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PIIEFACE 


The first of the Churches of the Tlefornuition to become 
inissioiuiry was that of the Netherlands. The Dutch 
colony of New Netherlands, in North America, lasted 
from the year 1G09 to 16G4. In 1628 the first congre- 
gation was organised on Manhattan Island, now Now 
Voik. That was the earliest to work among the Kcd 
fndians. What is now known as the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church of the United States of America has, moreover, 
established one of the most remarkable missions in Ih’itish 
India, the Arcot Mission. In ltS88 one of the ciders of 
that Church, Mr. Nathan F. Craves, of Syracuse, N.Y., 
wrote to the late W. V. K. Mabon, D.D., Professor in 
its Theological Seminary in New Brutiswick, N.J. : “I 
understand there is no Seminary or Professorship of 
Missions in the Utiited States.” The result was the 
establishment, by that benefactor, of a foundation like the 
Boyle Lecture of England, on which, in 1864, the late 
Dean Merivalc delivered in the Chax)el Royal, MTiitehall, 
eight lectures on the Conversion of the Roman Emxhre, 
and, in 1865, eight lectures on the Conversion of the 
Northern Nations. 

The writer has selected as the subject of the fifth 
course of Graves lectures. The Conversion of India. 
This volume contains a somewhat fuller treatment of that 
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question, historically and practically, than was possible in 
the six lectures which he was appointed to deliver in the 
first fortnight of October 1893. But the book is only an 
outline of the past history and of the process which is 
going on before our eyes in India. 

The previous courses, on the same foundation, were 
delivered, in 1889, by six distinguished American mission- 
aries on their own missions: in 1890 by Rev. John Hall, 
D.D., LL.D., of New York, on Missions from Apostolic to 
Modern Times ; in 1891 by Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., 
formerly of Philadelphia, on The Divine Enterprise of 
Missions; and in 1892 by Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., of 
Boston, on the Holy Spirit in Missions. 


Natiku Road, MEmaiivSTOX, 

Edinburgh, IZth October 1893. 
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JBii these tliy tro^jhies, Quceii of many Isles ! 

On these high Heaven shall shed indulgent smiles. 

First by thy guardian voice to India led, 

Shall Truth divine her tearless victories spread ; 

Wide and more wide the heaven-born light shall stream 
New realms from thee shall catcli the blissful theme, 
Unwonted warmth the soften’d savage feel, 

Strange cliiefs admire, ami tuiban’<l W’arriors kneel, 

The prostrate East submit her jewell’*! pride, 

And swarthy kings adore the Crucified. 

Fam’d Ava’s walls Messiah’s name shall own, 

Where haughty splendour guards the Burman throne. 
Thy hills, Tibet, shall hear, and Ceylon’s bowers, 

And snow-white waves that circle Feking’s towers, 
Where, sheath’d in sullen pomp, the Tartar lord 
Forgetful slumbers o’er his idle swoid ; 

O’er all the plains where barbarous hordes afar 
On panting steeds pursue the roving w'ar. 

Soft notes of joy th’ eternal gloom shall cheer. 

And smooth the terrors of the arctic year : 

Till from the blazing line to polar snows, 

Through varying realms, one tide of blessing flows. 

Then shall thy breath, celestial Peace, unbind 
The frozen heart, and mingle mind with mind ; 

With sudden youth shall slumb’riiig Science start. 

And call to life each long -forgotten art. 

Retrace her ancient paths or new explore. 

And breathe to woiid’rmg worlds her mystic lore. 

yes, it shall come ! E’en now my eyes behold, 

In distant view, the wish’d-for age unfold. 

Lo, o’er the sha<lowy days that roll between, 

A wand’ring gleam forettdls th’ ascending scene ! 

Oh, doom’d victoiious from thy wounds to rise. 

Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes, 



And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee 
Through Time’s press’d ranks bring on the jubilee ! 

Roll back, ye crowded Years, your thick array. 

Greet the glad hour, and give the triumph way. 

Hail First and Greatest, inexpressive name, 

Substantial Wisdom, God with God the same ! 

O Tiight, which shades of fiercest glory veil, 

O human Essence, mix’d with Godhead, hail ! 

Powers, Princedoms, Virtues, wait thy sovereign call. 

And but for Thee exists this breathing all. 

'rhen shake thy heavens, thou Mightiest, and descend 
While Truth and Peace Thy radiant march attend. 

With wearied hopes thy thousand empires groan, 

Our aching eyes demand thy imomis’d throne. 

Oh cheer the realms from life and sunshine far ! 

Oh plant in Eastern skies thy sevenfold star ! 

Then, while transporte<l Asia kneels around, 

With ancient arts and long-lost glories crowm’d. 

Some happier Bard, on Ganges’ margin laid, 

Where playful bamboos weave their fretted shade. 

Shall to the strings a loftier tone impart. 

And pour in raptiirous verse his flowing heart. 

Stamp’d in immortal light on future days. 

Through all the strain his country’s joys shall blaze ; 

The Sanscreet song be warm’d with heavenly fires, 

And themes divine awake from Indian lyres. 

CiivRLKS GnANT, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College , 
Cambridge^ 1805 ; afterwards Lord Glcnelg. 
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I 

INTKODUCTION 

The greatest event in the history of the world is the 
conversion to Christ of the Roman Empire. The revolu- 
tion occupied three centuries till it was completed, — 
externally, by the coup (Vdtat of Constantino, the first 
Christian emperor ; internally, by the Nicene theology. 
The immediate consequent and the richest result of this 
divine transformation was the [conversion to Christ of 
the Northern Nations chiefly through Celtic and Saxon 
missionaries, whose representatives at the present hour 
are the English-speaking families of the British Empire 
and the United States of America. This movement 
required other twelve centuries, and ended in the reforina- 
tion of the Church, which, historically, finished the con- 
version of Eurojjo. The Christian revolution and the 
Church's reformation were confined to the West; the 
Eastern and North African Churches virtually abandoned 
Asia and Africa to the old heathen cults of Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, and demonolatry. These Churches even became 
so corrupt in life and doctrine that from their errors, 
working along with the imperfections of Judaism, there 
arose Mohammedanism, the greatest antagonist of Chris- 
tianity to the present day. 

B 
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The Reformed Churches of Europe and America, after 
a critical pause for two centuries more, during which they 
were unconsciously j)reparing the Word of God for the 
world-races, and were opening up new continents and 
islands to its sway, entered a century ago on the third 
spiritual revolution — the [<^on version of the East,^ of India^ 
and Southern Asia, to Christ. The conversion of Africa 
and the islands may be regarded as the work of the 
missionary century on which we are just entering. So 
far as Africa is under Mohammedan influence, the evangel- 
ising of that continent is really a part of the greater prob- 
lem of Asia. Following up the two revolutions of the 
eighteen Christian centuries, the third, the conversion 
of India in the widest sense of that word, is the first and 
greatest mission to which Western Christendom is called. 
The fitful and mistaken attempts of the Early Church, 
the long neglect or cruel intolerance that succeeded these 
up to a century ago, have made Brahmanism, with its off- 
spring, and Islam apparently more powerful enemies of 
Christ than even the classical paganism of Hellas and 
Imperial Rome. Hinduism and Islam once fairly grappled 
with, the millions of China and Japan, of Africa and 
Oceania, must follow willing captives in the triumphal 
train of the Christ. 

We stand to-day at a point in the history of the human 
family almost as many years after the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ as His first and greatest forerunner lived. before 
that central event. The nineteen Abrahamic centuries 
were the period of decentralisation, of scattering, of de- 
spair, but of silent prejmration. The nineteen Christian 
centuries have been the time of unification, of elevation, 
of hope. Then the warring races and jarring civilisations, 
preying upon each other, groped about the old world 
around the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean Sea, 
knowing little of their homo or of physical law. Now, 
and especially in the last century, men have been taught 
by Christ the unity of their destiny in Him, and their 
consequent responsibility to each other. Science has 
revealed and almost surveyed the whole world, old and 
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new. ; Colon isationyiias at last, after the struggles and the 
strifes of six thousand years, taken possession of the 
planet. One language, the English, transcending even 
the limits of races and nations and governments, as the 
Greek never did, has become the ever-growing depository 
of the highest civilisation and the fruitful medium of its 
unifying extension. The one faith of Christ Jesus, the 
Son of Man, who said that He came to seek and to save 
the lost, prompting science, guiding colonisation, find using 
English speech, is working out the realisation of the unity 
of mankind by the very modern enterprise of Foreign 
Missions.^ 

In this historical evolution of the human family through 
Christianity, the oldest, the most wonderful, and still the 
most fruitful and necessary portion, is that which is con- 
cerned with India and Southern Asia. In working out 
this process the Christians of the United States of America 
are allied and co-operate with those of the British Empire* 
on almost equal terms. We together, 100 millions strong,' 
in Europe and America, with the same origin, the same 
history, the same tongue, the same literature, the same 
faith, and therefore the same Christ-commanded duty and 
assured hoi)e, arc set over or over against the 300 millions 
of India in the providence of God. Our fathers, theirs 
and ours, dwelt together four thousand years ago when 

^ In 1852 David Livingstone, liaving explored as a medical mission- 
ary nortli to the Upper Zambesi, wrote thus to his directors — “You 
will see by the accompanying sketch-inaj) what an immense region 
God in His grace has opened up.” Again — “ I never anticipated fame 
from the discovery of the lake (Ngami). I cared very little about it ; 
but the sight of the rivers and countries beyond, all densely populated, 
awakened many and enthusiastic feelings. Consider the multitudes 
that in the providence of God have been brought to light ; the prob- 
ability that in our efforts to evangelise we shall put a stop toT the 
slave trade in a large region, and by means of the highway into the 
north which we have discovered, bring unknown nations into the 
sympathies of the Christian world.” The result is the difference 
between the Africa of 1853 and 1893, and the possibilities, amounting 
to certainties, of the future of the whole African peoples. Tlie process 
is going on before our eyes. 
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the first missionary call from “ the God of Glory ” fell on 
the ears of Abraham in the ancestral land, and the first 
whisper of the missionary covenant was heard by the 
father of a multitude.” How has it come about that we 
have had committed to us so vast a task which we did 
not consciously seek, so splendid a trust from which again 
and again we have shrunk, and which sometimes even still 
we resent ? What has been the attitude and what the 
action of the Christian Church to the peoples of India ? 

SiTice the first application of the comparative method 
of Philology to early history fifty years ago, no well- 
established advance has been made on the conclusion 
that, from the great plateau of Iran, between the Persian 
Gulf and the Caspian 8ea, the Indo-European race, who 
called themselves Aryan or “ noble,” scattered south-east 
to the Indus and north-west to Europe, and ultimately to 
America.^ 

Of all the teachings of Science and of History there is 
none so important to the human race, and especially to 
the British and American peoples, as this evolution of 
Providence during the past four thousand years. It is 
the racial, the historical, the divine root of all Foreign 
Missions, alike in their spiritual and their civilising aspects. 
The Turanian is succeeded by the Semitic, and both pre- 
pare the way for the Aryan or Indo-European. Of the 
Aryans, the elder branches, Sanskritic and Persic, find a 
home in North India, and there from the nature-worship 

^ See pp. 8-10 of ^tudy of Comparativa Grammar, by George Smith, 
1854. In his “ Essay on the Geogiaphy of the Valley of the Oxiis” 
(1872), |irefixetl to Cai)tain John Wood’s Jmirucy to the Source of the 
River Uxus, the late Sir Henry Yule inclines to the interpretation of the 
sacred narrative of Genesis, which finds the Adamic paradise in the 
heart of Asia which gives birth to the Oxus, “the great physical and 
l>olitical watershed of the Old Continent.” The high taldeland of 
Pamir nearly realises the old jnctures of Eden, which figure the four 
rivers as literally diverging from a central lake to the four quarters 
of the earth, — the Oxus towards Eurojie, the Yarkand river to the verge 
of China, the Jaxartes to the north-east, and the Indus to the south- 
west. 
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of their Vedic literature develop the Brahmaiiical system 
of Pantheism and caste and the Puranic idolatry. They 
utterly fail. The younger branches alone continue the 
slow work of preparation, first in the sunny lands of 
Greece and Italy, then in the Teutonic forests of Central 
Europe, in the Scandinavian snows of the north, and the 
Celtic islands of the far west. Receiving the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the Saviour of men, first 
the Celts through Patrick and Columba, and then the 
Saxons through Boniface, become missionaries to Germany. 
Scandinavia and all Europe, escaping the humanistic heresy 
of Arius, become Christian. But still Christendom itself 
needs at once reformation and expansion westward. The 
first is given to it by Wiclif and Luther, especially in the 
form of the Word of God in the vernaculars of the people. 
The expansion begins at the same time when, seeking for 
India, Christopher Columbus first finds America, and the 
blind absolutism of English statesmanship) three hundred 
years after results in the independence of the United 
States. 

Thus have the English-speaking Aryans been trained 
to become the rulers of India and the evangelisers of 
Asia. The younger, of Great Britain and America, have 
been prepared to serve the elder, of India, in the highest 
ministry of sacrifice, that through them the Hindus, 
Parsees, and Mohammedans may now receive Christ. 
Uj^on us, as upon all Christians, there rests the command 
to go and teach all nations. But the teaching of India is 
pre-eminently the first and the greatest duty of the English- 
speaking Aryans, who have been chosen as the servants of 
Jehovah for this end as truly as the great Cyrus was in 
the Old Testament, that the Jews might fulfil th*eir pre- 
paratory mission to the world, and might in their turn 
bring in the fulness of the nations. Through Brahmanism 
the Hindus have been npissionaries of evil to the aboriginal 
people of India, whose Dra vidian demon-worship is not so 
far from the kingdom of Heaven as its caste-bound philo- 
sophy and ritual. Through Buddhism the Hindus were 
the most enthusiastic and successful missionaries of a 
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]:)anthcistic nihilism in faith and morals to the millions of 
China and Tibet, Burma and Ceylon. Thus the duty laid 
upon us to seek and save India first or above all regions, 
is accompanied by the assurance that when we open the 
door of Brahmanism to Christ we open it to the millions 
of China and Japan, of the Eastern Peninsula and Ceylon. 
India is the key to all South and Central Asia. The 
complete conquest of the Brahman and the Mohammedan 
of India by the Cross will be to all Asia what the 
submission of Constantino was to the Roman Empire — 
in hoc signo vincimus. 

The historical or providential problem of missionary 
Christianity — the only true Christianity — to the outlines 
of the solution of which these Lectures are devoted, is to 
bring into the kingdom of Jesus Christ the elder branch 
of the great Indo-European family in India and Southern 
Asia. Daniel’s vision of the Four Empires presented the 
universal problem, of which the Indian is the most im- 
portant element after the European, under the figure of a 
colossal image, its four parts successively destroyed by 
what appeared to bo a little stone cut out of the moun- 
tain without hands. The gold of Chaldaja and the silver 
of Medo-Persia had given place to the brass of Greece 
under Alexander and his successors, and that in turn was 
at once yielding to and subduing the iron empire of Rome, 
when, in the fulness of time, Jesus Christ was enrolled in 
the census taken under the decree of C«esar Augustus. 
Then it was that there began the training of the future 
English-siDcaking peoples of the West to fit them for the 
mightiest work in their history, the Christianising of 
India and the dark races. If we prolong the vision of 
Daniel ‘beyond the close of the iron empire, so distant 
from the prophet, we shall best represent the great 
missionary evolution, which is to end in the conversion 
of India to Christ as its fullest triumph, as a drama in 
these acts : 

I. The Greek Attempt, through the Nestor ians, whose 
metaphysical religion misrepresented Christ. 
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II. The Koman Attempt, through the Jesuits, Fran- 
ciscans, and Dominicans, whose compromise with 
heathenism resulted in the defeat, admitted by 
Abbe Dubois, in 1815. 

III. The Dutch Attempt, whose nominal converts 

vanished with the extinction of their power in 
India and Ceylon. 

IV. The British East India Company’s Work of 
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II 

THE GREEK ATTEMPT 


* * lieware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ, For in II im dwelleth all the ftdness of the Godhead bodily. And 
ye are complete in Him .** — Coii. ii. 8-10. 


India, like the Britain of our Celtic and savage fore- 
fathers, first received the gospel of Jesus Christ through 
commerce and colonisation, which are still the lAost rapid 
and wide-spreading carriers of divine truth. At the close 
of the first Christian century, when the Phoenicians were 
trafficking in Cornwall and Wales, and in India and Ceylon, 
“ those who had seen the apostles,” to use the words of 
Photius, were beginning to teach the nations alike of 
England and of the Indias, and to found Churches in both 
regions. The Jews, as widely disjiersed as their Tyrian 
neighbours, with whom they had been partners since the 
days of Solomon and Hiram, and ever closely connected- 
with Jerusalem, used the facilities of communication given 
by the Greek tongue and the Roman order to carry first 
their own Monotheism and Messianic hopes, and then the 
good news that Jesus Christ was the promised One, where- 
ever trade penetrated. That apostolic Christianity was 
carried to what we now call India, and especially to its 
western coast between Barygaza or Broach, north of the 
modern island of Bombay, and Cranganor above Cape 
Comorin, by Jews, is a fact of intense spiritual interest. 

Seventeen years- after the atonement, the resurrection. 
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and the ascension of our Lord, when He had repeated His 
last charge to every believing disciple in all ages, the first 
great geographical and scientific discovery was made to 
which Christian missions owe their progress. In the year 
50 A.D. the pilot Hippalus revealed the semi-annual reversal 
of the wind system of the Indian Ocean which is called by 
the Arabic word for “a season,” moussin or ^mpnsoon., 
Hippalus sailed right across the open sea from the Arabian 
liromontory of Syagros or Cape Fartask to Barygaza, 
Kalliena, Muziris or Mangalor, and Nelkynda or Cannanor, 
on the Malabar coast. The discovery was as momentous 
for India as the aj^plication of the constant nature of the 
trade winds by Columbus more than fourteen centuries 
afterwards proved to be, in the revealing of America. Up 
to the time of Hippalus the gold and spice and gem and 
cloth trade of India had been ciirried by land at least as 
far as the Persian Gulf; and even the Jews, such as those 
who went to J erusalem at the Pentecostal feast, must have 
had their dej^ots on the Malabar coast and Ceylon. But 
a knowledge of the regularity of the trade winds gave the 
command of the trade thenceforth to the fleets of Egypt. 
(Gradually Judsoo- Christian disciples, who had received 
the arrow of conviction at Pentecost, and others who had 
been scattered abroad on the death of Stephen, found 
their way to the trading settlements of West and South 
India, according to their own traditions. 

When the great catastro}>hc came to which Christ had 
in vain pointed the Jews of His day, and which His own 
apostles expected to be the end of the age — the fall of 
J erusalem — the trading settlements of India formed refuges 
for not a few of the finally disi)erscd Jews. The tradi- 
tions of the thirteen thousand Jews who still wofship the 
God of their fathers chiefly at Bombay and Cochin, are 
recorded. in the Hebrew tongue as handed down to them, 
and partly confirmed by titles engraved on two sides of 
a copper plate deposited by Chiudius Buchanan in the 
University Library of Cambridge. The scroll of the 
AVhite Jews of Cochin thus begins — “After the Second 
Temple was destroyed (which may God speedily rebuild 1) 
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our fathers, dreading the conqueror’s wrath, departed from 
Jerusalem, a numerous body of men, women, priests, and 
Lovites, and came into this land.” At that time, 70 A.D., 
South India was, and continued almost till the disastrous 
arrival of the Portuguese by the Capo of Good Hope to 
be, divided among independent native rulers, such as those 
of Pandya (Madura and Tinnovelli), Chola, Chera (Coim- 
bator and Salem), and Kerala (Malabar), — men generally 
favourable to strangers who sought their protection and 
enriched them by trade. In the providence of God this 
Indian land seemed prepared to be an early nursery first 
of Old Testament psalm and projjhecy, and then of primi- 
tive Christianity. All through the eighteen centuries 
since, Christianity and Judaism have found a home in the 
midst of the Brahmanical castes of Hinduism and the 
devil -worshipping aborigines, who never showed the in- 
tolerance of liomaiiist Portugal or the fanaticism of the 
Mohammedan rule of Aurangzeb and Tipu. At this day 
a fourth of the population of the native state of Cochin 
consists of Nazarani or Christian descendants of the 
apostolic and the Nestorian missionaries. 

The patriarchates of Alexandria and of Antioch, from 
the former of which cities men were converted on the 
day of Pentecost, while at the latter they were first called 
Christians, became successively the great missionary 
centres ^ for Asia as well as North Africa. At each, 
through Ptolemy and Seleucus, the civilising energy of 
the great Alexander, on his return from the Punjab and 
Sindh through Baloochistan and by the Persian Gulf, had 
become concentrated and perpetuated. Alexandria was 
the first to send a Christian missionary to India, whose 
name and character we know. Antioch followed, as the 
seat of the Nestorian missionaries, to far Cathay as well 
as more distant Malabar. 

^ In his Old Syriac Element in the Text of Codex Bezee (1893), Mr. 
F. H. Chase, B.D., shows that that most valuable of the ancient 
manuscripts on which Biblical criticism rests, had its origin at Antioch, 
as well as similar Syriacised texts, — a striking fact in the early history 
of Christian missions. . 
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^ant^nus, Greek Stoic and Principal of the Christian 
College of Alexandria, was the first his torical missionary 
of^ Christ to the peoples of India. The traditions of local 
Churches claim Peter or Thomas or Bartholomew as their 
apostolic founder. But apart from the natural desire of 
the early Christians thus to link their origin with the 
apostles, the traditions can all be accounted for so far as 
India is concerned, when we remember the vagueness 
with which the name India was used from Homer to 
Columbus, and even sometimes in the present day. The 
India which captivated the imagination and excited the 
desire of classical and medireval times was that half of the 
world which stretches from the east coast of Afiica east- 
ward to Japan. It consisted of, or rather the geographical 
idea contained, the Middle, the Greater, and the Lesser 
Indias. Ethiopia and South Arabia, with Sokotra, Zanzi- 
bar, and the other islands down to Madagascar, all 
formed Middle India. India proper and Ceylon, including 
much of what is now the Chinese Empire, was the Greatei* 
India. The Lesser or Farther India was composed of the 
Golden Peninsula of Malacca, and of the thousand spice 
islands which form a bridge almost to Japan. Marco 
Polo’s personal travels gave consolidation to the geography 
of Aristotle, and led Columbus to his fruitful determina- 
tion to find India by sailing westward to its Japanese 
extremity, and converting its idol-worshippers to Christ. 
This vast and magnificent India Avas washed by one Eastern 
Ocean, the periodicity of the monsoons and currents of 
which early came to be understood and used with Avonder- 
ful skill. That ocean was to the eastern half of the 
ancient world Avhat the Mediterranean Avas to the western. 
Traders and missionaries sailed its Avaters. It avAs to the 
Greater India, the India of us moderns, that Pantsenus 
went, called thereto, like Paul a century before him to 
Macedonia and Malta, to »Spain and Italy, in Mediterranean 
ships. What sort of a man Avas this whose name stands 
at the head of the golden book of Christ’s missionaries 
to India, as Patrick’s and Columba’s among our British 
missionary forefathers ? 
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Thanks to his own great disciples, Clement and Origen, 
to Jerome also and the historian Eusebius, wo have little 
difficulty in realising the training, the character, and the 
influence of Pantaonus, though none of his writings save 
a few pregnant extracts have survived. Is it not possible 
that some of his commentaries may yet be discovered in 
the Fayum of Egypt, which is proving so fertile in such 
treasures ? Pantaenus first comes before us as the earliest 
example of a Greek scholar who brought his philosophy 
to the feet of Christ, and humbly used his learning in the 
service of the Cross. Born in Athens, unless Clement’s 
admiring reference to his industry and fertility as “ the 
Sicilian bee ” ^joints to Sicily as the home of his youth, 
Pantaenus was of the Stoic school, though, with the 
eclecticism of his age, he mastered the Platonism of Pytha- 
goras. The one taught him “ righteousness together with 
godly knowledge.” According to Clement, the other gave 
him jus ter conceptions of God and of spiritual things. 
Both the duty and the faith thus imperfectly learned 
found their sanction and their completion in the Christ of 
the evangelists, in the testimony of Jesus, which is the 
spirit of the Old Testament, of the psalmists, and the 
prophets. Thus, as a learned thinker and master of the 
non-Christian philosophy of his day, Panta3nus became 
fitted to be the first missionary to the Brahmans and the 
Buddhists, who at that time had most fully developed 
their systems. lie was the appropriate predecessor of 
Carey and Marty n, of Duff and Wilson, of French and 
Caldwell, of Judson and Scuddcr. It does not appear 
whether Pantoenus was called from Paganism by the 
forgiveness of sins as was Clement, who after studying 
under the greatest Christian teachers in Greece and Syria 
and Italy, settled in Egypt, because he there met with 
Pantsenus, described by him as “ a very great Gnosticus, 
who had penetrated most ju'ofoundly into the spirit of 
Scripture.” 

To consecrated learning and the mastery of his op- 
ponents’ system of error, Pantaenus added the second 
essential qualification of a missionary to the Brahmans — 
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he was the greatest teacher of his age, and exercised a 
fascination over the minds of his students. Appointed 
by the Bishop of Alexandria sole catechist of the School 
of the Catechumens, which had been established for the 
instruction of the heathen in the facts and the doctrines of 
Christianity, Pantaenus made the Didaskaleion not only 
the nursery of men like Clement and Origen, but the 
training school of missionaries who went forth over North 
Africa, Ethiopia, Yemen, and Southern Asia. Of that 
college ho was the famous principal certainly in or before 
the year 1 80 A.D., according to Eusebius. Fronted at that 
time by the great heathen institution, the Serapeum, as the 
modern missionary colleges are in the Egypt of this day 
by the Azhar Madrissa, and in India by the Government, 
the Hindu, and the Mohammedan colleges, the truth taught 
by Pantaenus in time swept error away. The Greek 
Platonist, Dion Chrysostom, who died not long before the 
birth of Pantaenus, writes of “Ethiopians, Arabians, Bactri- 
ans, Scythians, Persians, and Indians flocking to Alexandria.” 
Even then the third of the three qualifications essential to a 
successful missionary of Christ w’as possessed by Pantaenus 
in an unusual degree — ho knew and he loved to expound 
the Word of God. This, indeed, came to take precedence 
of his Christian philosophy and to afford the vehicle for 
his learning. AYe find Eusebius, while he describes Clement 
as “ a most excellent teacher and shining light of Christian 
philosophy,” declaring that Pantienus “ was distinguished 
as an expositor of the Word of God.” In another place 
the same historian discriminates the latter as one who, in 
his literary works, “ interpreted the treasures of the divine 
dogmas,” while Jerome records that he left many com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures. Truly this missionary ^ 

^ Of Church historians Ncandcr, as usual, and the clo(j[Ucnt French 
senator and pastor, Dr. E. do Pressense, have alone done justice to 
Pantnenus, of whose mission the latter writes : — “ Happy is the ago in 
whicli scientific theology is not severed from active and militant piety, 
in which a man gave his whole self to the cause and heroically carried 
into practice that which he eloquently taught in theory ” (vol. ii. p. 
271, cap. ii. of second book of TJir Earlier Years of Christianity), 
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had his message in the life-giving oracles of God with 
their self - evidencing power, as few of his later suc- 
cessors had till Wiclif and Luther gave the peoples of 
Christendom the Scriptures in their own tongues, and 
Carey began to do the same for the races of Southern 
Asia. « 

At some time between the years 180 and 190 the 
Bishop of Alexandria received an appeal from the Chris- 
tians in India to send them a missionary. Probably the 
applicants were students of the catechetical school. What 
so natural as that Paritaenus, himself a presbyter, whom 
long after, writing in the seventh century, Anastasius of 
Sinai describes as “priest of the Church of the Alex- 
andrians,” should be chosen ? In one of his epistles Jerome 
writes that “ Pantjenus was sent to India that he might 
jDreach Christ among the Brahmans.” He would be the 
less unwilling to go that Clement was ready to take his 
place during his absence. He would be the more eager 
to go that he might give to the churches founded by J ewish 
Hellenists fuller instruction in the new canonical writings, 
that ho might make them missionary lights to all around, 
and that ho might bring back with him new facts and 
followers whereby to cpiicken the zeal of the Alexandrian 
Church. We can picture him in those days sailing U]) 
the Nile to Coptos, and thence on an eleven days’ journey 
crossing the Thcbaid, then a highway now a desert, 
to the great port of Berenice, at which the treasures of 
India were received from the traders. Taking ship down 
the lied Sea .at the beginning of September, to catch the 
trade winds, looking in on the Christians at Aden, tarrying 
a little to refit with those at Sokotra, and then S])read- 
irig his sails for the south-west monsoon to carry him 
quickly, he would reach the coast of Malabar in forty 
days. How long he was there, how far inland he travelled, 
; and when he returned, we know not. This characteristic 
\ fact, however, we have, that he found among them the 
\ Hebrew or Aramaic Gospel of St. Matthew, which formed 
, Uhe basis of our Greek evangel, said to have been taken 
■ |to them by the apostle Bartholomew. All that this 
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apostolic reference means is that the Jewish Christians 
in India were a colony from some place where Bartholomew 
had founded the Christian Church after Stephen’s martyr- 
dom. Pantasnus went back to Alexandria, relieved 
Clement, and continued to preside over the College of the 
Catechumens, probably through the reign of the Emperor 
Severus, or till 211 A.D. Jerome places him even in the 
reign of his successor, and the Koman Marty rology com- 
memorates the first great missionary to India on the 7th 
day of July every year. 

Of the apostolic or earliest Christians in the Indian 
region we hear nothing for a century till about the time 
that Constantine established the Church. Then, according 
to the learned Arian historian, Philostorgius, there arrived 
in Europe from the island Diu or Sokotra one whom wo 
would now describe as fii.miasiQnary on f urloughjTheophilus ) 
surnamed Indicus. From his native island he had visited 
India itself, where he found Christianity already planted. 
The statement that he “ had only to correct certain things 
there” introduces us to the next missionary name of Nes- 
torius. Evidently the Christian Churches of India had 
always looked to Persia as their origin. At the Council 
of Nicma in 325, Johannes, the Metropolitan of Persia, 
signed also as “ of the Great India.” This probably 
implied little more than an episcopal claim to what had 
always, as in the Book of Esther, been considered a pro- 
vince of the Persian empire. But it shows, thus early, 
the ecclesiastical connection between Persia and India 
historically. So early as 334 Merv was an episcopal see. 

The scene now shifts from Alexandria to Antioch, from 
the beginning of the third to that of the fifth (jentury. 
The subjective, intuitive attitude of the Alexandrian writers 
to the person of Christ, which while dwelling on his 
Divinity erlded in the Mono 2 :>hysite view, has given place to 
the rationalising of the Antiochene school, which, exalting 
the human side of the Lord, finally taught His double per- 
sonality. The heresy of Arius had meanwhile arisen. 
While Pantmnus stands at the head of the evangelicalism 
which has ever since carried to Asia the missionary message 
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that God is in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, Nes- 
torius is the representative of those who preach a Christ 
less than Divine, and who have therefoi*e ever failed to 
convert mankind. Nestorianism became such a compro- 
mise with heathenism as led to Mohammed’s teaching ; it 
supplanted in India the apostolic Churches confirmed by 
t Pantaenus, and it has ever since fossilised the Syrian 
; Church there while making it i)owerless against the 
persecutions of Portuguese Catholicism. This fact 
of compromise must be remembered when we proceed 
to look at the otherwise bright missionary progress 
of Nestorian Christianity in Asia, Central, East, and 
South. 

Let \is take our stand in the city of Mesopotamian 
Edessa, to which Seleucus gave the name of the original 
seat of the Macedonian race that had conquered the world 
up to the Indus and the Jumna. There, on a northern 
affluent of the Euphrates, Eusebius the historian found a 
letter in the Syriac language, which the Church believed 
to have been written to its ruler Abgar by Christ Him- 
self. However spurious the correspondence, the story 
marks the spot as the earliest region to receive the 
light of the gospel. It became gradually the greatest 
ecclesiastical school in Asia, rivalling that of Alexandria 
for the West, and ultimately supplanting it. It was to 
Edessa that Miesrob, the greatest Armenian Father and 
translator of the first complete vernacular version of the 
Bible in 4 10, sent Moses Chorenensis and his ablest followers. 
To Edessa students flocked from all Asiatic Christendom. 
When Nestorius and Cyril, like Arius and Athanasius, had 
buried their controversy in the grave, and the Council of 
Ephesus was over, the conflict broke out afresh in Edessa 
and the neighbouring school of Nisibis. It ended in the 
year 499- in the synod which fully accepted the Nestorian 
teaching, and added to that the right of the bishops and 
priests to marry. This return to apostolic liberty and 
example removed one great objection of the Zoroastrian 
fire-worshippers to the Christian Church. Nestorian 
Christianity became popular in Persia, became ready to 
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influence and conciHate the new enemy which was about 
to burst forth from the sands of Arabia, to prove the 
scourge of the mediaeval world and the tyrant of Asia to 
the present century. Like the Arian Ulfilas, however, 
and the Greek Church to this day, the Nestorian 
missionary Church, under the old imjmlse of Theodore 
of Antioch and Mopsuestia, was ever enthusiastic in 
expounding and spreading abroad the Word of God. 

From the year 500 ^ the missionaries of Edessa, Nisibis, 
and the metropolitan see of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, went every- 
where abroad preaching the word. What an opportunity 
the Nestorian Church had ! All Central, Southern and 
Eastern Asia was at its feet. The sixth century was a 
crisis in the history of Christianity and the human race, 
as the sixteenth and now the nineteenth have been. Mo- 
hammed was about to rise, and to add to the half truth of 
Nestorianism as to the nature and person of Jesus Christ 
the whole lie of his own call and inspiration. Not yet, 
however, were the unovangelised millions of Asia, from the 
lied Sea to the Pacific Ocean, to see Islam with the sword 
oflered to them as the rival of Christ with the Cross of 
peace to sinners, purity to the forgiven, and life to the 
world. Christianity had at least a whole century’s chance 
to reform its Church, and transform Asia for ever. But 
it failed, because its message was not the fulness of that 
proclaimed by the Christ of .John’s Gospel. 

The settlements that had gone forth from Persia and 
Alexandria to India, holding apostolical truth and doubt- 
less propagating it, seem to have been the earliest to 
conform to the Nestorian teaching and practice as fixed 
by the Synod of Seleucia. All around that province the 
savage Turanian peoples, whose descendants afterwards 
deluged Europe — Huns and Slavs, also within Persia 
Bactrians, Modes, Elamites, and Koords — received the mis- 
sionary with his Bible. Before the Mohammedans had 

^ Arnobius (a. i». ;300) writes of the Christian deeds done in India 
and ninong tlie Seres, Persians, and Medes. iN^cstorian monks brought 
tlie eggs of the silkworm to Constantinople in A.D. 551, and tliese had 
resided long in China. 

C 
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burst out of Arabia Nestorians were preaching Christ in 
farthest China and even in the islands of Japan. Timo- 
theus, who was Nestorian Patriarch from the year 778 
to 820, was most active in sending forth missionaries. 
Two are especially named, Cardag and Jabdallaha, who 
reported such conversions that they were ordained bishops, 
and were instructed, if they were called on to ordain a 
native bishop in the distant savage lands which they 
evangelised, to associate with themselves one of the 
Gospels as the third bishop necessary for ordination. One 
David was ordained bishop for China. When the Arab 
traveller of the ninth eentuiy, Ibn-Wahab, was in Chinti, 
he found in the Emperor’s court figures of our Lord and 
of the apostles, and the Emperor had been so far in- 
structed, that he said Christ had discharged the office of a 
teacher on earth for thirty months. 

Fortunately for the annals of Christianity at the 
darkest period and in lands like India, where the first 
2 )rinciples of historical evidence are unknown, we have 
written on living stone, and preserved to the present day, 
the records of the missionary enterprise of the Nestorians 
from Cape Comorin to far Cathay, and a statement of their 
missionary teaching. There are no epigraphic witnesses 
more genuine and reliable than the inscriptions on the 
'Nestorian Tablet of Si-ngan-fu in North-Western China, 
and those around the three Persian crosses of St. Thomas’s 
Mount, Madras, and the Kottayam church in Travankor. 
These, related to each other by the old Syriac characters 
known as Estrangelo, common to all four, are eloquent 
witnesses from so early a period as the year 635 A.D., and 
into ^he eighth century. We owe the rediscovery and 
preservation of the former, in recent times, to one of the 
most learned and cautious of American scholars, Edward 
E, Salisbury, Professor of Arabic and Sanskrit in Yale, 
New Haven. 

In the year 1625 a Chinese labourer, digging the 
foundations of a house in the ruins of the old Tartar 
capital of Si-ngan-fu in Shen-si, unearthed a great slab, 
seven ancLa half feet high by three feet wide, and covered 
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with Chinese characters surrounded by others then un- 
known in China. The Jesuit missionaries there, notably 
Alvarez Semedo, sent homo an account of the treasure, 
which was first made known to Europe by Kircher in his 
Prodromus Copticus in 1636. Those who treated the 
inscription as a fabrication of the Jesuits he contemptu- 
ously answered in his China Illustrata, in which he published 
a copy of the original with a very imperfect Latin rendering 
(1667). It was clearly unlikely, indeed impossible, that 
the Jesuits should fabricate an inscription which reflected 
glory on their Nestorian predecessors, whom they ‘per- 
secuted and finally extinguished, except in South India, 
where the Dutch and the English saved a great remnant 
of them by destroying the Portuguese power. Semedo, 
who first reported the discovery, when moved to Cran- 
ganor, the old centre of the Nestorians on the Malabar 
coast of India, consulted his brethren there as to the 
strange characters surrounding the Chinese, and they at 
once recognised these as the old Syriac with which the 
Syrian Christians there are familiar. The Nestorian 
Tablet continued to excite the discussion of the learned 
without definite result, until the American Oriental Society, 
in 1853, put the facts to the test in the light of modern 
scholarship. While Voltaire had scoffed and Bishop ' 
Horne had doubted, the learned S. Assemanus, Mosheim 
in his Historia Tartarorum, Abel-R6musat, and Klaproth 
accepted it. He who is still the greatest historian of 
the Christian Church, Neander, accordingly suspended his 
judgment. 

In 1852, when the missionary Dr. Bridgman was on 
furlough in America, Professor Salisbury was induced by 
his conviction of the genuineness of the inscription to 
examine the whole subject anew. The result of the 
paper, ^ which he read on the 14th October 1852, was that 
the American Oriental Society addressed each of the 
missionaries of the United States then in China, request- 
ing that the stone be visited again, and that a facsimile of 

^ Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. iv. for 1853, pp. 
401-419. 
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the inscription be taken by a competent person. Fortu- 
nately one of the greatest sinologues, Mr. A. Wylie, ^ was 
available, and to him the request was referred by Dr. 
Bridgman. The result in due time was the masterly 
article by Mr. Wylie, reprinted from the North China 
Herald in volume v. of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, which its committee of publication declared to be 
conclusive. Since that time the good work of Salisbury 
and Wylie has been carried farther by the Baron von 
Richthofen, of Berlin, who spent years in China, where he 
took an absolutely accurate “ rubbing ” of the inscriptions. 
That has been reproduced on a small scale and with 
exquisite accuracy by Sir Henry Yule in the second 
edition of his Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian,^ where 
he describes and comments on the Chinese and Syrian 
characters. The genuineness of this precious testimony 
is for ever established. 

It is well that Professor Salisbury and the American 
Oriental Society moved when they did, for in the present 
year 1893, the latest missionary who has visited the spot 
reports the covering put up by the Chinese authorities to 
protect the monument as levelled, and the stone as laid 
low and part of the inscription as defaced. The local 
priests ascribe the ruin to a great wind, but it is believed 
to have been due to malicious hands. 

Apart from the internal evidence of the inscription, 
which Mr. Wylie translates, he cites seventeen native 
(non-Christian) authors, each of whom treats it as both 

^ Alexander Wylie was of Scottisli ))areiits, educated in Scotland, a 
calnnetniakcr, learnt Chinese, w’eiit out as agent of tlie Bible Society 
to print the Chinese Bible at Shanghai in 1847 ; travelled from 
St. Petersburg to Peking (the first to do so) in ISbo ; wandered in 
seventeen provinces of China (all but one of its eighteen) ; retired 
from tlie Bible Society service in 1877 from fiiiling sight ; died blind 
in 1887, aged 72. His Bible in Cltina, 1808, is said to bo “an 
interesting tliough brief act;ouiit of Christian work, from the earliest 
times, going ])ack to the Nestorians,” etc. Sir Thos. Wade and Dr. 
Lcgge speak of him in highest terms as a Christian and a sinologue. 

Vol. ii. page 22. 
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genuine and authentic while having something peculiar to 
record regarding it. The imperial proclamation of a.d. 746 
which it contains is found in a contemporary book, and 
the fact that a foreign temple stood on the very spot 
indicated on the Tablet is recorded in the works of two 
dynasties. Mr. Wylie traces the influence of the three 
national religious sects in the phraseology of the inscrii> 
tion. The writer was evidently a convert well versed in 
Confucian lore. The tenets of the Christian faith are 
“clothed in an elegance of diction unobjectionable even 
to Chinese taste.” The nomenclature of the various 
ecclesiastical institutions shows a Buddhist tendency. 
Taouist phraseology is conspicuous in the edict of 
toleration. 

The main inscription, which is of great length and 
beautiful execution, consists of 1780 Chinese characters. 
Mr. Wylie’s version jOf it deserves reproduction, with that 
of the ode which follows it, and that of the Syriac. The 
Alopaii or Olopan mentioned is pronounced by Sir Henry 
Yule to bo the Chinese form of the Syriac word for 
monk, “Rabban.” 

The Tablet, which describes itself as “ eulogising the 
propagation of the Illustrious Religion in China, with a 
preface ; composed by King-tsing, a priest of the Syrian 
Church,” begins with an account of creation by “our 
eternal true Lord God, triune and mysterious in sub- 
stance. lie appointed the cross as the means for 
determining the four cardinal points. . . . He then 
made the first man pure and unostentatious, until 
Satan introduced the seeds of falsehood. . . . There- 
upon our Trinity being divided in nature, the illustrious 
and honourable Messiah, veiling his true dignity, appeared 
in the world as a man ; angelic powers promulgated the 
glad tidings, a virgin gave birth to the Holy One in Syria, 
a bright star announced the felicitous event, and Persians 
observing the splendour came to present tribute. The 
ancient dispensation as declared by the twenty-four holy 
men was then fulfilled, and He laid down great principles 
for the government of families and kingdoms ; He 
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established the new religion of the silent operation of the 
pure Spirit of the Triune, He rendered virtue subservient 
to direct faith. . . . Having thus completed the manifesta- 
tion of His power in clear day He ascended to His true 
station. ' Twenty-seven sacred books have been left, which 
disseminate intelligence by unfolding the original trans- 
forming principles. By the rule for admission it is the 
custom to apply the water of baptism.’^ 

These extracts show the comparative purity of the teach- 
ing of the Ncstorian missionaries as received by .a Confucian, 
and expressed in old Chinese style. These historical facts 
follow that, in the time of the Emperor Tae-tsung, “ among 
the holy men who arrived was the Most-virtuous Alopan 
from the court of Syria. ... In the year a.d. 635 he ar- 
rived at Chang-gang. The sacred books were translated in 
the imperial library ; the sovereign investigated the subject 
in his private apartments ; when becoming deeply im- 
pressed with the rectitude and truth of the religion he 
gave special orders for its dissemination.” Then follows 
his proclamation, which informed the millions of Cathay, 
“in the seventh month of the year a.d. 638,” that Chris- 
tianity “ has taken its rise from the establishment of im- 
portant truths ; its ritual is free from perplexing expres- 
sions, its principles will survive when the framework is 
forgot, it is beneficial to all creatures, it is advantageous 
to mankind.” The result is told, and the inscription con- 
tinues : “ While this doctrine pervaded every channel the 
state became enriched, and tranquillity abounded. Every 
city was full of churches.” The closing passage tells how 
“ our great benefactor E-sze . . . from the distant city of 
Rajagriha, came to visit China,” and “ practising the dis- 
cipline of the illustrious religion he distributed his riches 
in deeds of benevolence.” At the same time, we know 
that the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Tsang was visiting India 
to worship at its Buddhist shrines, Rajagriha among them. 
In Cathay, as in India, Buddhism and Brahmanism pre- 
vailed, while the Christians were persecuted by the 
Mohammedans, from their first conquest of Persia to the 
butcheries perpetrated by Timur, the sixth in descent 
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from whom, Baber, founded in 1526 the Mogul dynasty 
at Delhi. 

The Chinese portion of the Si-ngan-fu Tablet concludes 
with an ode, of which these two verses, as translated by 
Wylie, refer specially to Christianity, while the others 
record the prosperity of the successive emperors who pro- 
fessed the new faith. 

When the pure, bright, UJustrious religion 
Was introdveed to our Tang dynasty. 

The Scriptures were translated ami churches built, 

^'Jid the vessel set in motion for the living and the dead ; 

JSvery kind of blessing was then obtahud. 

And all the kingdoms enjoyed a state of peace. 

The true doctrine how c,rpansive 1 
Its responses are minute ; 

How difficult to name it ! 

'To elucidate the Three in One.''' 

The two lines of Syriac in the Estrangelo character, run- 
ning down the right and left sides of the Chinese, are 
thus translated by Kirchor — 

^^Adarn, Deacon, Vicar^episcopal, and Pope of China, 

In the time of the Father of Fathers, the Lord John Joshua, the Universal 

Patriarch. ” 

In Syriac also, at the foot, is an account of Adam, his 
father, “ priest of Balkh, a city of Turkestan,” and his 
archdeacon. On the left-hand edge of the stone are the 
Syriac names of sixty -seven priests, and of sixty-one in 
Chinese. 

The Tablet was next visited and described by Dr. 
Alexander AVilliamson in 1866, when on a tour 'for the 
National Bible Society of Scotland, in North China, Man- 
churia, and Eastern Mongolia. After preaching in the 
great city of Si-ngan-fu, to which his passport admitted 
him, he left it by* the west gate, crossed a desolated tract, 
then a field of wheat, and Icajung a ruined wall, he found 
the Tablet “ perfect, with not a scratch on it, in a brick 
enclosure facing the south.” “The preserving care of a 
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wise Providence was the first thought in our minds, for 
this Tablet not only enumerates all the leading doctrines 
of our holy religion, but is a most important witness in 
favour of our faith in opposition both to the heathen and 
the Romanist.” Since Mr. Wylie’s visit, he found on the 
edge of the stone on the left side an inscription to the 
effect that, in the ninth year of Iliengfung (1859 A.D.), one 
Han-tai-wha, from Woo-lin, had found the characters and 
ornamentation perfect, and had rebuilt the brick covering. 
The stone is a coarse marble, and was then rebuilt in the 
brick wall where it had once stood outside the city. The 
Professor of Chinese at Yale College, S. Wells Williams, 
LL.D., in The Middle Kingdom^ reproduces Wylie’s transla- 
tion as marked by “a fulness and a care which leaves 
little to be desired.” ^ 

We owe to the late Dr. Burnell, the most distinguished 
scholar of the Indian Civil Service in his day, the best 
account of the three Persian crosses of South India with 
their old Syriac inscri 2 )tions.‘^ So early as 1802 Mr. F. 
Wrede, of the same service, wrote what is still the best 
account of the “ St. Thome Christians on the Coast of 
Malabar,” in the Adatick liesearches '^ oi the Bengal Society, 
founded by Sir William Jones, and the jiarent of all sub- 
sequent Oriental societies, lie was the first to expose the 
legend of the arrival and martyrdom of the aj^ostle 
Thomas in India, and in this all scholars now agrep.^ Dr. 
Burnell is inclined to substitute Mani and the Manichseans 
as probably the first {preachers before 272 A.D., and ho 
makes the Nestorians later, but on insufficient grounds. 
His service consists in bringing to notice the many Pahlavi '* 
inscriptions which are known to have existed all over 

^ Vol. ii. p. 277 of the revi.sed edition. London, 1883. 

- Tfic Imlian Antiquary for November 1874, p. 308, then edited by 
Dr. Burgess, C.I.E. 

^ Vol. vii. !>. 362. 

^ Sec Syriac Documents Attributed to the First Three Centuries, as 
translated in Messrs. T. and T. Clark’.s Aiite-Nicene Christian Library 
1871. 

^ The literary language of the Persians, or Perso-Sassanians. 
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Southern India, and prove the importance of the Perso- 
Christian settlements. He has reproduced the cross built 
into the wall behind the altar in a church on the Great 
Mount near Madras, and discovered during some Por- 
tuguese excavations about 1547. The slab was then 
accurately described as having on one face a cross in relief, 
with a bird like a dove over it with its wings expanded, 
as the Holy Ghost is usually represented when descending 
on our Lord. Two others are in the old church at Kot- 
tayam. The inscriptions belong to the seventh or eighth 
century, the period of the Si-ngan-fu stone. One of the 
Kottayam tablets has a Syriac ^ inscription, which Dr. 
Buruell believes to be later than the Pahlavi, and to have 
been added to make all orthodox according to Ncstorian 
views. The result of repeated readings by himself and 
by Drs. Haug and E. W. West is this — 

Syriac, 

Let me not glory except in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Pahlavi, 

Who is the true Messiah and God alone and 
Holy Ghost. 

Dr. Burnell, holding to his theory, sees in this statement 
a desire to contradict the Manichcean doctrine, th»at the 

^ The close and frequent intercourse between Persia and India in 
the early Christian centuries finds a striking literary illustration in 
the mission of the good jihysician, Barzoi, sent by King Khosru JNushir- 
an (a.d. 531-679) to India to procure a copy of tlie earliest of all 
ollections of stories with a moral. Barzoi, if not altogether then 
' almost ” a XUhristian, translated into Pallia vi many of the Sanskrit 
ooks, but particularly the FanCitata-iUra, or “ five books,” and three 
lies in the MaJiahliarata epic, forming the collection Kalilah and 
Hmnahy as told by Bidpai, the “Pilpay” of modern Europe, at his 
wereign’s request. The Pahlavi version was at once, in 670 a.d., 
ranslated into Syriac by an ecclesiastic named Bod, and into Arabic, 
‘he former has disappeared, but the latter version was translated into 
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crucified Messiah was the son of a poor widow and not 
Jesus Christ. Dr. Milne Eae ^ traces in this the Nestorian 
teaching of the incarnation of the Godhead, not of the 
Logos only — that each of the three Persons of the Holy 
Trinity was incarnate in the Christ. However this may be, 
all true Christians will rejoice in the evidence that links the 
earliest attempts at the conversion of India not only with 
the once doubting Thomas, but with the mighty apostle 
of the Gentiles, and his glorying in the crucified One 
(Galatians vi. 14). And we may note that the Syrian 

Syriac again by a Christian priest in the tentli and eleventh centuries. 
This later Syiiac version was rendered into English, with learned 
critical notes, by the lion. I. G. N. Keith-Falconer, M.A., in 1885 
(for tlie Syndics of Cambridge Univei‘sity Press). Two years after 
that devoted Christian scholar went to South Arabia to found the 
mission wliich, after his early deatli, bears his name. 

^ The, Syrian Church in India (Edinburgh, 1892). For the recent 
liistory and present position of the Nazaraiii of Malabar, sec that 
volume ; also Collins’s Missionary Enterp'isc in the East, and 
Whitehouse’s Syrian Church of Malahar, both ])ublishcd in 1873. 
Dr. Germanns’s /he dcr 27w) //msc/tr tsica (Gutersloh, 1877, 792 

l)p.) is a thorough history from St. Thomas to Mar Ignatius, the 
Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, who appeared at the Brighton Church 
of England Congress in 1871 en route to Malabar, but of no critical 
value. It does not, however, refer to Captain Swanston’s three 
invaluable papers— “ Memoir of the Church of Malayala ” in the Royal 
Asiatic Socictfs Joimial for 1834-35. The latest account of the 
Christians is the hopeful statement made by the Anglican clergy in 
Travankor and Cochin to Lord Wenlock, Governor of Madras, when 
in 1 892, accompanied by Bishop Hodges, he visited Kottayam : — “Many 
abuses which shocked the early missionaries have been removed. Ver- 
nacular preaching by better eclucatcd Kattanars has become common ; 
and the Syrian Chi istians, whether those calling themselves children 
of the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, or those following the Reforming 
I^letraiis, have one godly feature in common with the Anglican Church, 
namely, a growing appreciation and reverence for the Word of God in 
the vernacular. Furthermore, it is only due to the Syrian Church to 
say tliat the co-operation and assistance of the Anglican clergy is often 
welcomed, and it might be further developed but for the immediate 
charge of their own Hocks, at present numbering over twenty-five 
thousand people.” 
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characters added to the inscription in each case bring 
together the public confession of Christ by the Churches 
of Malabar and Coromandel, and that of the old capital of 
far Cathay. 

In the Chaldsean Breviary of the Church of India in 
Malabar the office of St. Thomas thus commemorates its 
legendai;^ origin : “ By St. Thomas were the errors of idol- 
atry banished from among the Indians. By St. Thomas 
were the Chinese and the Ethiopians converted to the truth.” 
And this anthem further links together the three missionary 
conquests of the Nestorian Church : “ The Hhidus and the 
Chinese and the Persians^ and all the people of the isles of the 
sea^ and they who dwell in Syria and Armenia, in Javan and 
Romania^ call Thomas to remembrance and adore Thy Name, 
0 Thou, our Redeemer P But the evidence, at once the 
saddest and the most overpowering, of the extent and the 
influence of the first missioiiJiry organisation in Asia is 
seen in its persecution by Shahpoor II. of Persia in 
339, 340, who sought to extirpate it, when Constantino 
identified the Empire with the Christian Church. No- 
where is there such a record of suffering to the death for 
Christ, with occasional apostasy, as in the Syrian Acts of 
Per'sian Martyrs, The persecution lasted for forty years ; 
but the Church was not suppressed even in its head- 
quarters of Nisibis, which was twice besieged, nor was 
the Armenian Church destroyed. By the sixth century it 
covered the western coast of India and the island of Ceylon, 
by the seventh it was tolerated, and by the eighth — as wo 
have seen — it was encouraged by imperial decree in China. 

Wo have what may be most justly described as the 
first India Mission Report written in 547, or thirteen 
and a half centuries ago, by the man who comes next to 
Pantsenua in the history of the Church of India — ^Cosmas, 
Indian navigator and monk. This work is the Universal 
Christian Topography, X.pt(TTtaviKi] ToTroygacjiia Trarros Koerpov, 
written at the request of his friend Pamphilus, at first in 
six books, and then gradually increased to twelve, of 
which the last alone is imperfect. Intending only, as 
Gibbon puts it, to confute the impious heresy of those 
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who maintain that the earth is a globe and not a flat 
oblong table, as represented in the Scriptures, Cosmas, 
who was no less wise than the clerical assailants of geology 
a generation ago, left the most suggestive missionary and 
geographical treatise up to William Carey’s Enquiry and 
David Livingstone’s Travels in our own time. He was the 
classical precursor of Livingstone, indeed, as the traveller 
who was the first to make Geography, Commerce, and 
Industry the handmaids of Christian missions. 

Cosmas was a merchant of Alexandria and frequent 
navigator to the East, in the reign of the Emperor 
Justinian. From the Mediterranean down the Ked Sea to 
the Persian Gulf and the Bay of Bengal this Indico- 
pleustes, as he was surnaraed, pursued his adventurous 
calling. Nor was he content with the sea and the 
commercial settlements which dotted its coasts from the 
Pharos to far Taprobane. Well educated, his observant 
eye and inquisitive mind investigated the history, the 
character, and the customs of the peoples of the East, and 
his ready pen recorded the results in many a work that 
has not survived. When, for instance, he had done his 
business at Adule, the Ked 8ea port of Ethiopia, he found 
out and copied inscriptions, one of which describes the 
conquest of the Asiatic empire of the Seleucidae by 
Ptolemy Euergetes, B.C. 247-222, which led scholars to 
inquire into and establish the history of the campaigns. 
Wearied with much globe-trotting, as it is now called, and 
an ardent student of Scripture, the Alexandrian merchant 
a'^id sailor became a monk, and gave up the rest of his 
days to what so good a critic as Canon Venables describes 
as vivid descriptions of the countries he had visited, and 
the remarkable facts he had observed or learned. His 
Christian Topography is illustrated by sketches and diagrams 
from his own hand. 

He represents the four gulfs as seas which enter the 
land from the ocean, then impossible to navigate on 
account of the multitude of the currents and fogs, as the 
Roman or Mediterranean, the Arabian or Erythraean, the 
Persian, and the Caspian or Hircanian. “ I myself,” he 
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writes, “for purposes of trade have sailed on three out of 
those four gulfs : to wit, the Roman, the Arabian, and the 
Persian ; and I have got accurate information about the 
different places on them from the natives as well as from 
seafaring men.” The most precious passage of the whole 
work is the following, which surveys the preaching of the 
gospel throughout the world five centuries after our 
Lord’s death. It might be mistaken for part of a modern 
missionary history : — 

“So th.'it I can speak with confidence of the truth of what I say, 
relating what I liave myself seen and heard in many places that I have 
visited. 

“Even in the Island of Taprobanc, in Farther India, where the Indian 
Sea is, there is a Cluirch of Christians with clergy and a congregation 
of believers, though I know not if there be any Christians farther on 
in that direction ; and such is also the case in the land called Male, 
wheie the pepper grows. And in the place called Kal liana there is a 
bishop appointed from Persia as well as in the isle called the Isle of 
Dioscoris in the same Imlian Sea. The inhabitants of that island 
speak Greek, having been originally settled there by the Ptolemies 
who ruled after Alexander of Macedoii. There are clergy there also 
ordained and sent from Persia to minister among tin* jieople of the 
island and a multitude of Christians. We sailed past the island, but 
did not land. I met, however, with i^cople from it who were on their 
way to Ethiopia, and they spoke Greek. And so likewise among the 
Bactrians, and Huns, and Persians, and the rest of the Indians, and 
among the Persarmenians, and Greeks, and Elamites, and throughout the 
whole land of Persia, there is an inlinitc number of churches with 
bishops and a vast multitude of Christian people, and they have many 
martyrs and recluses leading a monastic life. So also in Ethiopia and 
in Axum, and in all the country round about ; among the Happy 
Arabians, who nowadays are called Ilomerita*, and all through Arabia 
and Palestine, Plnenieia, and all Syria, and Antioch, and Mesopo- 
tamia, also among the Nubians and the Garamant(*s, in Egypt, Libya, 
and Pentaj)plis, and so through Africa and Mauritania as far as 
•Southern Gadcs. In a very great number of places one found chuichos 
of Christians with bLhops, martyrs, monks, and recluses, wherever, in 
fact, the gospel of Christ hath been proclaimed. So likewise, again, 
in Cilicia, Asia, Cappadocia, Larice, and Pontns, and in the northern 
regions of the Scythians, Hyreanians, Heruli, Bulgarians, Greeks and 
Illyrians, Dalmatians, Goths, Spaniards, Romans, Franks, and other 
nations, till you get to Ocean Gades.” 
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“Southern Grades” was the equivalent then for the 
World’s End, on the west coast of Africa. “ Ocean Gades ” 
may well include the British Isles which traded with it. 
Thus this merchant-missionary, in his survey of advancing 
Christendom from his central watch-tower in Alexandria, 
links on the Scoto-Irish Church of the saints with the 
Nestorian Church of Malabar and Ceylon, at the time when 
Justinian was building at Constantinople the great Basilica 
! of Saint Sophia, and Columba was training in Iona the 
missionary band who were to flash the light once more 
on Saxon England, and, through Boniface, on still heathen 
Germany, and so to prepare both to light up the torch of 
truth in India. / C 

« Yet, in India, as all over Asia, the Nestorian mission- 
i aries failed to create self-propagating Christian Churches, 
when Borne took up the work, and summoned the nations 
of the East also to submit to its sway. At the present 
time the whole number of Syrian Christians ^ in India, 
chiefly in the feudatory state of Cochin, is 200,467, out of 
the 2,284,172 who returned themselves as Christians in the 
imperial census of 1891. This considerable remnant has 
survived first neglect, then the change from the Nestorian 
patriarchate of Babylon in 1665 to th 6 Jacobite patriarchate 
of Antioch, the intolerance of Eomanist Portugal, the 
indifference of the Dutch, the reforming etibrts of the 
Church Missionary Society and successive Bishops of 
Calcutta, and the enlightenment diffused among its young 
men by such institutions as the Madras Christian College. 
Every eleventh Christian in India still lives on a theo- 
logical past so dead as the middle of the fifth century, still 
holds .a metaphysical religion. What Gibbon wrote, in 
his thirty-seventh chapter, of their fathers is still true of 
them; the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies which 
attempted to explain the mystery of the Incarnation, 
hastened the ruin of Christianity in her native land. Be- 

^ For the 200,000 Nestorians in their central seat in Koordistan 
and North Persia, to whom the Archbishop of Canterbury sends a 
mission, see Dean Maclean’s book. The Catholicos of the Hast and His 
People, 1892. See also Gibbon’s forty-seventh chapter. 
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cause their faith was weak, their message mutilated, their 
intellect darkened, and their life selfish, it was not possible 
for the colonies of Syrian and Persian Christians dispersed 
on its southern shores to bring India to Christ. Unpurged 
from the old leaven, it was not for them to leaven the 
whole lump. 



Ill 

THE ROMAN ATTEMPT 

“ Xot of works, le^tt any man should boast." —Ephesians ii. 9. 

The marvel is that Christianity, which in all the circum- 
stances of its environment is Asiatic, did not permeate 
Asia first, did not bring in the elder Aryans of India, and 
then spread over Europe. The process was reversed. 
Taken by Paul from the martyr-teaching of Stephen, and 
the direct revelation of the Lord Himself, and of the Holy 
Spirit, the gospel sought Europe through Macedonia, 
Athens, and Corinth, — through Rome above all. It found 
our fathers as savages in the far West, and has gradually 
given the English-speaking peoples the combined power 
and duty of propagating it in Asia. Christianity trans- 
formed Europe first, because Europe remained true to the 
New Testament teaching of the Incarnation, and rejected 
the Arian heresy. Christianity in Asia yielded first to 
Buddhism, and then to Mohammedanism, which travestied 
its ritual, borrowed its ethics without the motive power, 
and oxiposed its root ideas, till the Christian became in India 
little more than an addition to the many Brahmanical 
castes. 

Parallel in time with the missionary progress of Chris- 
tianity in Euioi)c, the Samcens carried the Koran and the 
sword of Mohammed all over Western Asia and Northern 
Africa, then threatened Europe itself up to Vienna, and 
from Spain into the heart of France. In 637 A.D. they 
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seized Jerusalem; in 737 their devastating progress was 
arrested by Charles Martel at Tours, the whole breadth of 
two continents having been covered in a century. The 
answer of the Church of Rome was twofold. The six 
Crusades from 1096 to 1248 familiarised Europe with the 
missionary idea, but achieved no spiritual result, while 
their military failure only strengthened the power of 
Islam. The monastic brotherhoods increased in number 
and took up the missionary cry, “ God wills it,” some of 
them in a higher sense than the crusading hosts. The 
Italian Francis of Assisi, and the Spaniard Raymund Lull 
of Majorca, became the most devoted preachers to the 
Mohammedans Christendom had seen. The Castilian 
Dominic founded his order of preachers backed by the 
Inquisition, proclaiming the Pope or the sword. 

But such men were exceptional. And the terror of 
Europe was soon turned from the advance of Islam to the 
rise of another power. At the head of his Mongol hordes, 
Chinghiz Khan (born in 1162, died 1227) conquered 
China, and then the whole of Western Asia from the 
Indies to the Caspian and Euro^^ean Russia. The Mon- 
golian dynasty which ho founded continued his conquests 
right into the heart of Europe, under Batu at Cracow and 
Breslau, Pesth, and Lignitz, defeating the chivalry of 
Christendom led by Prince Henry of Silesia on the 12th 
April 1241. With the Pope and the Emperor Frederic 
II. at enmity in those days, it seemed as if the end^ had 
come to the Church of Christ, when the Tartar host dis- 
appeared almost in one hour, recalled by a courier who 
announced the death of the Great Khan (Okkodai) in the 
depths of Asia. . , 

The defeat near Lignitz thoroughly roused Christendom, 
so that in 1245 the Council of Lyons was summoned by 
Pope Innocent to devise measures for its protection against 
the Tartar enemy. There was also the under-current of 
feeling that tke Mongolian hordes had been already so far 
influenced by the Nestor ian missionaries as to be ready to 
accept the profession, at least, of Christianity, and Chinghiz 
Khan was by not a few identified with the mysterious 

D 
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Prester John. Was this new people, whose Great Khan 
had beat down Mohammedans over so great a portion of 
Asia, not likely to unite with the West in friendly co-opera- 
tion, and even to accept the spiritual teaching of its Church? 
At any rate the attempt was made. The new Asiatic 
empire had become tolerant, and it had by its very con- 
quests made journeying at once secure and easy to the 
new capital of Cambaluc or Peking. Hence missionaries 
and travellers, ambassadors and traders, crossed and re- 
crossed Asia with a facility impossible ever since, and 
least of all, at the close of this nineteenth century. One 
chronicler invites the grateful remembrance of all Christian 
people, because “just at the time when God sent forth 
into the eastern parts of the world the Tartars to slay and 
be slain, He also sent forth in the west his faithful and 
blessed servants, Dominic and Francis, to enlighten, in- 
struct, and build up in the faith.” 

Then, in Cathay as in Africa in the present day, the 
missionaries of Homo were more diplomatists than evan- 
gelists. Thus early did failure begin to mark their 
mission as it had vitiated that of their predecessors the 
Nestorians, whose churches and followers they frequently 
met with. Their message was imperfect, their methods 
were more of this world than those of Christ Himself, 
their motives wore mixed. The first monkish envoy from 
the Pope, sent forth from Lyons in 1245, was an Italian, 
John of Plano CarjMni, and he returned from North China 
in 1247 with a haughty reply. His narrative tells of 
Cathayans, on the sea-shore of China, with the Christian 
books, churches, and worship, but unbaptized, evidently 
of IJestorian origin. He was succeeded in 1256 by 
William de Rubruquis, who professed himself a pure 
missionary, but who carried letters from l^Jiis IX. of 
France,,' and he is the first accurately to describe the 
Chinese hieroglyphic writing. Immediately after him 
Hay ton I., king of little Armenia, sent his brother to the 
Khan to do homage as a vassal, and he was absent for 
four years. In a letter to the king and queen of Cyprus, 
sent from Samarkand, the prince writes of Tangut, in 
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Cathay, as the land from which the three kings went to 
Bethlehem to worship Jesus Christ, and adds — “I tell you 
that we have found many Christians scattered all over the 
East, and many fine churches, lofty, ancient, and of good 
architecture, which have been spoiled by the Turks.” He 
records how the conquests of the Khans had delivered 
from the cruelty of the Mohammedans a certain Christian 
king in the land of India. King Hay ton himself went to 
the Great Khan’s court, and gives a rough account of 
Buddhism. 

By the end of the thirteenth century it seemed to 
depend on an accident whether the prevailing religion in 
Asia might not be Christianity, nominally, at least, like 
Vladimir’s in Kussia. The Khans, described as “ deists,” 
had gradually come to accept the policy of uniting with 
the Christian Powers of Europe against the Mussulmans, 
as formulated at Lyons. Kublai Khan, the greatest of 
them, was willing to study Latin Christianity, but he was 
denied the opportunity for which he sought. It is iMarco 
Polo, who records the facts, and no part of his marvellous 
book is so interesting as that record. 

When Nicolas and Matfeo Polo, the father and uncle of 
the great Venetian, first visited his court as teachers, 
Kublai examined them “about the ways of the Latins,” 
and sent them back as his envoys to the Pope. In his 
letter, copies of which, dated a century later from the 
Khan of Persia to the King of France, are preserved 
in the French archives, Kublai asked for a hundred. 
Christians, “ intelligent men acquainted with the sovenj 
arts,” well qualified to enter into controversy, and able! 
clearly to prove by force of argument to idolater^ and! 
other kinds of folk that the law of Christ was best, and ' 
that all other religions were false and naught ; and that 
if they would prove this he and all under him would be- 
come Christians and the Church’s liegemen.” This is a 
remarkable document. When we remember the circum- 
stances of the Christian nations of Europe and our own 
Saxon forefathers, wc may say that virtually the fate of 
Asia as to prevailing religious belief hung upon it. But 
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what was the result? On their return the two Polos 
found that Pope Clement IV. had just died* Such were 
the factions among the cardinals that no successor was 
elected for three years. When Gregory was chosen in 
1271, he selected Nicolas of Vicenza and William of Tri- 
poli, preaching friars and “ unquestionably as learned 
churchmen as were to be found in that day,” to accompany 
the Polos, now joined by their young nephew, Marco, to 
the Great Khan. But, alas for the missionary zeal of the 
friars ! they fled back from Layas port in the Levant. 
The three Venetians in due time reached the Khan, who, 
instead of a hundred learned and zealous Christians, had 
to be content with “ oil from the sepulchre ” at J erusalem. 
Thus an opportunity was lost for Christianising Asia, 
similar to that which Europe was allowed in the persons 
of Constantine and Clovis, Vladimir and our own 
w^thelbert. 

21ie Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, concerning the 
Kingdoms and Marvels of the East, as newly translated and 
edited with learned notes by the late Colonel Sir Henry 
Yule, LL.D. (2 rid edition, 1875), gives a most vivid, de- 
tailed, and accurate picture of the progress and the position 
of Nestorian and Roman Christianity towards the close of 
the thirteenth century under the tolerant sway of the 
Great Khan of Ccathay and of the Hindu sovereigns of 
India. As one of Kublai Khan’s governors or envoys 
Marco Polo twice visited India. On the first occasion he 
approached it from the Chinese side of Yunan, and spent 
some time in the province of Bangala, which was probably 
the modern Burma then ruled by a Bengal dynasty, and 
included modern Assam and Bengal up to its later Mussul- 
man capital of Murshidabad. At a later time he not only 
visited but dwelt in several of the cities and countries of 
Southern India, regarding which, their Brahmans and their 
Christians, he gives us wonderfully correct information. 
Finally, when he, his father, and uncle were reluctantly 
permitted by the Great Khan to leave Cathay in charge of 
a bride for Arghun, Khan of Persia, he touched at Ceylon 
and the extreme south of India again. On his way to 
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Hormuz and at the head of the Persian Gulf he became 
acquainted with the Malabar coast and Western India as 
far as Mekran, to say nothing of Madagascar, Sokotra, the 
east coast of Africa up to Abyssinia, and the islands of the 
Indian Ocean. The port from which he started in 1292 
was Zayton, now Chin Chan in Fokien, which has given to 
our language the word Satin. He tells us of eleven coun- 
tries, in most of which he describes Christian churches, 
using such a sentence as this — “ The people are idolaters, 
but there are also some Christians and some Jews.” The 
eleven, in their proper geographical order and present 
names, are these, following the coast of the Indian penin- 
sula from east to west, from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Persian Gulf : — Telingana, Madras, Tanjor, Tinnevelli, 
Comorin, Quilon, Cannanor, Bombay, Cambay, Somnath, 
and Mekran. Marco Polo tells also the same story of 
the diamonds of Golconda guarded by serpents, and ob- 
tained by throwing down pieces of flesh which are carried 
off by eagles, that has become well known through the 
Arabian Nights, The earliest mention of this legend is 
by St. Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, who tells 
it of the jacinth in his account of the twelve jewels in 
the breastplate of the Jewish high priest. 

The rivalry of the Bomanist and Nestorian Churches, 
Avhich began in India soon after Marco Polo^s visit, and 
the gradual apostasy of not a few communities abandoned 
by the mother Church and without spiritual life, is seen in 
his account of the Island of Sokotra. There, eleven cen- 
turies before, Pantoenus had found earnest disciples of the 
apostolic school, and had confirmed them in the faith. 
Now the Venetian traveller writes, “Their archbishop has 
nothing to do with the Pope of Borne, but is subject to the 
great Archbishop who lives at Baudas (Baghdad). He rules 
over the bishop of that island, and many other bishops in 
those regions of the world, just as our Pope does in these.” 
Piracy and witchcraft prevailed, and Islam followed. By 
the middle of the seventeenth century a Carmelite who 
visited the people found them still professing to be 
Christians, but following rites in which the cross, circum- 
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cision, and sacrifices to the moon, were horribly jumblec 
without knowledge. Now the only trace of Christian in 
fluence in the savage Mohammedan island protected by the 
British Empire, is found in the name of the village Coles 
soah, which is believed to embody the Greek eJcMesia. 
Sokotra is at once a living example of the failure of a false 
or imperfect Christianity to regenerate a peojile, and a 
warning to the evangelical Church to bear and have 
patience, and for the Name’s sake to labour and not 
to faint, as our Lord declared to E 2 :)hesus, and again to 
Laodicea — “be zealous and repent.” 

The first half of the fourteenth century was, alike in 
India and Cathay, a time of Eranciscan and Dominican' 
missionary enterjn'ise and Latin commercial activity. The 
Mongol domination kej^t Islam in check, and promoted 
toleration all over Asia. Marco Polo’s sj^irit and examj^le, 
the wealth he brought, and the stories he told, stirred up 
many followers. John of Monte Corvino was, after him, 
the first of a band of missionaries eager to win the Budd- 
hist, Mohammedan, and Nestorian alike to allegiance to 
the Pope, who made him Archbishoj:) of Peking and Patri- 
arch of a wide region, wdth the approval of the Great 
Khan. He w'as the first to begin Poman Catholic missions 
in India. From the crowd of monkish annalists and adven- 
turous travellers, wdio have left narratives of their cx- 
I^erience, tw^o missionaries stand out, Friar Jordanus and- 
Friar Odoricus, in the century which transferred the 
command of the commerce and the Christianity of the 
peojjle of India from the illustrious republics of Italy to the 
maritime enterprise and fanatical intolerance of Portugal. 

Jefrdanus, a Dominican born at S6vcrac, near Toulouse, 
was twice in India. lie wrote the Mirahilia Descripta, oi' 
the Wonders of the East, translated by Sir Henry Yule, with 
a commentary, for the Hakluyt Society. We have also 
two of his Latin letters. The first was addressed to his 
Dominican brethren and to Franciscan missionaries then at 
Tabreez and two other cities in North Persia, since made 
famous by the hardships of Henry Marty n and the toils 
of the American missionaries on the j^lain east of Lake 
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Ooroomia. He urges the despatch of missionaries to the 
three cities in Western and Southern India — of Sup6ra or 
Surat, Paroco or Broach, and Columbum or Quilon. 
Thereupon the Dominican Nicolaus Bomanus at once left 
Persia for India. The second letter, written three years 
after, describes his own journey from Tabreez and voyage 
to Quilon, reversing the route followed by Henry Martyn 
five centuries later, when ho took the Word of God to the 
Persians. After a year at Columbum or Quilon Jordanus 
seems to have returned, and to have been sent out again as 
Bishop of Columbum in 1430. The bull of Pope John 
XXII. commends the new prelate to the goodwill of the 
Christians, and invites the Nascarine or Nazarani, the name 
of the Syrian Christians to this day, to abjure their schism 
and enter the unity of the (R.) Catholic Church. On 
the way out Jordanus was entrusted with the pallium 
for the Archbishop of Sultania, between Tabreez and 
Tehran, the old Persian capital to which ecclesiastically 
Columbum was subject, and the ruined ciimp at which, we 
may add, the dying Martyn in vain sought audience of 
the Shah that he might present his Persian New Testa- 
ment. 

Jordanus was a true missionary, as appears from the 
whole tone of his curious book, lie describes the Parsees, 
the casteless aborigines, the Hindu worship of idols, and the 
iconoclasm of the Mohammedan invaders from Mahmood 
of Ghazni’s time. He is the first to note the instinctive 
apprehension called proj)hecy and fully realised by 
England in the Mutiny of 1857, thus — “The pagans of 
this India have prophecies of their own that we Latins are 
to subjugate the whole world.” After his survey .of the 
non-Christian i:>eoifics, closing with the words, “ ’Tis grief 
to hear and woe to sec,” Jordanus goes on, “In this India 
there is a scattered people, one here another there, who 
call themselves Christians, but arc not so, nor have they 
baptism, nor do they know anything else about the faith ; 
nay, they believe St. Thomas the Great to be Christ ! 
There I baptized and brought into the faith about three 
hundred souls, of whom many were idolaters and Saracens. 
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And let me tell you that among the idolaters a man may 
with safety expound the Word of the Lord, nor is any one 
among the idolaters hindered from being baptized through- 
out all the East.” The conclusion to which the zealous 
missionary comes is this, that while there is no land equal 
to Christendom, “and above all we have the true faith 
though it bo ill kept,” “as God is my witness, ten times 
better Christians and more charitable withal be those who 
be converted by the preaching and Minor friars to our faith 
than our own folk here, as experience hath taught me.” 

Jordan us was full of loyalty to the Master^s command, 
of faith in His promise, and love to the souls for whom He 
died, presenting in all this a delightful contrast to the 
Abb6 Dubois of the same Church and region a century 
ago. The friar’s closing words are a summons to all 
Christians — “ Of the conversion of those nations of India 
I say this, that if there were two or three hundred good 
friars who would faithfully and fervently preach the 
Catholic faith, there is not a year which would not see 
more than X. thousand persons converted to the Christian 
faith. For whilst I was among those schismatics and unbe- 
lievers, I believe that more than X. thousand or thereabout 
were converted to our faith ; and because we, being few in 
number, could not occupy or even visit many parts of the 
land, many souls (wo is me !) have perished, and exceeding 
many do perish for lack of preachers of the word of the 
Lord.” Then after describing that contemporary burst of 
proselytising zeal which carried the Koran to Sumatra and 
Java, — Mohammedan ever since, — Jordanus relates how he 
had been four times cast into prison by the Mohammedans. 
“ Howv many times I have had my hair plucked out and 
been scourged and been stoned God Himself knoweth 
and I, who had to bear all this for my sins, yet have not 
attained to end my life as a martyr for the faith as did 
four of my brethren ! Nay, five preaching friars and four 
Minors were there in my time cruelly slain for the 
Catholic faith. Wo is me that I was not with them 
there ! ” 

This introduces us to the story of the '^Four Martyrs 
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ifJThana,- near Bombay, which is the brightest episode in 
the generally dark history of early Eomanist missions in. 
India, after allowing for the legendary allegorical language 
in which it has been preserved to us. We find the details 
in a chronicle of the fourteenth century purporting to have 
been written by Jordanus, and the main facts ate vouched 
for not only by his acknowledged work, but by his 
eontemporary Odoricus and successor John de Marignola. 

Sent by the Pope, then residing at Avignon, Jordanus 
and his band of missionaries preached their way through 
Persia, departed from Hormuz, landed at Diu off* the north 
coast of Bombay, and thence sailed to Thana in 1321. They 
found the Mohammedan fury at its height. In the ab- 
sence of Jordanus on a preaching tour to the north, the 
four missionaries, who were Franciscans, — Thomas, James, 
Demetrius, and Peter, — were accused by one Yusuf before 
the governor, and boldly defended the doctrine of the 
divine Sonship of the Lord Jesus Christ, so obnoxious to 
the Unitarians of Islam. They were sentenced to death 
by fire. The youngest, James of Padua, to quote the 
chronicler, “a young wrestler for Christ, incontinently 
went into the fire and abode in it until it was well-nigh 
spent, rejoicing and uttering praise, and without any burn- 
ing of his hair even, or of the cloth of his gown.” Stripped 
of his garment which, according to the Mussulman tradi- 
tion, was that of Abraham, who when cast into the flames 
at Chaldaea took no hurt, the young confessor was again 
thrown into the furnace, but without harm. The four 
wore then set free, but were the night following despatched 
to the joys of heaven. Hastily returning to Thana, Jor- 
danus, helped by a Genoese merchant there, removed the 
precious remains to old Surat, and buried them in a 
church there. • Odoric, the Bohemian, a wandering saint, 
accompanied by an Irishman, Friar James, arrived at 
Surat a year after, and carried off* the ashes of the four 
martyrs on his fourteen years voyaging to Peking, and 
through Central Asia to Padua, where he told his long story, 
as translated by Sir Henry Yule. To the expressed annoy- 
ance of that great scholar and good Christian, Odoric was 
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made 'a beatus or semi-saint of the Church of Eome, 
although he showed little of the self-consecration of John 
of Monte Cor vino and Jordanus. A quaint bas-relief at 
his shrine at Udine represents a friar of sixty with a 
Socratic countenance preaching to the people of India, while 
a cherub j^ours a cataract of water on the adoring crowd. 

We may pass over the not infrequent references to 
Christianity in India by Ibn Batuta, of Tangier, the 
remarkable Mohammedan traveller in 1324 j by Nicolo 
Conti, the Venetian, who apostatised to save his life in 
1419-1440; by Abd-er-Euzzak, at the same time; who found 
a Christian as vizier of the sultan of Vijayanagar ; by the 
Eussian Nikitin (1468-1474), who recorded that he had 
already passed the fourth great day in a Mussulman 
country and had not renounced Christianity ; by the 
Genoese merchant Hieronomo di Santo Stefano (1494- 
1499), and by the Bolognese Ludovico Varthema (1503- 
1508), who witnessed the decadence of the Syrian and 
the advent of the Eomanist power of Portugal. From 
west and east India is about to be approached by sea. 
Columbus and Da Gama are at hand. 

Hitherto wo have traced the failure of missionary 
Christianity because of its giving forth an uncertain or a 
false sound on the central message of Jesus Christ, or 
because of its using political methods and unspiritual 
weapons which our Lord Himself denounced. Buddhism 
and Islam prevailed in Asia accordingly. Now we come 
to the first example in history of the union of the gospel 
with science, or the use of scientific discovery and 
ascertained truth by Christianity. In the historical 
providence of God, geography and the gospel have worked 
together in a holy and fruitful alliance all through the 
three centuries from Prince Henry the Navigator and 
Christopher Columbus to Walter Ealcigh, the Pilgrim 
Fathers, William Carey, and David Livingstone. In these 
men we see Scripture and science united sincerely and 
reverently to bring the world to Christ. Of them all are 
the words of Henry Yule, that great Christian officer and 
geographer, true — their genius and lofty enthusiasm, their 
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ardent and justified previsions mark them as “lights of 
the human race.” To the landing of Carey, son of the 
English wool-weaver, at Calcutta on the 10th November 
1793, as to that of Columbus, son of the Genoese wool- 
weaver, on the (West) Indian Island of Guanahani three 
centuries before, wo may apply the words in which the 
“ Christ-carrier ” closed the letter reporting his first voyage 
— “ Our Redeemer hath granted this victory ... an 
event of such high importance in which all Christendom 
ought to rejoice, and which it ought to celebrate with 
great festivals and the offering of solemn thanks to the 
Holy Trinity, with ‘many solemn prayers both for the 
great exaltation which may accrue .... in turning many 
nations to our holy faith, and also for the temporal 
benefits which will bring great refreshment and gain 
.... to all Christians.” 

To that noble Prince of Portugal, Henry the Naviga- 
tor. (great-grandson of Edward HI. of England), who 
chose as his motto, “Talent de Bien Paire,” or “the 
desire to do good,” wo owe the discovery of the Cape 
route to India. When Cape Bojador was passed — the 
first step in the history of African and Indian discovery 
by the cast — Prince Henry besought the Virgin that she 
“ would guide and set forth the doings in this discovery 
to the praise and glory of God, and to the increase of His 
holy faith.” | Columbus, as the servant of Spain after His 
own Genoa had refused his offer — Henry VII. of England 
having sent his favourable answer too late — determined, 
with a fanatical resolution, to reach India by the west, 
beginning with his countryman Marco Polo’s islands of 
Chipangu (Japan) and Antilla. These were represented 
in the chart of his learned correspondent, Toscanelli of 
Florence, as Inidway between the coasts of Europe and 
Africa on the cast and the coasts of Asia on the west. 
Marco Polo had written of these people as idolaters, and 
“ concerning the fashion of the idols,” the deeds ascribed 
to which are “ such a parcel of devilries as it is best not 
to tell.” Columbus burned to convert them to Christ, 
and he took with him a letter as ambassador from Spain 
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to the Grand Khan of Cathay with this object.^ The 
illustrious admiral sailed under the green cross, a banner 
of his own device ; he took possession of new lands with 
“ immense thanksgivings to Almighty God,” with solemn 
services and an immediate effort to instruct the natives ; 
he carried homo to Ferdinand and Isabella nine of the 
native Indians for baptism. 

Christopher Columbus, in truth, was the first and 
greatest Christian missionary in action, as his contempo- 
rary, Erasmus, was in writing and in translating the New 
Testament. But ho was as sternly and narrowly a 
member of the Church of Rome as the missionary bishop 
Las Casas, whose father sailed with him, and who ecclesi- 
astically followed him. By their discoveries through 
Portugal and Spain, Prince Henry and Columbus began 
the counter-reformation which the Society of Jesus was 
soon after chartered by the Pope Paul III. to carry on, 
along with the older monastic orders. For the three 
centuries, from Columbus to Carey, foreign missions were 
identified with the intolerant and sacramentarian form of 
Christianity, if we except the small Moravian society of 
Germany in the later years of that period. According to 
the teaching and practical action of the great discoverers, 
not to be in the Church was to bo without the only 
true and saving faith, was to be certain of hell. Even 
Columbus, who was so pious that “ for fasting and saying 
all the divine office he might be thought professed in some 
religious order,” who wrote Latin prayers, and used as his 
cipher a seven-lettered device based on his name Christopher, 
reported it as the drawback of his distant voyages, that he 
was so far away from the holy sacraments of the Holy 
Church as to be out of salvation if he were to die. “ Weep 
for me, ye that are charitable to me or just,” he wrote. 

This ritualistic conviction became the source of, as it 

^ Let due record be given to the name of the monk, Antonio de 
Marchena, who, in the seclusion of La Rabida, first fired Columbus 
with the missionary idea at the time when the Mohammedans and 
the Jews were being expelled from Spain. See the Life of Columhua 
(the best) by Clements Markham, C.B. (1892). 
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was the apology for, every form of intolerance and even 
crime at the hands of otherwise good men. Like Saul, 
the early explorers verily thought they did God service 
when they persecuted the dark races. He who had called 
the first island ho discovered San Salvador, and had 
reported that its people “would easily be converted to 
Christianity,” became unconsciously, but not the less really, 
the originator of the slave-trade. “To the first island 
that I found I gave the name San Salvador, in remem- 
brance of His High Majesty, who hath marvellously 
brought all these things to pass.” Of the natives he 
wrote : “I gave away a thousand good and pretty articles 
which I had brought with me, in order to win their 
affection, and that they might be led to become Christians. 
They believe that all power, and indeed all good things, 
are in heaven ; and they are firmly convinced that I, with 
my vessels and crews, came from heaven.” His second 
expedition took out Father Buil and other Benedictines 
to La Navidad, the colony he had founded in Hispaniola 
or Hayti, that they might “bring the dwellers in the 
Indies to a knowledge of the holy Catholic faith lovingly.” 
Alas ! he found the colony broken up and its stragglers 
attacked by the Carib “cannibals.” He founded another 
in a different part of the island, calling it Isabella, and 
sent home to the sovereigns of Spain a report, dated 
January 1494, of which we have the copy with the 
marginal orders of Ferdinand and Isabella. He declares 
that he has sent home some Indians from the Cannibal 
Islands as slaves to be taught Castillian, and so to become 
interpreters able to carry on the work of conversion. He 
proposes that, “ for the advantage of their souls,”, such 
slaves be sent in payment of the cargoes required for the 
maintenance of the colony. “ Los Reyes ” reply that 
both the cannibals and the peaceful Indians of the colony 
should be brought to the holy Catholic faith “ there ” or on 
the spot, and disapprove of the despatch of slaves. We 
must not judge Columbus entirely by the standard of our 
own day. But that unfortunate despatch of 1494 was, 
historically, the beginning of what, under the colour of 
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missionary motives, has ever since been the greatest crime 
against humanity. Soon Africans took the place of the 
weak Indians. To this day, unhappily, slave -buying 
and slave-owning is one of the missionary methods of the 
Latin Church in Africa, as it used to be in America and in 
the dark ages of Europe. 

On the 20th May 1506, at the age of threescore and 
ten, Columbus entered into rest, after acts of penitence 
and faith, saying, in the Latin of the Vulgate, “Into thy 
hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” From Valladolid, 
and Seville, and from San Domingo, his dust and that of 
his son, Don Diego, were successively conveyed to Cuba, 
where, in the cathedral of the Havana, they were last 
interred in solemn state in the year 1795. The wrongs 
suffered by the great admiral, culminating after his death 
in the giving of the name of a Florentine contractor, 
Vespucci Amerigo, to the New World, may be held to 
atone for the one blot on the luirity, the nobility, and the 
everlasting memory of Christopher Columbus. He opened 
the widest of all doors to the gospel of Jesus Christ, so 
that we may well commemorate the great admiral on the 
missionary as on the geographical side of his unique 
achievement. This Italian, having vainly offered himself 
to England as well as Genoa, went forth from Spain to 
discover India by the west, and to Christianise Japan and 
China. By no accident, but in the almost fanatical faith 
which is fed by knowledge,^ he revealed the New World, 

^ In the remarkable description he gave of himself to Ferdinand 
and Isabella in the year 1501, Columbus wrote ; “At a very early age 
I became a sailor, and a sailor I have been ever since. ... I have 
held traffic and converse with the wise and prudent, churchmen and 
laymen, Latins and Greeks, Jews and Moors, and many others of other 
persuasions. I found the Lord to be gracious to my desire, and re- 
ceived from Him the spirit of understanding. . . . During this time 
have I seen, and made it my study to see, all writings, cosmography, 
histories, chronicles, i)hilosophics, and other arts, so that the hand of 
the Lord plainly opened my understanding to see that it was possible 
to sail from henco to the Indies, and set on fire my will for the 
execution thereof. ” To the last Columbus believed that it was the 
Indies he had found. 
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not only of still llomanist Mexico and South America, 
but of what is now prevailingly Protestant Canada and 
the United States. The event of the 12th October 1492 
meant the birth of the greatest evangelical and evangelising 
people of 1893 and the coming century. 

Luther was a young monk of twenty -three when 
Columbus died. From his awakening, down to the work 
of Carey in Serampore, during three centuries the Keformed 
Churches were asleep as to missions, spending their strength 
in internal dissension. Like the German Lutherans, who 
had created the Unitas Fratrum, he went out of the Church 
to form his missionary organisation. Calmly surveying 
the fruits of the discoveries of Columbus and his successors 
when, as a shoemaker, he sat on his stall and made his map 
of the world and taught the village children, Carey resolved 
to translate the Word of God into the languages of the dark 
races, as John Eliot had begun to do for the Ked Indians, 
whose ancestors Columbus had unwittingly enslaved. Well 
might Wilberforce, in the House of Commons, pronounce 
this a sublime conception. As Columbus had brooded over 
the idea of now lands in the west to be won for the Church 
of his day, and proved the idea a fact, so Carey’s heart 
burned within him, even from boyhood, when ho read the 
story of Captain Cook’s completion of the exploring work 
of Columbus in ,that Pacific Ocean, where not only Japan 
but a thousand islands were waiting for the good news of 
God. Like the Genoese sailor, the English shoemaker 
organised his expedition for the conversion of India, and 
led it himself all through the years till he saw its early 
fruition. Columbus sought the East Indies and Cathay, 
and he found the West Indies and America that the ^ great 
western people might become in our time one of the true 
evangelisers of India. ^ The Nestorians first, and then the 

^ The latest writer on the discovery of America, in tlie Quarterly 
Review for July 1893, remarks : “In that astonishing series of events 
which have broken the sword of Islam, subdued Asia under Christian 
influences, and made Europeans the conquering and civilising race 
among men, Columbus has proved himself a mighty leader. Enthu- 
siasm like his works miracles of which science reaps the fruits.” 
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Latin preaching friars, had failed to commend Christ to 
the Hindu, the Buddhist, and the Mohammedan of Southern 
Asia. A third attempt was to be made by Portugal 
through the Jesuit order, by Francis Xavier, Aleixo 
Jdenezes, and Robert de Nobilibus. 

On the 20th May 1498 [Vasco da~ Hama, ' having in a 
voyage of eleven months doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
and coasted along East Africa, ^landed at CalicutJ It was 
a momentous event, second only to the aSion of Columbus 
six years before. The Pope, the worst of the whole line, 
Alexander Borgia, had distributed the undiscovered world 
outside of Christendom between Spain and Portugal by 
his famous Bull, thus asserting the most extensive practical 
missionary policy in all history up to that time. The 
King of Portugal was constituted by the supreme Christian 
authority of his day ‘‘Lord of the Navigation, Conquest, 
and Trade of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India.” What 
in two voyages Vasco da Gama began, Albuquerque and 
Almeida, the first viceroy, gradually formed into an 
Eastern empire, which had one justification to set 
against its iniquities. It beat back the pressure of 
Solyman the Magnificent from Constantinople, and of the 
Sultan of Egypt from Alexandria, to keej) sealed up the 
trade of India which, for the eighteen hundred years since 
Alexander the Great, had enriched both powers, and 
Venice and Genoa as their partners and middlemen, 
Portugal, all unwittingly, prevented the destruction of 
Christendom by “ a colossal military empire on the 
Bosporus commanding the avenues of Asiatic trade,” 
which might have postponed for centuries alike the 
Reformation of the Church and the spread of the English- 
speaking race propagating the Reformed faith. Portugal, 
happily, could not keep the trade which it was the first 
to divert to the natural channel of *the ocean, because it 
did not prove worthy to be entrusted with the faith, which 
it used for selfish ends and degraded by unspiritual com- 
promises. Absorbed for a time in Spain, its decadence 

^ Sir Alfred Lyall on The llise of the British Dominion, in India, 
London (Murray), 1893. 
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went on, step by step, as first the Dutch Kepublic and 
then the England of Queen Elizabeth opened wide the 
doors of the East and the West, which Philip II. vainly 
tried to shut again with an intolerance like that of the 
Turk before him. , 

Portugal had planted its trading forts on the shores of 
Western and Southern India for forty years before it 
became a proselytising power. Its first centre, at Calicut, 
was not far to the north of Cochin, in the ancient town of 
which, now known as Cranganor, first the Jews and then 
the Christians, both apostolic and Nestorian, had formed 
settlements. One of the many adventurers who followed 
Da Gama — Pedro Alvaros Cabral — having seized the place 
became acquainted with the Syrian Christians. Two 
of them about to visit their Patriarch at Mosul, named 
Matthias and/JosepQ were taken by Cabral to Lisbon, 
en route to Persia, and these were the first Christians of 
India seen in Europe. The elder died there, and the 
younger, when at Venice on his further journey, wrote an 
account of his co-religionists and of his travels in a Latin 
work entitled Voyages of Joseph the Indian^ and returned to 
India by Lisbon. Though no more a missionary Church 
in the aggressive sense than their fathers, the Malabar 
Christians in the first half of the sixteenth century were a 
prosperous and even powerful community. For military 
and political services to the rajas of Cochin they enjoyed 
all the privileges of a protected caste. They even aspired 
to sovereign nationality on their own account at an early 
period, having a tradition that Beliarte was the first of a 
line of Christian kings who governed from Udiampoor, a 
few miles south-east of Ernakolam, the Cochin capital, 
where, alas ! the Portuguese archbishop, Monezes, was to 
destroy their Spiritual independence by the decrees of his 
Latin Synod of Diamper in 1509. 

We are thus introduced to the two men, the Spanish 
Francis Xavier and the Portuguese Aleixo de Menezes, 
who, in the sixteenth century, spread in South India Latin 

^ Histoire Dit Christianisme dcs hides. I’ar M. V. La Croze. A la 
Hayo, 175S, 2 vols. 

E 
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Christianity in its most debased form, — the Jesuit mis- 
sionary, with a pure zeal which has placed him in the 
Romish Calendar beside the apostle St. Thomas, and the 
archbishop, with a fanatical intolerance which devised the 
tortures of the Inquisition and ended in the extinction of 
the Eastern empire of his country. 



IV 

FRANCIS XAVIER AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

THE DUTCH ATTEMPT 


“ If ye he dead with Christ from the rudiments of the wmld, why, as 
though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances, after the coni- 
mandnienis and doctrines of men V " — Cou li. 20, 22. 


Periodically the city of Old Goa is filled by crowds of 
Koman Catholics, who present the sad spectacle in the 
midst of an idolatrous people of the worship of a mummy. 
A body, said to be that of the good and great Francis 
Xavier, is exhibited in the cathedral to deluded votaries, 
who for days defile before the repulsive object in solemn 
adoration. Pompous ceremonies and gay festivities add 
to the spectacle, and there are not a few who declare that 
the mummy has healed them of their diseases. Could 
Xavier himself address the deluded people, he would 
reprove them as he did those who eulogised him during 
his life. “ What ! ” he replied to friends who asked him 
if it was true that he had raised a dead child to life, “ I 
raise the dead ! Can you really believe such a thing of a 
wretch like me ? ” Yet half a century after his death 
a solemn conclave of all the dignitaries of Romish 
Christendom, j)resided over by Pope Urban VIII., cited 
miracles such as this as a ground for canonising one who 
was a saint in a far truer sense than many in the Calendar. 
As time passed on the legends by which his Church 
obscured the real glories of Xavier were disbelieved, but 
even Protestant writers like Sir James Stephen showed, in 
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dealing with his character, a singular carelessness as to 
historic truth. This writer in his Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography, which surpass Macaulay’s in interest and equal 
them in ability, uses all his eloquence to justify the 
marvellous stories of Xavier’s success in converting 
Asiatics, and of the facility with which he acquired in a 
few years languages so difficult and different as those of 
the western and eastern coasts of India, of Malacca, of the 
Spice Islands, of Japan, and of China, so that he was not 
only able to preach in them all, but to hold abstruse 
disquisitions on points of philosophy with the bonzes of 
Japan. It was high time that some writer, who really 
venerated the character of Francis Xavier, and had charity 
enough to remember who it was that reproved His 
disciples for repudiating the acts of those “ who followed 
not with them,” should apply to the records of the saint’s 
life the simplest canons of historical criticism. This was 
done in 1862 by the late Henry Venn,^ who, chiefly in the 
language of Xavier’s own letters, manages to tell us the 
whole truth as it had never been told before, while our 
regard for the saint as a man and a missionary becomes 
at once more intelligent and intense. The Jesuits have 
preserved many of the letters of the greatest ornament 
of their order. In 1795 Father Menchacha carefully 
edited them in chronological order, in a Latin transla- 
tion, and the Bologna edition, containing 146 letters,' 
is in all respects the standard. Mr. Venn uses this 

^ The Missionary Life and Lnhonrs of Francis Xavier^ taken from 
his own Corri’sj)ondcncey with a Sketch of the General Results of Roman 
Catholic Missions ainony the Heathen. By Henry Venn, B.D. , 
I’rebendary of St. Paul’s, Honorary Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society. London (Longman), 1862. With this work should be 
compared one ymblished in 1872 (Burns and Oates), The Life and 
Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By Henry James Coleridge, of the 
Society of Jesus. 2 vols. 3rd ed., 1876. See also The Life of St. 
Francis Xavier y apostle of the Indies and Japan^ from the Italian 
of D. Bartoli and J. P. Maffei ; especially the characteristic preface 
by the Very Rev. F. W. Faber of the Oratory, London, 1858. James 
Dryden, the poet’s brother, translated the Life of Francis Xavier by 
Pfere Bonhours. 
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and the French translation published at Brussels in 
1838. As these letters were written at different times 
from India, not only to friends such as Loyola and the 
Portuguese authorities at home, but to his brethren in 
India, they show us the whole man in his greatest and 
weakest points, while they describe his work and his aims 
in a manner which throws no little light on the character 
of Roman Catholic missions in the East. _ 

Xavier narrowly escaped being a Protestant, and 
throughout the whole of his letters a conflict is visible 
between that higher piety which finds its satisfaction only 
in intelligent communion with God, and that which seeks 
it in mere ritualism. Born in 1506, in the kingdom of 
Navarre, his youth was surrounded by Protestant influ- 
ences. The Court of Navarre, over which the sister of 
Francis I. presided, was filled with Reformers from Ger- 
many and Switzerland, who used not the weapons of 
theological lore, but the lighter artillery of satire and song. 
Pope Leo X. had, by the Concordat of 1517, struck a 
temporary blow at the liberties of the Gallicari Church ; 
but in the year 1533, so far had a spirit of toleration 
spread that Calvin and Cop, the Rector of the University 
of Paris, were so bold as to procLaim the new doctrines in 
the face of the whole Sorbonne. Xavier as a youth had 
entered into the gay and literary pursuits of the Protestant 
Court of Navarre, and distinguished himself at Paris by 
his over-ready witticisms and martial spirit. It is singular 
that, at the very time he was expounding Aristotle to the 
students who flocked to his lectures, Calvin was writing 
his Institutes in the same city. Had that stern but 
large-minded man, at that time hardly out of bojdiood, 
obtained an influence over young Xavier, early impressions 
might have* been deepened, and there would have been 
one saint less in the Romish Calendar though not in the 
Church of Christ. But Ignatius Loyola obtained that 
influence, and in the first letter which has come down to 
us, dated from Paris, 24th March 1535, Xavier, writing to 
his brother in Spain, defends himself and Loyola from 
certain calumnies, and expresses his affectionate gratitude 
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to his friend for assisting him with money when in dis- 
tress, and for .having rescued him from the influence of 
Protestant teachers. The expression is remarkable : “ The 
benefit Ignatius Loyola has conferred of highest value is 
that of fortifying my youthful imprudence against the 
deplorable dangers arising from my familiarity with men 
breathing out heresy ; such as are many of my contem- 
poraries in Paris in these times, who would insidiously 
undermine faith and morality beneath the specious mask 
of liberality and superior intelligence.” Calvin was not 
.iihc least of these “men breathing out heresy.” 

But Loyola had done his work in securing Xavier as a 
coadjutor. A few months before, in 1534, a date to bo 
remembered in the history of Eastern missions, he had, 
with six of his friends, including Xavier, formed an asso- 
ciation for converting^ unbelievers. This was the precursor 
of that notorious [Company of JesuslAvhich has been sup- 
pressed and revived, and under the mask of religion has 
done untold injury to the spii’itual and civil liberties of 
mankind. The first project of a mission to the Holy 
Land was given ux) on account of the war there. Xavier, 
as a mendicant friar, was attemjiting to revive the tone 
of religion at Bologna and other universities, when John 
III. of Portugal summoned him, Ijoyola, and their friend 
Lefevre, to head a Jesuit mission to the East Indies. The 
scheme did not commend itself to Loyola, who proposed 
to send the two most obscure of his order. But at last 
Xavier was permitted to set out, especially commissioned 
by the King, and accompanying the new Viceroy, to Goa. 
As a Papal nuncio he also bore letters to “ David, King 
of Ethiopia,” and to all the kings of the East from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Ganges. He was accompanied 
by another Jesuit Father, Paul Camerte, and by a lay 
assistant, while a college was established at Coimbra for 
the support of two hundred Jesuit associates, who were 
to be trained for India missions. The Franciscans had 
for some time been labouring in the East, but John III. 
wa s not satisfied with their zeal. ^ 

At the age of thirty-six /Xavi er jand ^ at Goa^ in May 
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1542, and his labours till his death on a barren island on 
the coast of China were spread over ten years and a half. 
Goa ho found more splendid and hardly more godless than 
Calcutta was last century. Small fleets at sea and small 
bodies of trooi3s on land were engaged in incessant attacks 
on native governments, such as never rose to the dignity 
of political movements like those of the French and Eng- 
lish at a later period. Hindoos were kept there by the 
Portuguese, as Africans are now in Mozambique, as slaves. 
A half-caste race sprang into existence not only from the 
vices of the godless settlers, but as a matter of policy, for 
Albuquerque had seized native women, and forcibly bap- 
tized them, that they might be married to his soldiers. 
In this mixed class the Portuguese sought to recruit their 
army and navy, seeing not that it is only in proportion 
as the conquering race maintains its moral and physical 
supremacy that its power to hold, to rule, and civilise the 
people will remain stable. There was a great work to bo 
done in Goa, but if it had been this Xavier had wanted 
ho might as well have remained in Europe. For a time 
he confined himself to the hospitals and asylums, but in a 
few months his career seems to have shai^ed itself. 

Like the greatest of our Protestant missionaries, he 
resolved to establish in Goa a college for the training 
of native preachers, whom he would leave under the care 
of others, while ho himself went forth to evangelise among 
the people. The Viceroy, who had been his fellow- voyager, 
persuaded him to visit a settlement of pearl-fishers near 
the modern Tuticorin. Already some of this poor com- 
munity had professed to be Christians, while the Viceroy 
thought that by baptizing them all he would secure their 
loyalty to Goa, and consequently a monopoly of the* lucra- 
tive fisher/. Xavier had begun badly, as Commissioner of 
John III., as Papal Nuncio, as the friend and agent of the 
Viceroy, in advancing his political schemes. But, disap- 
proving of missionaries taking part in political movements 
or depending on secular aid, we would not judge Xavier 
harshly. He lived at a time very different from the pre- 
sent, when the spirit of tru^ toleration and the right of 
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private judgment were hardly known even to the Reformers 
who battled so fiercely for the principles of both. Xavier, 
moreover, did little more than Bishop Mackenzie’s Zam- 
besi mission in their attacks on slave-hunting tribes long 
after. He held that the missionary is the pioneer of 
civilisation as well as of that Christianity on which it is 
based, and he reproved the godless among his countrymen 
in the East as its greatest obstacles. The following passage 
shows with what a pure spirit he entered on his work, and 
the zeal which burns in these words he showed to the last, 
even when sad experience taught him sometimes to doubt 
if an adult Hindoo could possibly be saved : — 

‘ ‘ The miseries of a long voyage ; the dealing witli the sins of other 
l)eople, while you arc oppressed by your own ; a permanent abode 
among the heathen, and this in a land which is scorched by the rays 
of the sun, — all these tilings are indeed trials. But if they be endured 
for the cause of God, they become great comforts and the sources of 
many heavenly pleasures. I am persuaded that those who truly love 
the cross of Christ esteem a life thus passed in aflliction to be a happy 
one, and regard an avoidance of the cross, or an exemption from it, as 
a kind of <leath. For what death is more bitter than to live without 
Christ, when once wo have tasted His preciousness ; or to desert Him, 
that we may follow our own desires ? Believe me, no cross is to be 
compared with this cross. On the other hand, how happy it is to live 
in dying daily, and in mortifying our own will, and in seeking, not 
our own, but the things that are Jesus Christ’s ! ” 

“ I trust that, through the merits and prayers of our holy mother 
the Church, in which is my chief confidence, and through the prayers 
of its living members, to which you belong, our Lord Jesus Christ will 
sow the gosi^el seed in this heathen land by my instrumentality, though 
a worthless servant. Especially, if He shall be pleased to use such a 
poor creature as I am for so great a work, it may shame the men who 
were b<ft-n for great achievements ; and it may stir up the courage of 
the timid, when, forsooth, they see me, who am but dust and ashes, 
and the most abject of men, a visible witness of the great want of 
labourers. I will, indeed, cheerfully devote myself to be the constant 
servant of any who will come over here and devote themselves to work 
in the vineyard of our common Lord.” 

Xavier learned the lesson taught by events since his 
day, that “colonisation is the habitual, perhaps the indis- 
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pensable, forerunner of the gospel among barbarians or 
half-civilised tribes.” Sir James Stephen, who was well 
able from his position and daily duties to judge, years ago 
declared that we shall Christianise India only in propor- 
tion as we Anglicise her. He may be imaginative in 
thinking that if England had been, in Xavier’s days, the 
sovereign of the East, that renovating process would even 
now have been complete, for it is only within this century 
that England has become really equal to the trust confided 
to her. Moreover the errors of twice a millennium do not 
die so quickly. But it is to Xavier’s credit that he at 
least dimly apprehended this truth in a sense different 
from that of the conquering monarchs of Spain and Portu- 
gal, who would have spread the cross by the swords of 
men far worse in their lives than the idolaters they wanted 
to convert. 

Eor three years beginning with May 1542, Xavier 
toiled as a missionary in South India. For two and a 
half he was occupied in a visit to the Chinese Archipelago. 
The subsequent four years ho spent in superintending the 
Jesuit missions in India, and in a visit to Japan, where he 
resided two years, and then returned to Goa. The last 
year of his life he devoted to a disastrous attempt to enter 
China as he had done Japan. 

Xavier’s whole (principles a nd modes 61 acti S^ as a 
missionary were based on the Romish and idolatrous 
sacramentarian theory. To put it theologically, ho sought 
to secure in his so-called converts not an opus operans, 
a subjective change of nature working out into the life, 
but an opus operatum, an external work which required 
the consent of neither heart nor understanding, but, only 
the recitation of a few prayers or the creed, and baptism. 
He never met the natural difficulty which is the stumbling- 
block of every Asiatic — that outward ceremonies cannot 
purge from sin. So far as a vague dread of Christianity 
was a cause of the Mutiny of 1857, the fear was based on 
ignorance of the fact that no loss of caste, no ceremonial 
defilement, no study of a mere book, can make a man a 
Christian. Roman Catholicism shares this error with all 
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non-Christian religions, and hence, while we allow that its 
converts are better than they were as heathens, we cannot 
expect that, in the future any more than in the past, its 
missions will be successful. Xavier personally was much 
more free from this delusion as to the value of ritualism 
than many of his order and Church. That order had 
taken its rise from the severe spiritufil struggles of accom- 
plished men of the world like Xavier and Loyola. Not 
only so, but Xavier was familiar with that doctrine of 
“ grace ” which the Reformers preached in Navarre, in 
Paris, in Germany, and in Geneva, in his days. But the 
very difficulties presented by Hinduism and Buddhism to 
a change of heart in their votaries — obliterating the con- 
science as these systems do — led Xavier, in his desire for 
results, to be content with the outward show of belief, with 
baptism, and the unintelligent repetition of words denot- 
ing spiritual ideas far beyond the comprehension of the 
poor fishermen and peasants among whom chiefly he 
laboured. 

Such being his princiifics, his modes of action corre- 
sponded. He did not make the mistake of his successors, 
in living as a Hindu and lowering the dignity of his soul 
to the degraded level of the idolater like Robert de Nobili- 
bus and Abbe Dubois. But even when he despairs most 
of success, even when his moral sense and spiritual in- 
stincts are most shocked at the vices of his converts and* 
of the unbaptized, he never loses his afTection for them. 
Like his Master who wej^t over the city He had so often 
denounced, Xavier yearned for the people who were as 
sheep without a shepherd, and did not spare himself for 
their, sake. But his letters clearly show that he never 
mastered one Oriental language, and that frequently he was 
without an interpreter. In some cases he bought his 
converts with money. Speaking of the villages of pearl- 
fishers at Tuticorin after he had been two years among 
them, he says he visits from village to village ; — 

“All being thus surveyed, my labour comes over again in the same 
order. In each village I leave one copy of the Christian Instructicni. 
I appoint all to assemble on festival days, and to chant the rudiments 
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of the Christian faith ; and in each o* the villages I appoint a fit 
person to preside. For their wages the Viceroy, at niy request, has 
assigned 4000 gold fanams. Multitudes in these i)arts are only not 
Christians because none are found to make them Christians. Here 
I am, almost alone from the time that Anthony remained sick at 
Manapar, and I find 'it a most inconvenient J)osition to be in the 
midst of a people of an unknown tongue, without the assistance of an 
interpreter. Roderitk, indeed, who is now here, acts as an interpreter 
in the jdace of Anthony ; but you know well how much they know of 
Portuguese. Conceive, therefore, what kind of life I live in this place, 
what kind of sermons I am able to address to the assemblies, when 
they who should repeat my address to the people do not understand 
me, nor I them. I ought to be an adept in dumb show. Yet I am not 
without work, for I want no interpreter to baptize infants just born, 
or those which their parents bring ; nor to relieve the famished and 
the naked who come in my way. So I devote myself to these two 
kinds of good works, and do not regard my time as lost.” 

It is doubtful if the people understood the translations 
of the creed into their own language. After recounting a 
largo number of baptisms, Xavier, in one of his letters, says 
they had mistranslated the very first word of the Creed, 
and that, instead of the word “ I believe,” (credo), they had 
been using the exjjression, “ I will,” (void ) ! Xavier’s 
phrase always is Feci Christianos.” At the same time 
he insisted, by a strict discipline, on at least outward' 
conformity to the Decalogue, and when the oidy Brahman 
whom ho had found to exhibit an intelligent and candid 
mind wanted to be secretly baptized, he refused to do 
it. Still the argument Xavier uses most frequently to 
stir up his brethren in Europe to send more mission- 
aries, and to quicken the missionaries already in the field, 
is that they will thus bo delivered from the pains of pur- 
gatory. To Mansilla, his colleague on the fishery coast, he 
writes — “ God give you patience, which is the first 
requisite in dealing with this nation. Imagine to yourself 
that you are in purgatory, and that you are washing away 
the guilt of your evil deeds. Acknowledge the singular 
mercy of God in granting you the opportunity for expiat- 
ing the sins of your youth while you live and breathe, 
which may now be accomplished by the merits of grace. 
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and at a far less cost of suffering than in the world to 
come.” Xavier’s wondrous zeal was not incompatible with 
great fickleness as to the object to which it was directed, 
and with great impatience as to results. Hence his inces- 
sant journeys from place to place and country to country. 

Two years were sufficient to convince him that to 
Christianise the poor pearl-divers was hopeless, even with 
the help of “ gold fanams,” and he resolved to direct his 
attention to the “ kings ” of India and the East. Hence 
his visit to the Spice Islands, in which he seems to have 
secured the nominal adhesion for a time of only two 
rajas, who expected political benefits from Goa. It is on 
his return to India for fifteen months, to organise all the 
Jesuit missions in the East, that the high elements of his 
nature appear. To this period of his life are due the rapid 
extension of Jesuit missions from the Cape of Good Hope 
to China and Japan, and the proportionate decline of the 
Franciscan and Augustinian missions. What Loyola was 
to the whole Jesuit order, Xavier was to all the Jesuit 
associates in the East. His instructions to these associates, 
his personal intercourse with them, and his directions as to 
I their work, reveal in him the intelligent scholar, the zeal- 
jous missionary, the wise ruler, and the courteous gentle- 
• man. By this time, disappointed both in poor and rich, he 
comes to the conclusion, which, in the different form of the 
superior importance of Bible schools to spasmodic preaching, 
Protestant missions are arriving at — “ Believe me, trust 
my experience, all our ministry to this nation reduces 
itself to two capital points — the baptism of children, and 
their instruction as soon as they are c.apable of it.” His 
remarks as to the treatment of native Christians are 
worthy of study now. He closes them by saying — 

“ In the presence of a Portuguese, take good care not to reprove or 
condemn the native Christians. On the contrary, defend them, praise 
them, apologise for them on every occasion. Point out to their 
detractors how short a time it is since they embraced the faith ; that 
they are still in infancy ; that if one considers how many helps to a 
Christian life are wanting to them, how many obstacles are opposed to 
their Christian advancement, by the penury of the priests, by the 
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incursions of the barbarians, by their terror of the Badages — far from 
being surprised at the defects of so rude a nation, one can only wonder 
that they are not worse.*' 

How well it would be if all modern preachers kept the 
following in mind : — 

“ Men will only listen attentively to that which responds to their 
internal consciousness. Sublime speculations, perplexed questions, 
and scholastic controversies, overshoot the capacity and the interest of 
men who grovel upon the earth ; they make a vain sound, and pass 
away without effect. You must show men to themselves, if you wish 
to hold them enchained by your words. But before you can express 
what they feel in the depths of their heart, you must know it ; and 
there is only one way of knowing it — to bo much among them, to 
test them, to observe them. Take in hand these living books ; hence 
derive your rules for teaching with effect ; hence obtain your ability 
of dealing with sinners, of bearing with them, and, for the sake of 
saving their souls, of moving and bending their wills in the right 
direction.’* “ There is but one key which will unlock those hearts, 
namely, the presentation to them, as I have said, of their interior con- 
victions skilfully portrayed by a preacher well versed in human 
affairs, and brought homo clearly to the apj)rchcnsion of each in- 
dividual. ” 

Xavier throughout shows himself to be a man whom" 
Protestantism would have made a Luther, or a later age a 
Cromwell. As time passed on and his work became less 
and less hopeful, in the bitterness of his spirit he proposes 
that India should be converted by the power of the secular 
arm. In Japan, where he was most successful, we find him 
writing to Ignatius Loyola, in words which show how little 
ritualism supported himself personally : — 

“ I can never describe in writing how much I owe to the Japanese, 
since God throdgh their means penetrated my mind with a clear and 
intimate conviction of my innumer tble sins. Hitherto my thoughts 
ever wandered beyond myself : I had not searched into that abyss of 
evil lying deep in my conscience, until, as midst the troubles and 
anguish of Japan, my eyes were a little opened, and the good Lord 
granted me to sec clearly, and to have, as it were, a present and tangible 
experience of the necessity of having a friend to keep up an over- 
attentive and sedulous care over me. Let your holy charity, therefore, 
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suggest to you what you may do for me whilst subjecting to my 
government the souls of fathers and brethren of our Society. For, 
through the infinite mercy of God, I have lately discovered that 1 am 
so ill furnished with the necessary qualities for discharging this 
government, that I ought rather to hope to be myself commended by 
you to the care and supervision of my brethren, than that they should 
be committed to my guidance.” 

Xavier's end was like his life. Eager to introduce 
Christianity into China, and knowing that as a missionary 
he could not enter it, he planned an embassy from Goa to 
Peking, of which he was to be the head, but the Governor 
of Malacca arrested it on the way. Still, in a trader 
belonging to his friend, James Pereira, he left the Bay of 
Singapore and reached the island of Sancian, a low sandy 
spot off the coast, near Canton, where the Portuguese ships 
were accustomed to lie at anchor. Here he was stricken 
with fever, but his active spirit never ceased to be busy. 
Recovering after fifteen days, he wrote nine long letters 
regarding his missions, but still could not enter China. 
He succeeded in bribing a Chinese merchant for ,£300 to 
smuggle him in his junk, but his own interpreter refused 
to run the risk. In his last letter the words occur — “ I 
shall not die before God wills my death. Long since, 
indeed, I have desired death, and life has been a weari- 
ness. But let not human curiosity indulge in useless 
disputes about the hour of my decease. It is fixed in the 
eternal decree, and vain thoughts can neither hasten nor 
delay it.” In three weeks, on 2nd December 1552, Xavier 
died without friend or helper. In a mere shod on a barren 
island he drew his last breath, and there Portuguese 
merchants found him as he died. The first account we 
have as to the body is in a letter from a Jesuit in Goa, 
written to the Society in Europe just two years after the 
event. The writer's authority is a friend who heard the 
story from sailors. The merchants who were with him 
when he died buried his body in quicklime the sooner to 
consume it, that they might take his bones to India. 
After waiting long enough they found the corpse still 
perfect and were astonished at the miracle. It was taken 
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in a coffin filled with quicklime to Malacca, and there 
buried with great pomp. A Jesuit brother, sent to 
investigate the circumstances of Xavier’s death, found it 
there still perfect, placed it in a new coffin, and kept it in 
his own hermitage, till, about a year after Xavier’s death, 
ho and another took it to Groa. Dressed in splendid vest- 
ments, with hands crossed and sandals on the feet, it was 
deposited in the J esuit chapel by a great procession headed 
by the Viceroy. Whether the body now periodically ex- 
hibited as a holy relic at Goa is indeed that of Francis 
Xavier, inquirers will decide according to the greater or 
less amount of their credulity. 

Xavier certainly never underwent such actual dangers i 
and hardshqos as modern missionaries of his own Church 
in China, or men like Henry Martyn, Williams, and 
Livingstone • but his visit to China shows that his spirit 
and energy were like those of Paul. In zeal approach- 
ing to fanaticism which would have used the sword ; in 
self-denial not far removed from a sublime asceticism ; 
in courage which reproved viceroys, advised kings, and 
faced all obstacles ; in humility, sympathy with his 
brethren, and love for the erring convert like his Master’s ; 
in all that wins personal affection and devoted admira- 
tion, Francis Xavier is without a superior in the history 
of missions. If ho left no abiding work behind him, 
let us at least be grateful that we have in his letters 
at once beacons to warn us from his mistakes, and the 
picture of a character which has such parallels in the 
history of the Church as the other Francis, of Assisi, and 
Raymund Lull. 

Q Bish op Cott on^ the most tolerant and impartial of air 
the Anglican metropolitans, next to Hebor, wrote a 
remarkable letter to Dean Stanley, dated 4th January 1864, 
after a visit to Goa, in which this passage occurs — “The 
third church contains Xavier’s tomb, and, therefore, all the 
remaining interest of Goa. The shrine is adorned by 
four fine bas-reliefs in bronze, representing Xavier preach- 
ing, baptizing, persecuted, and dying ; and on the top of 
the shrine, which is very lofty, rests the coffin of solid silver 
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containing his body. Just outside the chapel is a portrait 
of him, said to be perfectly authentic, and representing 
a face of marvellous pathos and devotion. I confess, 
however, that while he deserves the title of Apostle of 
India for his energy, self-sacrifice, and piety, I consider his 
whole method thoroughly wrong, its results in India and 
Ceylon most deplorable, andr that the aspect of the native 
Christians at Goa and elsewhere shows that Romanism has 
had a fair trial at the conversion of India, and has entirely 
failed.” 

This is the criticism of his missionary work by the 
i^bb6 Dubois, i writing after much experience of the de- 
scendants of his nominal converts a century ago — “At 
last Francis Xavier, entirely disheartened by the innumer- 
able obstacles he everywhere met in his apostolic career, 
and by the apparent impossibility of making real converts, 
left the country in disgust.” 

Xavier’s despair of converting adult Asiatics by sub- 
stituting one ritualistic system for another, drove him, on 
his first departure from India, to ask John III. of Portugal, 
on 10th November 1545, the favour of introducing into 
Goa and his Indian dominions the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition. That accursed institution, which was devised 
at the end of the thirteenth century to extirpate the 
Albigenses, and had been for nearly a century used in 
Spain to burn recusant Jews and Mohammedans by the 
infamous Torquemada and like-minded j^riests, was thought 
of by Xavier as the only means of exterminating “the 
Jewish wickedness” which he asserted was daily spreading 
in Portuguese India. 

In. 1560 the Inquisition was established at Goa, and it 
continued its deeds of darkness down to the visit to Goa 
of Henry Marty n in 1811, when, he tells ^ Lydia Grenfell, 
“the priest in waiting acknowledged that they had some 
prisoners within the walls, and defended the practice of 
imprisoning and chastising offenders on the ground of its 

1 Henry Martyn, SavrU and Scholar, London, New York, and 
Chicago, 1892, p. 323. 
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being conformed to the custom of the Primitive Church.’' 
Yes ! the history of Christian missions, even of the Church 
in India, is stained by the use of the tortures of^ the In- 
quisition as a weapon. Under British influence it was 
abolished by the Prince Regent of Portugal in ISl^Gj^ 

Though thus intolerant to the venerable Jewish com- 
munities of Western and Southern India, Xavier refers to 
the Nestorian churches which he visited only in indifferent 
terms. His call was not to them, but to the non-Christians. 
Not so the Franciscans, to which order belonged the first 
Bishop of Goa, Don Juan d'Albuquerque, who in 1545 
began those intrigues and persecutions which, followed up 
by the Jesuits, resulted in the despatch, by Philip II. of 
Spain, when he had seized the kingdom of Portugal, of 
Don Aleixo de Menezes as Archbishop of Goa. Twice 
had the Syrian bishop been shipped to Lisbon, and Mar 
Simeon, convicted by the Inquisition of the Nestorian 
heresy j^_had been declared no bishop and imprisoned. In 
159 5 /Me nezos7sailcd with full j^owers from l^ope Clement 
VIII. to destroy the independence of the old and com- 
paratively pure Nestorian Church of India. This Christian 
archbishop’s mission was the destruction of Christianity. 
This much may bo said for Portugal, that the time when 
alike its Church became accursed and its commerce ruined 
was during ‘‘the sixty years' captivity," when from 1580 
to 1640 Spain was its master. 

Antonio de Gouvea's Portuguese history of the Mission 
of Aleixo de Menezes to the Christians of S. Thmias and the 
abridgment of the narrative by our own Geddes and 
Hough, as well as by La Croze ^ in his Histoire da Chris- 
tianisme des Indes, tell a tale of iniquity which we may 
most fairly charactei’ise in the language of the national 
historian, the learned and literary Manuel de Faria e Sousa, 
who, in his Asia Fortugaesa, ascribes the ruin of all the 

^ La Croze, wlio was in charge of the Royal Library at Berlin in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, seems to have been the first 
to hazard the guess that the various alphabets of India arose from 
the “Hanscrit” or Sanskrit. The Danish-IIalle missionary, Schultze, 
was one of his correspondents. 

F 
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persons who went to the Indies to their rapacity and 
wrong-doing : “ Whereas God permitted the discovery of 
this coiyitry only for the propagation of His name and 
the true worship (but not by such barbarous methods as 
the 'fore-mentioned, I venture to say), these travellers have 
for the most part pursued the ends of a sacrilegious 
covetousness, committing many acts of injustice to fill 
their coffers, instead of having any regard to religion.” 

The parallel narrative to this we find in a Mohammedan 
description of the coast of Malabar by Zeir-cd-deen 
Mukhdom,^ translated from the Arabic by Jonathan 
Duncan, who afterwards died Governor of Bombay. The 
work brings down the Portuguese history in Malabar to 
1579-80. Literally translated, the writer says — 

“Tlio Mussulmans sinned so tliat God turned from them, and did 
therefore command the Europeans of Portugal, who opi)ressed and 
distressed the Mohammedan community by the commission of un- 
limited enormities. . . . They also endeavoured to make converts to 
their own religion, and enjoined churches of their own faith to be 
consecrated, tempting ])coplc for these objects with offers of money ; 
and they dressed out their o\vn women in the lincst ornaments and 
apparel in order thereby to deceive and allure the women of the 
believers. They did also put Hajjis and other Mussulmans to a 
variety of cruel deaths . . . and confiue<I the Mohammedans, and 
loaded them with heavy irons, carrying them about for sale, from 
shop to shoj), as slaves. . . . They confined them also in dark, 
noisome, and liideous dungeons.” 

Such were the impressions produced by the missionary 
work of the Archbishop Menezes, backed by the In- 
quisition, which ended in the private subscription by the 
archdeacon who represented the Syrian Church, of ten 
articles, the meeting of the Synod of Diamper in 1599, 
and the decadence of Portugal for ever in the East on the 
capture of Cochin by the Dutch in 1663. Then the old 
Malabar Christian Church, which had not faith enough to 
produce martyrs, but had bent for the hour to the Hispano- 
E^apal storm, rose again from the persecution, weakened 
in spirituality, in numbers, and in prestige, and without 

^ Asiatic JtescarcheSf vol. v. London Reprint, 1807. 
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their own prelates from Mosul. Indeed, the Nestorian 
Church in India ceased in 1599, and when it recovered 
liberty in 1665 it became, what it has ever sirjce been, 
Jacobite in creed, under Mar Gregory consecrated and sent 
by the Patriarch of Antioch. But, by a historical irony, 
those of the original Church who adhered to the Latin 
rite, have ever since been known as the Old Church or 
Catholics of the Syrian rite, while the really independent 
majority who accepted Mar Gregory and his Jacobite 

creed are the New Church. 

All Francis Xavier’s zeal and self-sacrifice, followed up 
by the intolerance of the Inquisition and the secular power 
of Portugal, failed, by his own confession, to found a self- 
jn’opagating Christian Church in India. Condemning his 
at least honest attempts, his successors devised the policy 
which resulted in the greatest scandal of all Bomanist 
missions, greater even than the curse of the Inquisition — 
what was known as the Malabar Kites in South India andL 
the Chinese Kites in North China. If the corrupt Christian \ 
system of the Council of Trent had proved too pure, on even 
Xavier’s methods, to win over the people of Portuguese 
India and make them better, then perhaps an altogether 
paganised teaching, in which Christianity was disguised as 
a form of Brahmanism in India and of Buddhism in China, 
might delude the natives into accepting the faith. By 
the unconscious or magical sacramentarian influence of 
the Jesuit Brahmans and Bonzes, the natives might become 
Christians in spite of themselves. The policy was one 
of devilish despair, and it ended in rapid defeat. There 
is, unhappily, no doubt as to the facts. They are to be 
found, not in the attacks of Protestant controversialists or 
historians, but in the confessions of the Jesuits themselves, 
in the careful reports of cardinals, and in the judicial 
Bulls of Popes. The three Jesuit Fathers, one of whom 
devised, the second died for, and the third executed the 
scheme, were by birth and culture the noblest of them 
all. These were Kobert do Nobilibus, John de Britto, and 

Father Beschi, 

When Madura was still the splendid capital of 
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Tirumala and the Nayak kings of South India, lliobert 
de N obilibusj grandnephew of a pope and nephew of 
t^dinal Bellarmine, resolved to win it over to Rome. 
Fifty years after Xavier’s death the profession of 
Christianity had not spread beyond the poor fishermen 
(Paravas) around Cape Comorin. The Hindus proper 
hated the Portuguese, or Parangis, because they lived with 
such pariah outcasts, because they ate the flesh of the 
cow, and used intoxicating drinks. But Robert, trans- 
muting the saying of the Apostle who became all things 
to all men that he might win them to Christ, into the 
Jesuit doctrine that the end sanctifies the means, determined 
to appear literally a Hindu that he might save Hindus.^ 
Having obtained the sanction of his own Archbishop 
of Cranganor to the propagation of the living lie that he 
was a Brahman-prince from Rome and a Saniyasi or Hindu 
devotee of the strictest profession, he disappeared one day 
in the Brahman quarter of Madura, where ho was waited 
on by Brahman servants alone. In due time the rumour 
spread that a holy ascetic from a distant region was 
hidden in the city, invisible to all because rapt in 
meditation on God. He had mastered the Hindu ritual 
and the Tamil language. Gradually the few who were 
seekers after some new theory, and then the many impelled 
by curiosity, were admitted to his presence, when they beheld 
the new Brahman clad and surrounded like the idol Shiva. 

The imposture was successful for a time. Converts to 
the new order were made with a facility common enough 
in every century under the elastic eclecticism of Brahmanism. 
The great king Tirumala himself favoured the sage so 
much, as to cease building temples, with the result that 
the Brahmans awoke to the danger, got rid of their king, 
and began the persecution of 1693. The most famous 
"victim of this national reaction was / John Hector de Britt o) 
a noble of Lisbon, drawn to the missionary’s career by the 

^ Sec the syni pathetic and most valuable District Manual, Tlie 
Madura Covntry^ comx)iled hy J. H. Nelson, M. A., of the Madras Civil 
Service, and late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and juiblished 
by Government, 1868 . 
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example of Francis Xavier. His letters are left to toll us 
at once of his evil methods and his gentleness under 
suffering. Retiring to Ceylon from the storm after forty- 
two years spent in deception so gross, that he made oath 
upon a forged scroll ^ before the suspicious Brahmans that 
he had in very truth sprung from the god Brahma, he 
died finally in a mud hut near the church of St. Thomas, 
not far from Madras, attended by four Brahmans. He 
has left several works in the Tamil language, which are 
praised by experts for the purity of their style and idiom, 
especially a diffuse manual of Jesuit theology, 

adapted to the taste of the Hindus. 

After renewed persecution in 1714, the Madura mission 
revived under tlm j^ist^and most scholarly of its Jesuit 
superiors,[]^ C. J. Beschi,\,whose Tamil works, and especially 
his Temhavani poem or the Gospel Mj/stcries (1726), is con- 
sidered a masterpiece of pure style. After him the Society 
of Jesus was suppressed. The discovery of the lie on which 
the Madura mission rested resulted in the apostasy of 
thousands. Christianity became more than ever discredited 
because its only representatives were the Jesuits of 
Portugal. The j^ure Churches of the Reformation were 
still asleep, or represented abroad only by the early traders 
of the Dutch and English East India Companies. 

The scandals '^ of the Jesuit rites in India, first practised 
in China by Matteo Ricci, were eagerly reported at Goa 
and then to Rome by the rival FranciscaTi and Dominican 
missionaries. Even Menezes condemned them. Put 
upon their defence, the Jesuits protested that the rites 

^ The most audacious and skilful of his literary forgeries ^yas the 
Fifth Veda, best known by its French title L' Ezoxir Vuiavi. Sent 
from Pondicherry in 1761, it was published in 1778, and so far 
deceived the learned of Euro},r, that Voltaire cited its mixture of 
theistic Brahmanism and Biblical truth as a proof of the superiority of 
Hinduism to Christianity. 

2 See for the most restrained and judicial account of the Malabar 
and Chinese Jesuit scandals, the elaborate article in the Calcutta 
Review^ vol. ii. (1846) by Dr. Duffs colleague, Dr. W. S. Mackay, a 
most accomplished scholar and saintly Scottish gentleman. 
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were only civil observances, contrary neither to faith nor 
morals, and required for the successful propagation of the 
Church in India. In 1623 Gregory XV. issued, but only 
to the accused privately, a “ constitution,” allowing certain 
of the objectionable customs on this civil plea, but 
beseeching them to give up every practice that savoured 
of heathenism, and to allow of no caste distinction in 
worship. Till the end of the seventeenth century the 
Jesuits concealed the document and went on as before. 
By 1782 the evil had become again so notorious, that 
Clement XI. sent out the ablest and most honest Italian 
ecclesiastic of his day. Cardinal de Tournon of Savoy, as 
legate a latere to report, and meanwhile to enforce 
obedience. He did his work so thoroughly that the 
Jesuits caused him to perish in a Macao dungeon. This 
decree of 8th July 1701 exposed and rebuked the semi- 
paganism of the Madura and afterwards of the Peking 
missions, but confessed that much had been left still un- 
reformed. It was confirmed in 1706 by the Pope, but 
Brief after Brief was necessary up to 1745, when the Bull 
Omnmm Sollicititdimun of Benedict XIV., following one on 
the Chinese rites, ended the iniquity, and the Society of 
Jesus was soon after put down for a time. 

Under Portuguese influence chiefly, travellers like 
Mandelslo and Pietro della Valle, and Romish missionaries 
of the three chief orders, found their way north and east 
to Mysore and Agra, conciliating the native rulers. The 
great Emperor Akbar turned to such for information 
regarding Christianity, partly to please his Christian wife, 
and partly to help him in the elaboration of his new 
religion. (Franc is Xavier^ n^)hew, Jerome^ wrote for 
him the Persian Histories of Christ ami of the Apostle 
Peter, which appeared at Leyden, from the Elzevir press, 
with a Latin translation and many warning notes by 
Ludovicus de Dieu. There is a striking passage in the 
Ain i Akhari, the greatest of the Mohammedan histories 
of India, which AkbaPs minister Abulfazl compiled to 
record the Ain or “mode of governing” followed by the 
mighty Emperor : — 
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“ Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by 
the name of Padre} They have an infallible head called 
Pdpd, He can change any religious ordinances as he 
may think advisable, and kings have to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the gospel and 
mentioned to the Emperor their proofs for the Trinity. 
His Majesty firmly believed in the truth of the Christian 
religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of Jesus, 
ordered Prince Murdd ^ to take a few lessons in Christianity 
by way of auspiciousness, and charged Abulfazl to translate 
the Gospel. Instead of the Vi^xxslBismillali-iTiuhmdn-iTrahim^^ 
the following lines were used — 

Ai ndin i tu Jesus o Kiristo 
(O Thou whose names are Jesus and Christ), 

which means, ‘ O thou whose name is gracious and 
blessed ’ ; and Shaikh Faizi added another half in order to 
complete the verse — 

Suhlidnaka Id siwdica Yd liil 

(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, O God !) 

“These accursed monks applied the description of cursed 
Satan and of his qualities to Mohammed, the best of all 
prophets — God’s blessings rest on him and his whole 
house ! — a thing which even devils would not do.” Again 
Akbar, Ave are told, in his eclectic Avorship, Avhile follow- 
ing some Hindu customs to please “the numerous Hindu 
princesses of the hareem,” ordered the ringing of l)ells as 
in use Avith Christians, and the shoAving of the figure of 
the cross “ and other childish playthings of theirs ” daily. 

The Jjesuit Fathers went as far as Nepal, which they 
first entered in 1661. The fine library of the Propaganda 
College at Rome contains several translations into Nepali. 

^ Page 182 of the lamented Professor Bloehmann’s Translation, vol. 
i., which he did not live to complete (Calcutta, 1873). 

Then about eight years of age. 

® Formula used by every schoolboy before he begins to read from 
his text- book. 
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Southern Asia might have received Christianity under 
Akbar, as in the tolerant and inquiring days of Chinghiz 
Khan and his successors Central Asia was open to it, had 
the Christian Church been alive to the duty and privilege. 
But its Komanist like its Nestorian representatives again 
failed. The former did not give the people the Word of 
God in their own language ; they rather travestied its 
doctrines, obscured its teaching, withheld its self-evidencing 
revelation. 

We need not trace the progress of Pay>al missions in 
India, in detail, to (the present time.; When at Viza- 
gapatam, in North Madras, in 1869 , the writer personally 
studied the working of the Itoman Catholic mission there 
with the aid of the courteous Belgian bishop. He 
did not guarantee the statistics ])ublished in the Madras 
Catholic Directory annually, nor did he say that there was 
any earnest ])roselytism or pasto7*al and educational work 
among the natives. The truth is, that the Roman Catholic 
authorities do not collect statistics of the native peoples 
of India professing the Latin rite with the same accuracy 
or in the same detail as we find in the decennial returns 
of the Reformed missionary organisations. But their 
figures in the gross approach so closely to the results of 
the Government census that they may be accepted. In 
British India and its native States in 1891 there were 
1 , 277,926 of a Roman Catholic population. In Portu- 
guese India the number was 281 , 248 , chiefly in Goa. 
In the little French settlements, principally Pondicheri 
and Karikal, there were 35 , 727 . The total was .thus 
1 , 594 , 901 . Deducting the British soldiers and Eurasians, 
we may say that there are in India one and a quarter 
million of Roman Catholic native Christians, dating 
chiefly from the time of Xavier — though a quarter of a 
million of these are descendants of the forcibly converted 
Nestorians — against three quarters of a million of natives 
belonging to the Reformed Churches. The former do not 
increase, as the latter do, by active proselytism. 

The Papal Church in India is now rent into two divi- 
sions — one administered under the old Portuguese right of 
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“padroado,” or patronage of all benefices granted by the 
Popes from 1534 to 1606, and the other under the Propa- 
ganda at Rome since 1838, when Gregory XVI. confined the 
Portuguese jurisdiction to Goa and Daman. His successors 
vacillated between the conflicting claims, intensifying 
the schism, till 1886, when the King of Portugal sur- 
rendered his undoubted right over the whole of India for 
a compromise. The matter was the more urgent that 
the Romanist military chaplains whom we pay were 
frequently unal)le to speak a word of English, and even 
yet, though no longer Portuguese, they are too often 
Belgians or French-speaking. Still, the relics of power 
and interference left to the Archbishop of Goa in British 
territor}^ arc so annoying to the British Roman Catholics 
there that they are perpetually complaining. The 
riesuits, once expelled from India, have now large colleges 
in Bombay and Calcutta and elsewhere affiliated to the 
Universities. The most interesting communities are 
those of Agra, Bettia, Gwalior and Sirdhana, which, in 
origin, go back to the tolerant days of Akbar and his 
Christian wife.^ 

^ The latest authoritative figures showing the eontributions of the 
whole Church of Koine for missions to non -Christians are tliose for 
1891, when 6,094,458 francs, or ii‘267, 778, vras acknowledged, being 
378,354 less than in 1890. The ollieial Illustrated Catholic Missions 
Maga::inc remarks it as noteworthy that more, than four millions of the 
above .sum came from France. “Alsace-Lorraine sent 315,000 francs, 
Avliile all united Germany contributed but 6000 more. Algiers and 
Tunis and the French population of Mauritius bring the contributions 
of the Dark Continent to almost five times the amount sent from 
Asia. In other countries there are found surprising vaiijstions. 
Thus, while ^ustro- Hungary gives only 80,000 francs, Holland gives 
nearly 100,000 ; and while Belgium gives 379,000 francs, Spain con- 
tributes less than half that amount. Of the total of 155,380 con- 
tributed by the United Kingdom, the largest sum sent by any diocese 
is that of 24,900 sent by Dublin, the second and third places being 
taken by Westminster with 17,000 and Cashel witli 12,000. But far 
the largest diocesan subscription is that of Lyons, which amounts to 
480,000 francs. Italy subscribed 330,000 francs, and North America 
580,000, the larger proportion of which came from Mexico.” Although 
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The whole subject of Romanist missions in India, their 
principles, methods, and results, was pretty well exhausted 
in two works, by Abb6 Dubois and Cardinal Wiseman, which 
appeared in 1823 and 1836, and in the answers to these 
by the Rev. James Hough, whose evidence, also, as given 
before the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
19th July 1832, deserves study. The Abbe Dubois, after 
thirty years’ cxi)erience in Mysore as a missionary, pub- 
^ j lished his Letters on the State of Christianity in India^ in which 
J the Conversion of the Hindoos is considered inipracticaUe. He 
‘declares that “the disapi>ointment and want of success 
of Xavier ought to have been sufficient to damp the most 
fervent zeal of the persons disposed to enter the same 
career ” ; that ho himself had toiled in vain ; that his 
brethren had met with no better success than himself, and 
that the few Protestant missionaries in India up to that 
time (including Schwartz and Carey, bo it remembered,) 
had altogether failed, lie accordingly came to what has 
l)ccn well called the astounding conclusion, that the time 
of the conversion of India had passed away ; that Chris- 
tianity had done its work in the world ; that the six 
hundred millions of souls, as then estimated, in India and 
China, Africa and Oceania, in pagan darkness, were to be 
abandoned to the Almighty’s irrevocable decree, which 
doomed them to perdition. Writing of his own experience, 
he admitted, “I have made in all two or throe hundred 

Roman Catholic priests receive State grants for their necessary 
services as chaplains to the Irish troops, it is Africa, not India, which 
has of late called forth the missionary zeal of this Chnrch under men 
with political aims like the late Cardinal Lavigeric, and those who 
were 'guilty of the Uganda scandal. “During the year 1891, 309 
new missionaries left Euroi>e for the purpose of taking part in the 
evangelisation of heathen countries. Of these no fewer than 147 
were of French nationality, no other country forwarding an equally 
large contingent. They belonged, moreover, to various religious con- 
gregations, that which supplied tho most of them being the recently 
founded congregation of Don Bosco, which sent 72 missionaries to 
Africa and Patagonia. In the year 1891, 195 nuns of various religious 
congregations likewise left Euroi>e ; while 139 missionaries are reported 
as having died whilst engaged in missionary labour.” 
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converts of both sexes,” but, “ I will declare it, with shame 
and confusion, that I do not remember any one who may 
be said to have embraced Christianity from conviction and 
through quite disinterested motives. Among these new 
converts many apostatised.” Cardinal Wiseman, though 
quoting the Abbe when it suits his object, adopts the 
opposite opinion, that the whole world is to be converted 
to Christianity, and that the .Komanists alone have been 
generally successful in their efforts, desiring thus to support 
the first of the assaults, which continue to the present time 
with unceasing force, against the Protestantism of Great 
Britain and America. 

Speaking before the House of Commons Committee 
more than sixty years ago, with modesty, with gravity, 
and with charity to all, James Hough uttered this pro- 
phecy,^ which, as we shall see hereafter, the Holy Spirit 
of God, in whoso strength ho spake, has largely fulfilled 
and is daily completing : — 

‘‘ How could we expect a body of people to 2:)laco their 
confidence in religious teachers who set out with an 
imposture ? On the other hand, I would account for the 
success of the Protestant missionaries by reverting to the 
simplicity of the means which they have used . . . pre- 
cisely the means that were employed by the primitive 
teachers of the Christian religion, — I mean, the dis- 
semination of the AVord of God, the diligent ])roaching of 
that Word, and the education of youth.” Then follows 
the unconscious ]n'ophecy now being realised : “ the 
missionaries persevered in the course which iheij have hitherto 
taken^ nothing, with the Divine htessing on their labours, can 
prevent them from vltimatelt/ succeeding in diffusing the Christian 
religion throaigjiout the vast continent of India 

Persecuting intolerance Hke that embodied in the In- 
quisition, audacious deceit like that of the Jesuits, were 
not the only antichristian methods by which the Church 
of Rome sought the conversion of India. It was the first 

^ Page 131 ill Appendix I. to TJie Protestant Missions Vindicated 
against the Aspersions of the Bev. N. Wiseman, D.D,, involving the 
Protestant Beligion, 1837. London. 
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to apply deliberately, on a great scale, the motive of 
worldly interest. Writing in 1546 to the Viceroy of 
Goa, John III. of Portugal laid down this principle : 
“ Pagans may bo brought over to our religion not only 
by the hopes of salvation, but also by temporal interest 
and preferment.” The order accordingly went forth that 
professing converts were to be provided with places in the 
Customs, to be exempted from impressment for the navy, 
and to be maintained by the distribution of rice from the 
])ublic revenue. In peninsular India it was not easy 
to cany this into effect. But in Ceylon the Buddhist 
character, so obsequious to power and indifferent to con- 
science, was at once caught by the material bribes, while 
the Tamil immigrants from the opposite coast and the 
fishermen of the Gulf of Manaar accepted the teaching 
of Xavier, and have ever since clung to it as raising them 
in the social scale. Sir Emei-sou Tcnnent is satisfied with 
the evidence that, within a very few years of its occupation 
by the Portuguese in 1548, almost the entire population 
of tfie Jaffna province of Ceylon, including even the 
Jlrahmans, had submitte d to be baptized.^ 

In 1658 the^^utc^ ejected the Portuguese from the 
fortress of Jaffna, but developed on a still greater scale 
the policy of securing the nominal profession of Christi- 
anity as the price of office and worldly advantage. There 
is no nobler ])age in history than that which records the 
heroic and successful struggles of the United Provinces 
against Philip II. of Spain, nor can the services of the 
house of Orange to the sjuritual and political liberties of 
Great Britain and Ireland be ever forgotten. It was 
Queefu Elizabeth’s recognition of the Dutch Kepublic as 
against Spain that led to the founding of the London 
East India Comjmny, and started the commercial and 
political movement which has given us our Indian Empire. 
The first of the Protestant peoples to trade with the East, 
the Dutch, determined that the Presbyterian Church should 
become a missionary propaganda to the races of India. 
For this purpose Hugo Grotius wrote his great work, 

^ Christianity in Ceylon, London (John Murray), 1850. 
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De Veritate Religimis Christiance, which was translated into 
the principal European languages as well as Arabic.^ Ten 
years before the Propaganda College at Rome was estab- 
lished, or in 161 2, Walteus founded in the UniversRy of 
Leyden, it^lf the firsTTmit^bf freedom, ajc ollege for the 
t raining of m issionaries. In the two centuries from Grotius 
and W^jeus to Vanderkemp, the friend of Henry Marty n, 
little Holland sent forth remarkable missionaries. Ikit 
what the treatises of the eighteenth century described as 
“their High Mightinesses the illustrious States -General 
of the Free United Netherlands and mighty Dutch East 
India Company,”^ or their administrators and merchants 
in the Indies, were always more careful as to their com- 
mercial advantages than their spiritual calling. 

The Dutch, as they destroyed the power of Spain and 
Portugal in India, found the spice trade so enormously 
valuable that they sought to monopolise it in the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago, and so both directly and in- 
directly led the English to confine their principal settle- 
ments to the })eninsula of India jiropcr. In Forifiosa, 
where, till their expulsion by Chinese pirates in 1061, 
their missionaries began a spiritual work ; ^ in Amboyna, 
stained by their massacre of the English ; in Java, Celebes, 
and Sumatra, which was given up to them after Lord 
Minto’s expedition and the hopeful administration of Sir 
Stamford Rallies, the Netherlands East Indian Company 
exploited the populations under the famous culture system 

^ From Lipstadt prison Grotius scut forth his book, in wliicli lie 
writes: “My design was to undertake something which might be 
useful to my countrymen, especially seamen, who in theii; long 
voyages will everywhere meet either with Pagans, as in China or 
Guinea ; or itlohainmedans, as in the Turkish and Persian Empires, 
and in the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco ; and also with Jews, who 
are the professed enemies of Christianity, and are dispersed over the 
greatest part of the world.” See Dean Clarke’s translation (1805) of 
TiC Clorc’s edition. 

- See Aitehisoii’s Collection, vol. v. page 501, for the last treaty 
made with the King of Kandy or Ceylon in 1766. 

3 See Missionary Success in Formosa. London, 1889. 
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denounced by some of the more patriotic Hollanders at 
home. The Netherlands and the Khenish societies con- 
ducted missions there with varying success since the 
English withdrawal under the treaty of 1824. But it is 
true of South-Eastern as of Western Asia, that Islam has 
spread its baneful half-civilisation because of the failure 
of the Christian Churches. 

In India proper the Dutch settlements were isolated 
and few, on or near the coast at Cochin,^ Negapatam, 
Palakollu, and Sadras, and at Chinsurah on the Hoogli 
liiver above Calcutta, where Clive brought their influence 
to an end in 1759. It was to their Governor of Palakollu, 
opposite Ceylon, in 1636, that the King of Kandy sent an 
invitation to help him to expel the Portuguese. In 1642, 
six years after, the Keformed Church of Holland was 
established as the religion of the new colony. The State, 
and that a foreign power seeking commercial profit through 
a monopoly company, established its own Church, with 
the inevitable results of intolerance rising to persecution, 
especially of its Roman Catholic predecessor, and a wide- 
spread hypocrisy with an equally extensive apostasy on 
the removal of the State pressure. In the veracious 
pages of Baldjeus, one of the first Dutch missionaries, we 
can trace the wholesale unspiritual process, by which, with 
only two colleagues to hell) him where there had been 
forty priests, in the northern province of Jaffna, the 
number of native “ converts ” from Hinduism was re- 
ported as “exceeding 180,000,” though the candid 
admission was made that “ they still retained many of the 
superstitions of paganism.” In the southern provinces the 
Buddhists were told by plakaat, or proclamation, that 
baptism, communion in the State Church, and subscription 
to the Helvetic Confession, were essential preliminaries 
not only to ap])ointment to office, but even to farming land. 

In every village the schoolhouse became the church, 

^ The Laiul of the Permauls; oi\ Cochin Us Past and Us Present^ by the 
distinguished naturalist, Francis Day, F. Ij.S. , of the Madras Medical 
Service (Madras, 1863), contains the best account of the Dutch in India 
X)roper, based on the olficial records. 
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and the schoolmaster the registrar of documents involving 
the rights and succession to proj)erty. The number of 
children under instruction and baptized rose to 85,000. 
Nowhere was there any evidence of genuine conversion, 
nor were there missionaries sufficient to give simple 
instruction in Christian truth. In despair some resorted 
to attempts to forcibly suppress Buddhism, and others 
appealed to the Church at home. In 1700 the Classis of 
Amsterdam remonstrated with the Consistory of Colombo, 
reminding it that compulsion can never generate con- 
viction, nor penalties inculcate belief. At a later date 
the Classis declared the converts to be siiie Christo Christiani, 
so few were communicants, so many were idolaters. Not 
one had been a Moorman or Mohammedan, all were 
Tamils or Singhalese. AVhen the English conquest of 
the Dutch settlements in India in 1782 was followed in 
1796 by the permanent occupation of Ceylon, the articles 
of capitulation stipulated that “ the clergy and other 
ecclesiastical servants shall continue in their functions and 
receive the same pay and emoluments as they had from 
the (Dutch) Company.” 

The Dutch lieformod Church left nearly half a million ^ 
professing converts in Ceylon, or a fourth of the ])opula- 
tion at that time, and oidy fourteen clergy. As soon as 
these Asiatics realised the fact that the British Govern- 
ment, under the benevolent administration of the lion. 
Mr. North, afterwards Earl of Guilford, disowned intoler- 
ance in religion while enthusiastic as to education, and 
abolished the Dutch penal laws against Koman Catholics, 
the half -million disapj^eared. Till 1816 the Article of 
Capitulation was observed so far that the Dutch ministers 
were reinforced by young divines from Ediidjurgh, while 
episcopal congregations were placed under the see of 
Calcutta, and ultimately under a bishop of their own, now 
no longer a state functionary. In 1806 Claudius Buchanan 
on his visit pronounced the Reformed Christianity to be 
extinct in Ceylon. Writing in 1850 Sir Emerson Tennent 

^ At the same time the “converts” in Java were reported to be 

100,000. 
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declared that of the many planted by Baldaeus and Valen- 
tyn, and even by the great Schwartz during a year’s visit, 
not a single congregation existed. 

Portugal, Holland, and France in India, like France in 
America, made the mistake of seeking to extend their 
limits without securing a foothold before taking further 
steps, and so their outlying settlements were cut off and 
they lost India. 

The first attempt of the Reformed Church towards the 
conv^-sion of India was as lamentable a failure as that of 
the preceding Romanists and Nestorians, because it pro- 
ceeded on similarly false and unchristian methods. ‘‘ Such 
things are not of Christ, nor calculated to advance His 
kingdom,” as the Amsterdam Classis sadly bewailed, but 
in vain. Not so are idolatry and caste, the Buddhist 
nihilism, the Mohammedan fanaticism, the Parsee dualism, 
and the Jewish blindness to be overcome, and self- 
X^ropagating Churches and spiritual communities called 
out and built uji into Christian nations. Like Francis 
Xavier, Baldajus and his fellows preached through inter- 
preters. The watchwords of the missionary must be 
these — the vernacular Bible, vernacular iDreaching, daily 
teaching, the conversion of the individual, that he may in 
turn aggressively jiropagate the faith which he has received. 
Where these have been so long and x>ersistently aj^plied 
under the continual sense of the influence and aid of the 
S^nrit sent by Christ to enable His discijdes to do greater 
works than even those of His public ministry, Christianity 
necessarily triumjdis, is consolidated and becomes the life 
of nations and of races all down the centuries, for it is 
the assured hoj^c and stimulus of every true believer. 

So apostolic Christianity swei)t away the i^ganism of 
Greece and of Rome. So post-aj^ostolic Christianity won 
over the northern nations. So the teaching of John the 
divine and Paul the ai)ostle of the nations, in particular, 
early seized all the powers of the Scots of Ireland and Iona, 
through them transformed the Saxons and the Germans, 
and sent forth the swarms of the Phiglish-speaking peoples 
Avest and south and east. It was possible for whole tribes 
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to follow their chief down into the waters of baptism, for 
they at once joined an organisation which absorbed them 
and their children in a generation. But where, as in the 
far East, in Cathay and India proper, and Farther India, 
heathenism was, and is still apparently, a compact mass 
bound together by caste and ritual, and Islam is a brother- 
hood fanatical in its conceit, nothing short of the trans- 
formation by the Spirit of God of each separate convert 
will suffice for the first story of the living temple which 
is to grow upward and outward from the Kock, till all 
nations flow into it. The same spiritual influence, the 
same sweet persuasion which swept away paganism in 
four centuries will alone, but most certainly, destroy the 
lie of Mohammedanism and the idolatry of the East. 


G 



V 

THE BRITISH EAST INDIA COMPANY’S WORK OF 
PREPARATION 

“ The lain was our schoolmaster to bring ns unto Christ'^ — Gal. iii. 24, 


Three hundred years ago, at the close of the sixteenth 
century, the conversion of India seemed more distant 
than in the third, when the post-apostolic missionary 
Pantaenus left his college at Alexandria for the primitive 
Christian settlements in Malabar. At times, in the inter- 
vening centuries, all Asia had been open to the European 
with the divine message intrustecl to him for its proclama- 
tion, as inner Asia is not open even now. Yet Buddhism 
on the one side and Mohammedanism on the other hg^d 
proved to be the successful missionary religions from 
Peking to Ceylon, and from Constantinople right across the 
continent to Malaysia. The Greek and the Latin Churches 
had added two small sects to the multitude whom 
Brahmanism tolerated and disarmed, since the elder Aryans 
first, crossed the Indus on their southward march. That 
was all. The Reformation of thp Latin Church had, 
meanwhile, been doctrinally completed in Europe, and the 
Dutch Protestants had begun their attempt to Christianise 
the natives of the farther East on lines almost as contrary 
to those of Jesus Christ as their predecessors. Each of 
the three organised missions had come short of that which 
went before it. The Nestorian departed from the orthodox 
teaching of Alexandria, and, by adopting a compromise as 
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to the person of Christ, ceased to 1)C aggressive, yet was 
itself always tolerant, and remained true to its Persian 
faith. The Roman began by deceiving and persecuting 
first the Nestorian, then the Mohammedan, and then the 
Hindu, till the Papal supremacy which was thus propa- 
gated led to the disappearance of the political power of 
Portugal in the East almost altogether. The Dutch ex- 
periment, especially in Ceylon, exhausted the evil methods 
of spreading any faith or any truth. So far as the millions 
of Asia were concerned, Christians had discredited the 
name and the claims of Jesus Christ on every man whose 
nature He, in His love and in His pity, had taken to 
redeem him. 

The English were now, in God’s providence, led all un- 
consciously to take the first step in the extension of the 
kingdom described by its Founder as “ not of this world.” 
The Scottish patriots and reformers had taught England 
and the world the true princijdes of civil and religious 
liberty.’^ Elizabeth, forced into the position of the defender 
of these liberties against the Papal League, had broken 
the power of Spain, and had helped to inde])endence the 
Dutch, a little nation of sailors and traders who speedily 
made their way to the East. Then in 15'99 they raised 
the price of pepper against the English from three shillings 
to eight shillings a pound. This was too much for the 
Lord Mayor and merchants of London, who resolved to 
form an association of their own for direct trade with 
India, and induced the Queen to send Sir John Mildenhall 
by Constantinople to the Great Mogul to secure privileges 
for the new company.^ On the last day of the year >600, 
in the forty-third yenv of her reign, Queen Elizabeth 
signed the first charter creating “one Pody Corj)orate 
and Politick, in Deed and in Name, by the name of the 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading into the 
East Indies, and nominating Alderman Thomas Smith as 

^ See Hill Hurton’s History. 

^ See Sir George Birdvvood’s Report on Old Records in the India 
Office. 
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first Governor with twenty-four “ committees ” or directors, 
all to be elected annually thenceforth by the shareholders, 
then a hundred and twenty-five in number, with a capital 
of X70,000. Out of the vindication of spiritual liberty 
by Scots, Hollanders, and English, and because of the 
monopoly price of pepper, there sprang the East India 
Company. So out of the American vindication of liberty 
and the cargo of the Company's tea in Boston harbour 
there leapt into independence the United States. Thus, 
“ by a way that they knew not,” by a strange irony, were 
the two English-speaking peoples first prepared for the 
conversion of India. 

The England of Elizabeth’s day did not think of its 
duty to the peoples of the East any more than the 
Reformed Churches of Euroj^e at that time, although the 
charters granted to the proprietary colonies in America did 
recognise the call to give the gospel to the Indians. The 
new East India Company’s charter provided only “that 
they at their own Adventures, Costs, and Charges, as well 
for the Honour of this our Realm of England as for the 
Increase of our Navigation and Advancement of Trade of 
Merchandise with our said Realms and the Dominions of 
the same, might adventure to set forth one or more 
Voyages .... in the Countries and Parts oi Asia and 
Africa .... to the benefit of our Commonwealth.” We 
search the twenty-four printed quarto pages of that first 
charter ^ in vain for any allusion to the natives of these 
regions, among which Africa is specially mentioned, or to 
any other object than commerce. But none the less did 
that document start all who use the speech and read the 
literature of Queen Elizabeth’s days on the missionary 
enterprise. The East India Company lasted 257 years, 
during one-half of which it was a trading, and during the 
other half a political and administrative organisation, 
while all through its history, when it departed from the 
principles of toleration, it was hostile to Christian missions 

^ Charters granted to the East India Company from 1601, also the 
Treaties and Grants made with and obtained from the Princes and 
Powers in India from the year 1756 to 1772. 
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from a blinded selfishness. Yet it was used by the 
Sovereign Ruler of the human race to prepare the way 
and open wide the door for the first hopeful and ulti- 
mately assuredly successful attempt, since the apostolic 
Church swept away paganism, to destroy the idolatrous 
and Musalman cults of Asia. 

The greatest legal intellect of this generation, Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, who has recently passed away, recog- 
nised this when, in December 1857,^ writing on the ex- 
tinction of the East India Company, then under discussion 
and effected on the 1st November 1858, he exclaimed : 
‘‘That Board of Administrators, which traces its jiedigree 
to a company of merchants, just as the most famous and 
durable polity of the Middle Ages was born among the 
traffickers of the Venetian lagunes ! The East India 
Company, it would bo impossible to reflect without 
emotion on the extinction of so mighty a name ! That 
wonderful succession of events which has brought the 
youngest civilisation of the world to instruct and correct 
the oldest, which has reunited those wings of the Indo- 
European race which separated in the far infancy of time 
to work out their strangely different missions, which has 
avenged the miscarriage of the Crusades by placing the 
foot of the most fervently believing of Christian nations 
on the neck of the mightiest of Mahometan dynasties, will 
inevitably be read by i)Osterity as the work not of England, 
but of the English East India Company.” 

Queen Elizabeth’s charter of 1000 was renewed, 
amiffified, modified by charters and letters patent by 
James I., Charles I., Cromwell, Charles II. — who sought to 
obliterate all trace of the great Vrotector’s action — William 
III., und^r whom, in 1709, it became “The United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies,” in return for heavy loans to the State for its 
monopoly, and thereafter by Parliament every twenty 
years till 1853, the last. These charters mark the 
successive victories of free trade and toleration, through 
which Christianity for the first time in the history of 
^ TIig Satx^rday Eeview. 
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India took its place as the one divine religion, and because 
divine, to be commended to every man^s conscience by its 
own self -evidencing authority, and sweet persuasiveness 
alone. No sovereignty with physical force, no Church 
with inquisition tortures, no republic with equally 
intolerant enforcement by self-interest, but a company 
royally chartered to bring an empire to the birth, and 
create for the Christian Church, as for all cults, an 
environment of law and order, of peace and liberty, of 
fair play and neutrality, such as even the Koman Empire 
never secured ! The “ Pax Britannica ” and all that it 
involves for India began with the charter of Queen 
Elizabeth. We may more accurately describe what 
Christian Britain and America have done and are doing 
for the peoples of the East, as the “ Pax Evangelica.” 

The royal prerogative of granting by charter powers 
and privileges not inconsistent. with the law of the land, 
and generally in later times confirmed by Parliament, has 
never been exercised with such beneficent results, not even 
in our own days when British Borneo and British Africa 
have similarly received the protecting and civilising 
influence of the emi)irc. In India three centuries ago the 
chartered company preceded the evangelical missionary, at 
a time when vital, aggressive Christianity was under eclipse, 
and consequently was long in asserting its inherent right 
to go everywhere subject to the powers that be, but in 
defiance of them if their orders conflicted with those of the 
Kingdom that is universal and everlasting. In Africa, in 
the last half of the nineteenth century, the missionary has, 
happily, gone before traders and administrators, taking his 
life in his hand and opening up regions the white man 
never knew, for which the politicians have scrambled. 
This we owe to one man, David Livingstone, and to that 
foresight of his which was misunderstood by his own 
missionary society. It is inevitable that settled govern- 
ment should follow the missionary among barbarian 
peoples as they begin to receive Christianity. The late 
Sir William Mackinnon’s British East Africa Company has 
saved Uganda, and given hope to that continent from the 
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Indian Ocean to the Nile. The Niger and South African 
Companies and the Borneo Company are blessings to the 
native peoples under their influence. But none of them, 
even with all the advantages of the present day, approach 
in value and importance the East India Company, of which 
they are in a sense the offspring. 

In the two and a half centuries from the great Queen 
Elizabeth to the greater Queen-Empress Victoria the 
Chartered Company was a happy device, and was on the 
whole happily worked, to prepare both the varied millions 
of India and their ultimate rulers in the West to come 
face to face with each other at the set time of God’s pro- 
vidence. In the Mutiny of 1857, the last remaining 
elements of disorder and crime — in removing which the 
East India Company had spent a period ecjual to that of 
the Koman Empire between the fall of Jerusalem and the 
elevation of Constantine, while it consolidated a progress- 
ive empire — burst forth and were swiftly extinguished. 
Sir Alfred Lyall, the latest and the ablest writer on India, 
represents the Chartered Company as invented to suit the 
conditions of existence at the close of the sixteenth century 
in Europe and the East, “ for extending commerce, and for 
securing it by territorial approi)riations, without directly 
pledging a government to answer for the acts of its sub- 
jects.” ^ John Stuart Mill, the greatest political thinker 
of the last generation, whoso father, the historian, drafted 
many of the East India Company’s desx)atchcs in Leaden- 
hall Street, where Charles Lamb also was a clerk, devotes 
the last chapter of his llepresentative Government to a dis- 
cussion of the Government of Dependencies by a Free 
State. Even that cultured Radical lamented tlje ex- 
tinction^ of the East India Comi^any, and the substitution 
for it of uninformed party government in distant London. 
It has been the destiny of the Company, ho writes, “to 
suggest the true theory of the government of a semi- 
barbarous dependency by a civilised country, and, after 
having done this, to perish.” 

^ See T?ie Rise of the British Dominion in India, London, John 
Murray, 1893. ® London, 1861. 
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In its relation to the propagation of Christianity the 
East India Company reflected the opinion and the action 
of England itself. So long as it was a purely trading 
organisation, it was careful to give instructions for the 
moral good of its own officials and was indifferent to that 
of the natives. It was tolerant of, it even helped mission- 
aries like Schwartz and Kiernander up to the time of Clive. 
But as it grow to bo a territorial and political power its 
servants practically encouraged the native faiths, and kept 
out Christian missionaries under the rules passed to pro- 
tect the monopoly of trade against interlopers. Schwartz, 
indeed, was honoured, and the Company erected his marble 
tomb in Madras, but at the very same time Carey was 
smuggled into Bengal in a Danish ship, and was suffered to 
remain only as an indigo jffanter with a license. Up to 
the charter of 1833 passports were necessary for a mis- 
sionary like Alexander Duff*. The Company’s opposition 
to missions, indeed, became virulent so late as lo07, and 
after the Vellore Mutiny, when some were deported, with 
the providential result that Judson took the gospel to 
Burma, and others to Ceylon and the Indian Archipelago. 
“ They that preached the Avord were scattered abroad.” 

Let us look at the process. From the first the Directors 
of the East India Company recognised and enforced their 
duty to their own servants by sending them many goo.d 
counsels and a foAV chaplains.^ The commanders of the 
little ships used in the first five voyages to the East, 
measuring from 130 to 600 tons, — men like Lancaster, 
Middleton, and Keeling, who in 1607 carried King James’s 
first ambassador, llaAvkins, to Jahangir at Agra, — were ex- 
horted “first to depend confideiitlie upon Codes providence,” 
to see to the due execution of religious Avorship, sotting 
apart “ certeine hours and tymes in every day for publique 
prayer and calling on the name of God, and to put down 
blasphemy, idle and filthy communications and dice-play- 
ing.” When on the defeat of the Portuguese fleet by Cap- 
tain Best, leader of the tenth voyage in 1612, the first 

^ Sir George Birdwood has done service by editing TJig Begiater of 
Letters of the Com2)any from 1600 to 1619. (Qiiaritcli) 1893. 
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English factory was founded at Surat, and afterwards at 
Madras, Hoogli, and Calcutta, a chaplain was settled at each. 
The first with whose name we meet was Henry Lord, so 
early as 1616. A good as well as an able man, he was in- 
duced to leave one of the English ships for the Surat 
Factory, where he found another chaplain, named Lescke. 
Lord was the first of all Orientalists in point of time, for 
he carefully studied the literature and mythology of the 
Hindu, Mohammedan, and Parsec communities ; ^ and Sir 
Thomas Herbert and Bernier acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to him. 

He is described as “ preacher to the Honourable Com- 
pany of Merchants ” ; and in Kerridgc, the governor, 
ho found a man of like mind. At tlie same time one 
Joseph Salbank was sent to Agra as Company’s factor 
there. A shrewd and honest but illiterate person, he 
showed , himself a true missionary when he wrote home, 
urging the Company to send out ‘‘ not only solid and suffi- 
cient divines that may be able to encounter with the arch- 
enemies of our religion, but also godly, zealous, and 
devout persons, such as may, by their piety and purity of 
life, give good example to those with whom they live.” 
The next vacancy at Surat that occurred was caused by 
the death of the Kev. John Hall, Fellow of Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, and he was succectlcd by Mr. Terry, who was 
chaplain of the embassy of Sir Thomas Koe. His narra- 
tive is most honourable to his character. He is the author 
of the too true report, that the natives said of the English, 
whom alone they knew, “ Christian religion, devil religion ; 
Christian much drunk ; Christian much do wrong ; much 
beat ^ much abuse others.” Sir Thomas Koe wrote in the 
same strain, often protesting against the despatch of hope- 
less young men and the arrival of runaway adventurers 
for whom he had to provide. It is sad to read of a 

1 jI Display of Two Foraiync Sects in the Fast Duties, viz^- the Sect 
of the Dania'tis, the A.ncient NaMves of In<t ia, and the Sect of the Persces, 
the JlTicient Inhabitants of Persia, together with the llelujion and Manners 
of each Sect, Collected into two Bookes. Ry Henry Lord. Imxirintcd at 
London for Francis Constable, 1630. 
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Herbert, one of the Earl of Pembroke’s and the saintly 
George Herbert’s blood, thus shipped out to India. All 
that can be said in apology for the lives of the first English 
traders in the East is, that they were no worse than the 
class to which they belonged at home under the Stewarts. 

When Cromwell guided affairs devout men were no 
longer afraid to show their religion, even in India, and the 
despatches savoured of Puritanism. The letters to the 
Court of Directors at this period always end with some 
such formula as “commending you to God’s merciful 
guidance.” The report of the death of a factor is followed 
by the words, “ God of His mercy so direct our hearts, who 
must follow him, that we may be always ready for the like 
sudden summons.” When governors of good family and 
high character were in power, like Oxenden, Aungier, and 
Streynsham Masters, the chaplain was next in precedence 
to members of council, and his pay was in proportion. 
Prayers were offered morning and evening in the factory, 
and thrice on Sunday, when at least one sermon was 
preached. But the practice of the English was still after 
the ai')provcd fashion of the Booh of Sjports. The sermon 
was followed by shooting and gambling in the suburbs. 
The Dutch were the oidy foreign power who took care to 
provide wives for their servants. The Portuguese allied 
themselves with the natives, and the result is seen nqw 
in the degradation of the race. 

Not till 1G81 was the first English church begun in 
India. The good Oxenden had raised money, and had 
also appealed to the Directors for a building in which the 
English should worship, and the natives “ observe the 
purity and gravity of our devotions.” He passed away, 
but his successor Aungier did not let the project drop. 
He looked forward to the time when “the merciful plea- 
sure of God should touch the natives with a sense of the 
eternal welfare of their souls.” But Sir John Child is 
said to have made away with the J&5000 collected for the 
purpose, and it was not till three-quarters of a century 
later that, in 1718, St. Thomas’s Cathedral was erected at 
Bombay. Aungier’s friend, Streynsham Masters, however, 
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was promoted to be chief at Madras, and there he built a 
church at his own cost, unconsecrated, and described by a 
visitor in 1703 as a large pile of arched buildings. It is 
to the administration of that good man that we owe such 
orders as these in the Madras Itecords of 1678, although 
the Second Charles was reigning; “Forasmuch as, by 
persons of all professions, the name of God ought to be 
hallowed, His service attended upon, and His blessing upon 
men’s endeavours sought by daily prayers, as the quality 
therefore of our place and inq^loyment lequires, and in 
discharge of our duty both to God and man — First, we 
doe Christianly admonish every one imployed in the 
service of the Honorable English East India Company 
to abandon lying, swearing, curscing, drunkenness, un- 
cleanness, prophanation of the Lord’s day, and all other 
sinfull practices, and not to sleej^, be drunk, or abusive 
upon or absent from their watch, or from their houses 
or quarters late at night, nor absent from or neglect morning 
Jind evening Prayers, nor committ any ollenco to the dis- 
honor of Almighty God, the corruj)tion of good manners, 
or against the peace of the government.” Again, this 
entry occurs : “ Nine boys that repeated the Catechism 
by heart in the Chapel on the Lord’s day, to have 2 rupees 
each for their encouragement, according to the Honorable 
Company’s order.” 

When the “ English Company ” was established in 
opi')Osition to the East India Comjmny’s monopoly, and 
each appealed against the other to the King and to Parlia- 
ment, the new corporation finally prevailed, and in 1698 
obtained a charter, which aijplied to both when in 1708 
they united. The document is of great value from its 
provisions for an educational and a missionary as well as 
a religious establishment. A schoolmaster and minister 
were to be maintained in every garrison and superior 
factory, a decent place was to be set aside for divine 
worship, and every ship of 500 tons burden was to carry 
a chaplain. The clergy were to be approved by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or Bishop of London, and were to 
be treated with respect. All were to learn Portuguese 
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within a year after their arrival, and were to study 
the vernacular language, “the better to enable them to 
instruct the Gentoos, that shall be the servants or slaves 
of the same Company, or of their agents, in the Protestant 
religion.” In the first century of the Company’s settle- 
ments in India the whole number of chaplains did not 
exceed nineteen — a small number, if we reflect on the 
terrible mortality of European life in the East in these 
early times. On the accession of William the factors in 
Western India had not one chaplain, and begged their 
masters to send them “two good orthodox ministers,” 
along with “ a little good English beer, as they call stout, 
and a little wine from your honours.” 

A few years before the charter of King William, the 
East India Company’s agent at the Bengal Factory of 
Hoogli, having quarrelled with the local authorities, moved 
down the river of that name some thirty miles to the 
village of Kalkatta, so called from the adjoining temple 
of the devouring Kali, which is still the most famous 
Hindu shrine in the country. It was on the 20th De- 
cember 1680), and under the last of the great emperors of 
Delhi, Aurangzob, that the English took possession of the 
spot destined to form a century after the metropolis, not 
merely of British India, but of Southern Asia, with a pre- 
sent population of a million of souls. In due time Fort 
William was built, and named in honour of the king. By 
1710, when there were 1200 English, consisting of the 
troops, the civilians, the sailors, and some private merchants 
residing there, and when in one year 460 burials had been 
registered in the clerk’s book of mortality, the residents 
subscribed for the erection of a handsome church. A 
visitor of those days represents the chief persons in the 
Fort as regular in their observance of the public worship 
of God. But the lives led by the majority of the residents 
may be imagined from the orders of the Court of Directors, 
who sent out strict rules for the conduct of their subordi- 
nates, and also directed the use of a form of prayer, be- 
seeching God “that these Indian nations, amongst whom 
we dwell, seeing our sober and righteous conversation, 
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may be induced to have a great esteem for our most holy 
profession of the gospel.” 

The new Protestant church did not prosper. The 
cyclone of 1737, accompanied by an earthquake, levelled 
its spire, and the chaplains died so rapidly, that young 
merchants were allowed an addition of £50 a year to their 
salary to read prayers and a sermon every Sunday. Cap- 
tain Alexander Hamilton, who spent the period from 1688 
to 1723 in travelling by sea and land between the Cape 
and Japan, draws this picture of the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the x^lf^ce — “In Calcutta all religions arc tolerated but 
the Presbyterians, and they are browbeat. The jiagans 
carry their idols in jirocession through the town. The 
Roman Catholics have their church to lodge their images 
in, and the Mohammedans are not discountenanced ; but 
there are no polemics excejot what are between our 
High Churchmen and our Low.” In 1756 old Calcutta 
was swe^it away by Sooraj - ood - Dowlah. St. John's 
Church, to which the governor, the civilians, and the 
trooi)s had walked in procession, was destroyed. Of its 
two chajilains, one, the Rev. Jervis Bellamy, was found 
lying dead among the victims of the Black Hole tragedy, 
hand-in-hand with his son, a young lieutenant. The other, 
the Rev. R. MajJetoft, had escaj^ed down the river, but 
there only to die with many more of malarious fever. 

The next thirty years x)rovcd as sad a time for religion 
in Bengal as they were remarkable for the conquests of 
Clive and Warren Hastings. The compensation exacted 
for the loss of the church was aj^plied to the foundation 
of the free school for the illegitimate children of the resi- 
dents. The Protestants, the Portuguese Catholics, arul the 
Armenians worshipped all that time in thatched chaj^els. 
There were chaj^lains, but few cared to attend the services. 
The population, of whom some 2000 were Europeans, 
grew to half a million, for whose instruction nothing was 
done. Even our own soldiers were neglected, for it hap- 
pened more than once that profane commanding officers 
refused to allow a sermon to be preached to them. Ten- 
nant, a military chaplain, wrote : “It must happen that 
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many persons have left England at an early age, and 
resided in India for twenty or thirty years, without once 
having heard divine service till their return.” Even later 
than this, Dr. Claudius Buchanan was not allowed to 
preach, save in his own house, during the three years that 
he was chaplain to the troops at Barrackpore, within twelve 
miles of Calcutta. But few were like Claudius Buchanan. 

Lord Teignmouth, when Governor- General, reported to 
the Court of Directors thus in 1795: — “Our clergy in 
Bengal, with some exceptions, are not respectable charac- 
ters. Their situation is arduous, considering the general 
relaxation of morals from which a black coat is no security.” 
The truth is, the chaplains had been as badly paid as the 
rest of the Company’s servants, so that they were driven 
to private trade, and even gambling, to live. Gradually 
their salary had been raised from £50 to £230 a year, 
and in 1764 an addition of £120 was made because of the 
great increase of expenses in Calcutta. They had shares 
in Clive’s monopolies of salt, betel-nut, and tobacco, which 
enabled some of them to retire with fortunes rising to 
£50,000. An undoubtedly able and evangelical minister, 
the Rev. John Owen, who was a friend of Cecil, came 
home with £25,000 after ten years’ service. And if such 
were the ministers and the laity in and around the capital, 
where the Governor -General himself, Warren Hastings, 
and his malicious colleague. Sir Philip Francis, lived openly 
in adultery, what shall we say then of the lives of officers, 
civil and military, in the far-out stations ? Many had 
zananas, where, as one described it, they allowed their 
numerous black wives to run about picking up a little rice, 
while, they pleased them by worshipping their favourite 
idol. 

All this time and up to the close of the eighteenth 
century, when Wellesley became Governor -General, the 
East India Company had been laying the foundations of 
an empire amid the chaotic ruins of Aurangzeb’s. It was 
no blind chance that led its administrators in India, from 
the time when Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay stood forth 
as the independent centres of a power that enlisted its own 
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sepoys and white soldiers, that collected revenue from 
land and customs, and coined money in its own name. 
Clive and Warren Hastings, at least, were deliberate con- 
querors, and by no means stumbled into empire. From 
Mohammedan intolerance, from Maratha savagery, and 
from French Catholicism of the type that had failed in 
Portugal’s hands, and has failed elsewhere up to our own 
day as in Algeria, Central Africa, and Anam, they saved 
the peoples of India. It was not for such men to do more ; 
and they did that with a pure patriotism and a stern 
courage which place them higher in the history of the 
evolution of Christian empire than any of those who 
attacked them — than any contemporary statesmen up to 
George Washington. He indeed did a similar, and in one 
sense a parallel work in the West under very different 
conditions, both as to the white and the dark races, and 
his personal character made him nobler than they. 

Meanwhile, as the outward fabric of imperial order and 
law was being painfully founded and slowly built up by 
the Company’s servants all through the eighteenth century, 
the good seed of the kingdom of Christ, free from tares, 
and destined to grow into the great harvest of the con- 
version of India, was silently sown under Danish protection 
from Tranquebar on the Madras coast, and afterwards 
from Serampore in the Gangetic valley. On 9th July 
1706, after the territory had been in the i)ossession of the 
Danish East India Company for eighty-five years, the 
Pietists Ziegenbalg and Pliitschau landed in India. They 
at first found the Danish officials as hostile to evangelical 
religion as the British and the Lutherans continued to be. 
On “ Lord’s day, October 13th, 1799,” Marshman and Ward, 
soon after joined by William Carey, landed at Danish Seram- 
pore. All through that century “ the coast mission,” as it 
was called, in South India had made Christ known in His 
fulness alike by the Tamil Bible , the Christian sc hoo l, 
incessant preaching in the towns and villages, and public 
services amid English, French, and native wars, till the 
nanm of Schwartz the missionary, who died in 1798, 
was the most honoured in the East. Ward, editor and 
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printer, when Carey took .up the mantle of Schwartz, 
declared God’s revelation of Jesus Christ, printed, preached 
and taught so as to work a supernatural change in the 
faith and life of each honest receiver under the influence 
of the Spirit of God, to be the only effectual means of the 
conversion of India. “ AVith a Bible and a press,” were his 
first words, “posterity will see that a missionary will not 
labour in vain even in India.” Hannah Marshman for the 
first time began to make the revelation known to its 
women. There remained to bo supi^lied only the other 
missionary method, that of healing, to realise amid the 
dumb millions of the peoples of India the fulness of the 
love and the purity of the teaching and the example of the 
Son of Man. 

Twice in the East India Company’s history had the skil- 
ful services of its surgeons, Boughton and Hamilton, to the 
Mohammedan emperors or their families, secured additions 
to the British territory and influence. Now there appeared 
the first medical missionary. We read in the Indian 
Gazette of 1st November 1783, an advertisement for a 
Christian. The advertiser was John Thomas, surgeon on 
board of the “ Earl of Oxford ” East Indian, who after- 
wards induced Carey to accompany him to Bengal, and 
died at Serampore. Good John Newton saw that adver- 
tisement in England, and accepted it as a proof that there 
were religious stirrings in the country. There were two 
answers, one from the chaplain of the day, the Bev. W. 
Johnson, who soon after left India with .£35,000. He 
had so preached that Thomas said, “ the sermon as w'ell as 
the text was ‘ The Unknown God,’ ” and did not reply to 
him. • The second response advised the opening of a 
subscription for a translation of the New Testament into 
Persian and the vernacular. There were, however, at 
least three godly men among the officials of that day, 
Charles Grant, George Udny, who succeeded him as Com- 
pany’s agent at Malda where ho gave Carey an asylum, 
and William Chambers, Master in Chancery in the Supreme 
Court, who used to call the English Calcutta and the 
Dutch Batavia, Sodom and Gomorrah. 
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Charles Grant was born in 1746, and went out to 
Bengal, first as a merchant, and then as a civil servant. 
When living in Calcutta as we have already described it, 
and about thirty years of age, he says, “ I was brought 
under deep concern about the state of my soul. There 
was no person then living there from whom I could obtain 
any information as to the way of a sinner’s salvation.” 
He went to Kicrnander, a missionary whom Clive had 
invited from Cuddalor to Calcutta. “ I found him lying 
on a couch. My anxious inquiries as to what I should do 
to be saved ap^jeared to embarrass and confuse him exceed- 
ingly ; and when I left him, the perspiration was running 
from his face in consequence, as it appeared to me, of his 
mental distress. He could not answer my questions, but 
he gave me some good instructive books.” Grant had 
suffered domestic aftiiction, being one of the few civilians 
who had brought out with him his wife, her mother, and 
sister. Mr. William Chambers, who had been influenced 
by the great Schwartz, married the sister, and a Mr, 
O’Beck, a pu])il of Schwartz, became Mr. Grant’s steward. 
Not only Mr. Udny’s mother, but the mother of Sir 
Robert and William Chambers, joined them in India at 
this time. A Christian society was thus formed, and 
Christian family life was thus exhibited, probably for the 
first time in India, with the happiest results. The Seram- 
poro missionaries found a home and congenial spirits ready 
for them. The Rev. David Brown too, of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was sent out to superintend the Military 
Orphan Society’s Schools, and ho became an evangelical 
chaplain. Kven before Thomas had laid hold of Carey, 
Mr. Grant had projected a mission of gospel minisiters 
from England to India, and Brown had named eight 
students at home as fit persons. Before the immortal 
three of Serampore had landed in the country, Mr. 
Chambers, being officially Persian interpreter, had begun 
a translation of the Scriptures. Mr. Grant was himself 
to support two of the eight missionaries on £240 a-year 
each, with books and teachers besides. Simeon of Cam- 
bridge was formally asked to become their agent, and it 

H 
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seemed as if the Church of England would be the first to 
do its duty. The application boro good fruit, though at 
a later time, in the birth of the Church Missionary Society 
and the arrival of such chaplains as Martyn and Corrie. 
Meanwhile Carey was on his way to Danish protection 
at Serampore, where the two sets of ardent evangelical 
men met often in after days for prayer and loving confer- 
ence, now in the deserted pagoda which still bears Martyn^s 
name, and now in Brown’s cool retreat of Aldeen, between 
that and the Serampore mission-house. 

While thus working through Simeon at home, Charles 
Grant, now a member of his Council, approached Lord 
Cornwallis on the subject. That Governor-General had 
introduced into English society a reign of apparent morality 
at least. Would ho support a mission to the natives ? 
All that could be got from him was the assurance that he 
would not oppose it. He had no belief in the conversion 
of the people of India, they were too bad for that ! But 
his neutrality, which in some of his successors, down even 
to Lord Canning’s days after the Mutiny, became cold and 
occasionally active oi)position, encouraged Grant to send 
for the two missionaries whom he was ready to support. 
They were to study the languages and literature of 
the natives for three years at Benares, “after which 
they may begin their glorious work of giving light to the 
heathens with every prob.ability of success.” Significant 
words, well applied in Carey’s case at Serampore, and in 
DufFs in another direction at Calcutta, and afterwards 
carried out at Benares itself by the Church missionaries, 
in a college endowed by Jeynarain, a Hindu who died 
almost a Christian. Grant soon after went home to one 
of the “ Chairs ” of the East India Company’s Directors, 
and in due time became chairman. There, and in the 
House of Commons, where he long represented the county 
of Inverness, he did more for the Christianising of India 
than any other man of his day. In India he saw Carey 
begin his work, in England he became not the least of 
the cultured “Clapham Sect,” whose good deeds find a 
biographer in Sir James Stephen. No man ever wielded 
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such influence, or used it for higher ends, alike by his 
despatches from Leadenhall Street, his private correspond- 
ence with successive Governors-General and members of 
Council, his speeches in Parliament, and his action as an 
evangelical leader of the Church of England.^ His eldest 
son became principal Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department, and was raised to the peertage as Baron 
Glenelg in 1836. His second son, Sir Kobert, became 
Governor of Bombay, the friend of the Scottish missionary. 
Dr. John Wilson, and left a memory dear to the Church 
for the hymns of his which it sings. 

Greater than all Charles Grant’s efforts for the good of 
the people of India, or any other Christian statesman’s, 
we reckon his Observations on the Slate of Soclet// among the 
Asiatic Subjects of G-reat Britain^ addressed in 1797, when 
he was fresh from a thirty years’ study of the people, to 
his brother Directors, and on “ a subject pressed by repeated 
IDroposals on your attention, namely, the communication 
of Christianity to the natives of our possessions in the 
East.” What he modestly called a tract was kept back 
by his colleagues, till Mr. Dundas laid it before the House 
of Commons during the critical charter discussions of 
1813. There it found men like Wilberforce prej)arcd to 
compel the House to adopt it by the intrinsic fairness of 
its principles, as Avell as by the elocpicnce of the orator, 
and so it has become the real charter of liberty and light 
to the East. The otherwise majestic Comf)any that blindly 
resisted its appeals has ])asscd away, the victim of its own 
shortsightedness, while Charles Grant’s counsels have pre- 
vailed to build u]) an empire stronger than that which the 
Mutiny purged of its clay. In this light how significant 
these words of the preface of 1797 : — 

“111 earlier periods the Company manifested a laudable zeal for 
extending as fai- as its means then went the knowledge of the gospel 


^ His impers have yet to se«*- the light. The MSS. avo have seen are 
rich in their value ; without them the history of India and of missions 
cannot be adequately Avritteii. See the fullest account of him published, 
with a portrait, in Good IV'ords for September 1891. 
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to the i)agan tribes among whom its factories were placed. It lias 
since prospered to become great in a way to which the commercial 
history of the world affords no parallel ; and for this it is indebted to 
the fostering and protecting care of <livinc Providence. It owes there- 
fore the wannest gratitude for the past, and it e(pially needs the 
support of the same beneficent Power in time to come, for the ‘ chances 
and changes ’ to which human affairs arc always liable, and especially 
the emphatic lessons of vicissitude whicli the present day has supplied, 
may assure us that neither elevation nor safety can be maintained by 
any of the nations or rulers of tin', earth, but through Him who governs 
the whole. The duty therefore of the Company, as part of a Christian 
community, its peculiar siiperadiled obligations, its enlarged means, 
and its continual dependence on the divine favour, all call upon it to 
honour Cod hy ditrusiiig the knowledge of that revelation which Ho 
has vouchsafed to mankiud.” 

At the time Charles Grant was writing his folio of 116 
pages, the aged Schwartz addressed these words to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, as quoted 
on the last page : — 

“ 1 am now at the, lu-ink of eternity, hut to this moment I declare 
that I do not repent of having spent forty-thiee years in the service of 
my divine JMastor. Who knows but CJod may remove some of the 
great ol)sta(!les to the j>ropagalion of tiui gospel Sliould a refonna- 
tion take place amongst the Europeans, it would no doubt be tlio 
greatest blessing to tlm country.” 

Mr. Grant treats his great theme in five chapters. .The 
first revicAvs the British territorial administration in the 
East, from J^lassey to the CoriiAvallis reforms in 1786, in 
tAventy of the Avisest pages ever Avritten by an Indian 
ruler. In this occurs the famous description of the great 
famine of 1769-70. The second describes the state of 
society among the Hindu subjects of Great Britain, 
particularly Avith respect to morals. The third traces the 
causes which have produced that state. And the fourth, 
most important of all in its far-rcaching and beneficial 
consequences, inquires into the measures Avhich might be 
adopted by Great Britain for the improvement of the 
condition of her Asiatic subjects, and ansAvers objections. 
How much is implied and anticipated in the following 
passage, “Avritten chiefly in the year 1792,” on the ro- 
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moval of the ignorance and consequent error of the Hindus 
by the English language ! — 

It is perfectly in the power of this country, by degrees, to impart 
to the Hindus our language : afterwards through that medium, to 
make them acquainted with our easy literary compositions, upon a 
variety of subjects ; and, let not the idea hastily excite derision, 
^yrogrcssivcly with the simple elements of our arts, our idiilosophy, and 
religion. These acquisitions would silently undermine, and at length 
subvert, the fabric of error; and all the objections that may be 
apprehended against such a change, are, it ‘is confidently believed, 
callable of a solid answer. 

“ The first communication, and the instrument of introducing the 
rest, must bo the English language ; this is a key which will open to 
them a world of new ideas, and policy alone might have impelled us, 
long since, to put it into their hands. To introdiieo the language of 
the conquerors seems to be an obvious mean of assimilating the 
conquered people to them. The Mohammedans, from the beginning 
of their j)ower, enqdoycd the Persian language in the afFaii’S of govern- 
ment, and ill the x>ublic dexiartments. This practice aided them in 
maintaining tlreir suiieriority, and enabled them, instead of depending 
blindly on native agents, to look into the conduct and details of 
jiiiblic business, as well as to keep intelligible registers of the income 
and expenditure of the State. Natives readily leai-nt the language of 
government, finding that it was necessary in every concern of revenue 
and of justice ; they next became teachers of it ; and in all the ])ro- 
vinccs over which the jVlogul Enqnre extended, it is still understood, 
and taught by numbers of Hindus. It would have been our interest 
to have followed their cxamide ; and had we done so on the assumption 
of the Dewaniiee,^ or some years afterwards, the English language 
would now have been sjioken and studied by multitudes of Hindus 
throughout our X)rovinces. The details of the revenue would, from 
the beginning, have been ojien to our inspection ; and by facility of 
examination on our jjart, and dilliculty of fabrication on that of the 
natives, manifold irnxiositions of a gross nature, which havfi been 
practised ifpoii us, would have been precluded. An easy channel of 
communication also would alw.-ys liave been ojicn between the rulers 


^ The revenue and civil administration x)ersonally granted to Clive, 
as reijresentative of the East India Comjiany, by the Emperor of Delhi 
on the 12tli of August 1765. That “memorable day in the political 
and constitutional history of British India,” is described by Marshman, 
at 1 ). 310 of vol. i. of his Jlmtory of India, which is still ' the best. 
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and the subjects ; and numberless gidevances would have been repre- 
sented, redressed, or prevented, which the ignorance of the foimer in 
the country languages, and the hindrances experienced by the latter 
in making their approaches, have sometimes suilered to pass with 
impunity, to tlie encouragement of new abuses. We were long held 
in the dark, both in India and in Europe, by the use of a technical 
revenue language ; and a man of considerable judgment, who was a 
member of the Bengal administration near twenty years since, publicly 
animadverted on the absurdity of our submitting to em]>loy the 
unknown jargon of a eornpiered people. It is certain that the 
Hindus would easily have conformed to the use of Englisli ; and they 
would still be glad to possess the language of their masters, the 
language wdiich always gives weight and consecpiencc to the natives 
who have any accpiaintance with it, and which would enable every 
native to make his own representations directly to the Covernor- 
Ccueral himself, who, it may be i)resumcd, will not commonly, 
henceforth, be chosen from the line of the Company’s servants, and 
therefore may not speak the dialects of the country. (.)f what import- 
ance it might be to the ])ublic interest that a man in that station 
should not be obliged to depend on a medium with which he is 
unaccpiainted, may readily be conceived. 

“It would be extremely easy for Coveiinnent to establish, at a 
moderate expense, in various parts of the i>rovinccs, places of 
gratuitous instruction in reading and writing Knglish ; multitudes, 
especially of the young, wouhl flock to them ; and the easy books 
used in teaching, might at the same time convey obvious truths on 
different subjects. The teachers should be persons of knowledge, 
morals, and discretion ; and men of this character could impart to 
tlieir j)upils much useful information in discourse ; and to facilitate 
the attainment of that object, they might at first make some use of 
the Bengalese tongue. The Hindus would, in time, become teachers 
of English themselves ; and the employmejit of our language in 
luiblic business, for which every political reason remains in full 
force, would, in the course of another generation, make it very 
geiierat throughout the country. There is nothing wanting to the 
success of this plan, but the hearty patronage of Government. If 
they wish it to succeed, it can and must succeed. The introduction of 
English in the administration of the revenue, in judicial proceed- 
ings, and in other business of government, wherein Persian is now 
used, and the establishment of free schools for instruction in this 
language, w’ould insure its diffusion over the country, for the reason 
already suggested, that the interest of the natives would induce them 
to acq^uire it. . . . 
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“With our iaugiiage much of our useful literature might, ami 
would, in time be communicated. The art of X)rinting would enable 
us to disseminate our writings in a way the Persians never could have 
done, though their compositions had been as numerous as ours. 
Hence the Hindus would sec the great use we make of reason on all 
subjects, and in all affairs ; they also would learn to reason, they 
would become actpuiinted with the history of their own species, the 
past and present state of the world ; tlieir affections would gradually 
become interested liy various engaging works, composed to recommend 
virtue and to deter from vice ; the general mass of their opinions 
would bo rectified ; and above all, they would see a better system of 
principles and morals. New views of duty as rational cieatures would 
open upon them ; and that mental bomlage in which they have long 
been holdcn Avould gradually <lissolve. 

“To this change tlie true knowledge of nature would contribute ; 
and some of our easy exidanations of natural philosophy might 
undoubtedly, by proper means, be made intelligible to them. Except 
a few Brahmans, who consider the concealment of their learning as 
part of their religion, the people are totally misled as to tiie system 
and phenomena of nature ; and their errors in this branch of science, 
upon which divers important conclusions rest, may be more easily 
demonstrated to them than the absurdity and falsehood of their 
mythological legends. From the demonstration of the true cause of 
eclii)ses, the story of Wujoo and Kcloo^ the dragons who, when the sun 
and the moon arc obscured, are supposed to be assaulting them,— a story 
which has hitherto been an article of religious faith, productive of 
religious services among the Hindus, - -would fall to the ground ; the 
removal of one j)illar would weaken the fabi ic of falsehood ; the dis- 
covery of one palpable error would open the mind to farther con- 
Auctioii ; and the piogressive discovery of truths, hitherto unknown, 
would dis&i])atc as many superstitious chimeras, the parents of false 
fears and false hopes. Every branch of mitural philoso[)hy might in 
time be introducetl and tlilfiised among the Hindus. Their under- 
standings would thence be strengthened, as well as their minds 
informed, and error be dispelled in x>roportion. • 

“But ilterhax^s no ac<pii&ition in natural j)hilosoxihy would so 
effectually enlighten the mass ot the j)eox>le as the introduction of the 
princijdes of mechanics, and their ax)x>lication to agriculture and the 
useful arts. . . . The sco])e for iinju-ovcment in this re.sj)cct is X)ro- 
digious. What great accessions of wealth would Bengal derive from a 
people intelligent in the princixdes of agriculture, skilled to make the 
most of soils and seasons, to imx)rove the existing modes of culture, of 
pasturage, of rearing cattle, of defence against excesses of drought 
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and of rain, and thus to meliorate the quality of all the produce of 
the country ! All these arts are still in infancy. The husbandman of 
Bengal just turns up the soil Avith a diminutive plough, drawn by a 
couple of miserable cattle ; and if drought parches, or the rain inun- 
date the cro]), ho Inis no resource ; lie thinks he is destined to this 
sulfering, and is far more likely to die from want than to relieve 
himself by any new or extraordinary ellort. Horticulture is also in 
its first stage : the various fruits and esculent herbs, Avith which 
Hindustan abounds, are nearly in a state of nature ; though they are 
planted in enclosed gardens, little skill is employed to reclaim them. 
In this respect, likewise, Ave might communicate information of 
material use to the comfort of life and to the prevention of famine. 
In silk, indigo, sugar, and in many other articles, Avhat vast improve- 
ments might be effected by the introduction of machinery ! The 
skilful ap})lication of fire, of Avater, and of steam, improA'ements AAdiich 
AV'ould thus immediately concern the interests of the common ])eople, 
Avould aAvaken them from their torpor, and give activity to their 
minds. 

‘‘But undoubtedly the most important communication Avhich the 
Hindus could receive through the medium of our language, Avould be 
the knowledge of our religion, the principles of Avhich are explained 
in a clear, easy way, in various traids circulating among us, and 
are completely contained in the inestimable volume of Scrijiture. 
Thence they aa'ouUI be instructed in the nature and perfections of the 
one true God, and in the real histoiy of man ; his creation, lajised 
state, and the means of his recovery, on all Avhich points they liold 
false and extravagant oi>inions ; they AA’Ould see a pure, conqdcte, and 
perfect system of morals and of duty, enforceil by the most a\vful 
sanctions, and recommended by the most interesting motives ; they 
Avould learn the accoimtableness of man, the final judgment he is to 
undergo, and the eternal .state Avliich is to folloAV. AVherever this 
kiiOAvledgc should be received, idolatry, Avith all the rabble of its 
impure dcitie.s, its monsters of Avood and stone, its false principles 
and corrupt jiractices, its delusive hoiies and vain fears, its ridiculous 
ceremonies and degrading superstitioins, its lying legends and fraudu- 
lent impositions, Avould fall. The reasonable service of the only and 
the infinitely iierfect God would be established ; loA’-e to Him, peace 
and good-will toAvards men, AVould be felt as obligatory principles. 

“It is not asserted that such effects would be immediate or 
universal ; but admitting them to be progressive, and partial only, 
yet how great AA'Ould the change ]>o, and hoAV ha])py at length for the 
outAvard prosperity and internal peace of .society among the Hindus 1 
Men Avould be restored to the use of their reason ; all the advantages 
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of happy soil, climate, and situation would be observed and improved ; 
tlie comforts and conveniences of life would be increased ; the cultiva- 
tion of the mind and rational intercourse valued ; the people would 
rise in the scale of human beings, and as they found their cliaracter, 
their state, and their comforts improved, they would prize more 
liighly the security and the hapxnness of a well-ordered society. 
Such a change would correct those sad disorders which have been 
described, and for which no other remedy has been i)roi)osed, nor is 
in the nature of things to be found.” 

“ Prediction ” is the word we might apply to such far- 
seeing wisdom and benevolence directed to the twofold 
work of converting India — the creation of a Christian 
Church and of self-governing Christian nations. 

This was written in the prospect of the debates in 
Parliament on a new charter for the East India Company. 
The philanthro])ists and evangelicals of Clapham wei’c led 
by Grant to work for the Christianisation of India, from 
this time forward, as heartily as for the emancipation of 
the slave. Wilbcrforce was the moving spirit in Parliament, 
and he gained over to the cause, from the secular point 
of view, his friends Pitt and Dundas. Hannah More, Scott, 
Cecil, and afterwards Charles Simeon, worked, in their 
own way, towards the same end. The boy Macaulay was 
nursed amid conversations and debates on India missions 
and education, which he himself was to bring to a con- 
summation after 1833. Wilberforce carried the first point 
through Parliament in 1793, Avith results thus described 
in his journal of that year : — 

^^May\hth . — East India licsolutioiis in band and .slave business. 
Lord Carliampton abusing me as a madman. Vlth. — Through God’s 
help got the East India liesolutions in quietly, i^imday 19^/t.-^Scott 
morning ; Cecil afternoon. Called at Grant’s — Miss IMorc there. The 
hand of Providence was nevei more visible than in this East India 
affair. What cause have I for gratitude, and trust, and humiliation ! ” 

The Kesolution, as it finally passed, was to the efiect — 

That it is the peculiar and bounden duty of the British Legisla- 
ture to promote, by all just and jnudent means, the interest and 
happiness of the inhabitants of the British dominions in India ; and 
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that for those ends such measures ought to be adopted as may 
gradually tend to their advancement in useful knowledge, and to 
their religious and moral improvement.” 


Alas ! the Kesolution stood there on the records of the 
House of Commons as a declaration of the national duty, 
but the India House raised such an alarm at the prospect 
of the deluge of missionaries and schoolmasters which was 
to sweep away the Company’s rule in the East, that even 
Pitt and Dundas had to forgo their pledge to Wilberforce. 
“My clauses thrown out,” he writes, “ Dundas most false and 
double ; but, poor fellow, much to be pitied.” India, he 
wrote to a friend, “ is left in the undisturbed and peace- 
able possession and committed to the providential pro- 
tection of Brahma.” His last appeal has a curious interest 
in the present day. He declared that the rejection of his 
Resolutions would be 

“to declare to the world tliat we arc friemls to (diristianity, not 
because it is a revelation from Ileavtni, not even because it is con- 
ducive to the happiness of man, but only because it is the established 
religion of this country. . . . Beware how tins oi)inion goes abroad. 
Think not that the people of this land will long maintain a great 
Church establishment from motives of more political cxpotUency.” 

Spoken a century ago on the floor of the House of 
Commons, arc these words another prophecy ? By refus- 
ing to insert a clause so vague and moral in the charter of 
1793, the Government and Parliament, at the dictation of 
the East India Company, went back from the far more pro- 
nounced and Christian clause, which makes the charter of 
1698. for ever memorable. 

When 1813, the time for a renewal of the charter, 
came round, Charles Grant had more power, Wilberforce 
more influence, and the country more wisdom. The pro- 
gress was due also to another Scotsman, of whom his 
country has reason to be j^roud. When Whitefield 
preached at Cumbuslang, one Alexander Buchanan was 
parish schoolmaster there, and he married the daughter of 
Claudius Somers, who was an elder of the kirk. The new 
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life which they found in the excitement of the revival 
showed itself in the son, Claudius Buchanan. Tutor at 
Dunstaffnage, and student of Glasgow University, ho was 
early destined for the Scottish ministry, but determined 
first to see the world, avowedly like Goldsmith. After 
strange adventures and stranger experience of heart, he 
came under the influence of a man of similar antecedents, 
•lohn Newton, of Gluey. Mr. Henry Thornton, first of 
the Clapham men, sent him to Cambridge, where Isaac 
Milner completed Newton’s good work. In 179G Claudius 
Buchanan went out to Calcutta as a chaplain to the 
Honourable Company, for godly directors like Grant 
looked out for evangelical chaplains like Brown and 
Buchanan, Martyn, Coiric, and Thomason. f^ord W^elles- 
Icy, following the good example of his predecessors Lords 
Teignmoutli and Cornwallis, encouraged church-going, and 
had made it more attractive by “punkahs” and “tatties,” 
the cooling apparatus in the hot season. His Lxcellency 
had also added a cha[)el to that famous college of Fort- 
William which ho created for the civilian students. So 
many as fifty octavo Bibles were sold in three months in 
Calcutta, wrote Buchanan in 1805. All Christian sects 
of east and west wore re])resented at the services ; but 
ho says, “a name or sect is never mentioned from the 
]-)ulpit, and thus the word j)reached becomes profitable 
to all.” 

The time had come, he thought, for a regular C])iscopal 
establishment of the Church in India, and in that year he 
published his Memorial on the subject. The persistent 
representations of good men of all sects on behalf of what 
had been ciilled the “pious clauses,” rejected from* the 
charter of 1793, led to inquiry by a parliamentary com- 
mittee. Very valuable, for historical and biograjdiical 
reasons, is the evidence given before that committee. 
AVhen AVari’en Hastings, in his eightieth year, entered the 
House, the body whicli had once impeached him rose and 
uncovered as before majesty. The old man represented, 
but in a vastly modified form, the conservative fears of 
the Company of his early days. His successor twice 
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removed, Lord Teignmouth, with more force spoke the 
opinions of a wiser and later time. Great military states- 
men, like Sir Thomas Munro and Sir John Malcolm, found 
their political expediency confronted by the bolder prin- 
ciples of the retired Lord Wellesley, fortunately Wilber- 
force’s friend, as he had been Carey’s. It fell to Lord 
Castlereagh, of all men, to apologise for making the “ pious 
clauses ” law. On the ground, “ that while British subjects 
in India were governed by BritishJaws, they should be per- 
mitted to exercise their national religion,” he said the 
ecclesiastical establishment would “only amount to one 
bishop and three archdeacons to superintend the chaplains 
of the dillcrent settlements.” The bishop and three arch- 
deacons })assed after a long conversation, and without «a 
division, ])ut not so the missionary clause. On the 22nd 
. I line, AYilbcrforce’s most elaborate address carried it by a 
majority of 53 in a House of 125. On the 1st July, a 
Madras barrister of scoffing ability, Mr. Charles Marsh, 
reduced the majority to 22 in a House of 86. At last, 
however, the good cause triumphed on the 1st July, when, 
in a House of only 72, a majority of 24 carried that which 
twenty years befoi*e. Parliament had allowed the East India 
Company to neutralise when Wilbcrforce brought it for- 
ward. Even his renewed Kesolution would probably have 
proved a dead letter for many a year, had not provision 
been made in the charter to compel the Company to grant 
the funds wherewith to carry out the educational portion 
of it. The retired Advocate -General of Calcutta, Mr. 
Kobert Percy Smith, who was almost as witty as his better- 
known brother Sydney, procured the insertion of this 
addition, that it shall be lawful for the Governor-General 
in Council to direct that “A sum of not less than one 
lakh of rupees (then above £10,000) in each year shall be 
set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of 
literature and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India, and for the introduction and promotion of a know- 
ledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories of India.” 

The charter of 1813 was thus the foundation, not only 
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of the ecclesiastical establishment,^ but, what is of far more 
importance for the civilisation and the Christianisatioii of 
its people, of the educational system of India, and all that 
that system as subsequently developed by Dr. Duff in- 
volves. The two will be seen to work themselves out in 
parallel lines in the Anglicisin*; of native education in 
1835, the Kducation Desi)atch of 1854, the University 
Charters of 1857, the desi)atch on vernacular education 
and school cess for that end in 1859, and the adoption of 
the principle that Western truth may be communicated to 
learned Orientals through their classical languages as in 
the Punjab University. 

As, on the whole, throughout the two and a half 
centuries of its history, it had reflected the public opinion 
and morals of England, the East India Company’s adminis- 
tY-ation of Iiulia gradually advanced in toleration and a 
just neutrality. In London the Court of Directors was 
checked by the Board of Control and stimulated by 
Parliament. Tn India the successive Covcrnors-General, 
especially Wellesley, Lord Hastings, Bentinck, and the Mar- 
quis of Dalhousie — last and perha])s greatest of all — were 
influenced by such rcmarkalde men as the missionaries 
Carey and Dull* in succession, whose services they utilised 
and whose educational methods they copied for the public 
good. In the subordinate provinces the same liberalising 
process went on. Madras will never forget the influence 
of the Marquis of Twceddalc and the missionary John 
Anderson. Bombay will ever be gratefid for statesmen 
and judges like the two El])hinstones, Sir rlames Mack- 
intosh and Baltic Frere, and for John Wilson and 
his missionary associates. At Agra Thomason aiul his 
school, notably Sir William Muir, and his brother John, 
the greatest of Christian Sanskritists — par iiohih frairain 
— did a memorable work for the ignorant millions of 
the North-Western Provinces in their land assessment 
and educational measuTes. In the new province of the 
Punjab, after the first and second Sikh wars, there 
flourished towards the close of the Company’s rule the 
^ Act 53 George III. c. 155. 
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l)and of Christian officials who, from Delhi, saved the 
Empire in 1857. John Lawrence, Montgomery, Edwardes, 
Lake, Gust, Inglis, and many more, carried over into the new 
j)criod of the direct rule of the Crown the same everlasting 
principles of truth and justice Iw which they had welded 
warring Sikhs and Mohammedans into a j^eaceful and 
pi*ospcrous people, while Christianity had from the first 
been allowed the same fair field. 

At no period in the history of the Christian Church, 
not even in the brilliant century of legislation from Con- 
stantine’s edict of toleration to the Theodosian code, has 
Christianity been the means of abolishing so many inhuman 
customs and crimes as were suppressed in India by the Coni- 
])any’s Kegulations and Acts in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The Christlike work kept rapid step with 
the progress of Christian o]hnion and beneficent reforms in 
Great Britain, but it was due in the first instance to the 
missionaries in India. In the teeth of the supporters of 
Hinduism, Euroi)can as well as Brahmanical, find contrary 
to the custom of centuries, it ceased to be lawful, it 
became penal, even in the name of religion (1) to murder 
parents by suttee, by exposure on the bfinks of rivers, 
or by burial jilivc ; (2) to murder children by dedication 
to the Ganges, to be devoured by crocodiles, or daughters 
by the Kajpoot modes of inffinticide ; (5) to oftev up 
human sacrifices in a temple or to propitifite the earth- 
goddess ; (4) to encourfige suicide under the wheels of 
idol cars, or wells, or otherwise ; (5) to ])romote voluntary 
torment by hook-swinging, thigh-piercing, tongue-extrfic- 
tion, etc., or (6) involuntary torment by mutilation, 
trampling to defith, ordejils find barbarous executions. 
Slavery and the shive-trade were imide illegfil. Caste was 
no longer supported by law, nor recognised in appoint- 
ments to office. The long compromise with idolatry 
during the previous two centuries ceased, so that the 
Government no more cfilled its Christian soldiers to salute 
idols, or its civil officers to recognise gods in official 
documents, or manage the affairs of idol temples and 
extort a revenue from idol pilgrimages. A long step 
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was taken by legislative Acts to protect the civil rights of 
converts to Christianity as to any other religion, and to 
leave Hindu widows free to marry. 

Keligious intolerance ceased, almost for the first time 
in the history of Christianity, with the one temporary 
exception, that Christian officials of the ruling class were 
not, in their private character, allowed the same liberty 
to do their conscientious duty to Christ which Moham- 
medans enjoyed and used in commending their prophet. 
But that too was soon conceded in the spirit of the i*oyal 
jn’oclamation which extinguished the Court of Directors. 
The last fifty years of the almost ini 2 )ei*ial sway of the 
East India Comjiany, in trust for the British 23eo2)le, mark 
a greater advance towards the conversion of India than we 
arc yet able imj^artially to estimate. When Claudius 
Buchanan invited the youth of the universities, at the 
beginning of the ccTitury, to study the conversion of Asia, 
and was the means of calling Adoniram eludson to the 
work, the young Charles Grant of Magdalen College, and 
Francis Wrangharn, F.K.8., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
])ublished i')rize 2 ^ocms on the subject. The vision in- 
dulged by the latter even the East India Com])any saw 
j)artially realised, before it ceased to exercise its high 
trust : — 

. Even now I .sec tliem move, 

Tlio mild evangelists of ])eace and love. 

Unstained vitli Afric’s blood, they bend their jn’ows 
Where in his licry belt Dahomey glows ; 

Hoist round tlie stormy Cape, tlien straining sail 
From Yemen’s mountains woo tlio fragrant gale, 

And bear, strange merchandise, to Asia’s shoi'o 
Tho gos])el’.s 1 night imiicrishable ore. 

Uns\)ld to deal its imboiiglit wcaltli,^ their 2 >lan ; 

Their trallic to redeem the soul of man. 

To check their eager march Tibetan snows 
And Caggar’s sands their trackless wilds opi)osc : 

Onwaid they jness at duty’s saered call. 

O’er Deccan’s ghauts and China’s northern wall ; 


^ St. Matt. X. 8, "‘'‘Freely yc hcove received^ fredy yive.'' 
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Stretch uncontrolled their Saviour’s gentle reign, 

And art and nature bar tlieir way in vain, 

On mosques where late the lurid crescent shone 
On pagods reared to shrine an idol-stone — 

Seringham’s walls, spread many an acre o’ei‘. 

And the proud domes of gorgeous Ghazipore — 

Her baiinorcd cross victorious Albion waves 

Heneath tliat symbol strikes, bcneatii that symbol saves. 

O liaste your tardy coining, days of gold 
Long by prophetic minstrelsy foretold ! 

Wliere yon bright 2>urple streaks tlie Orient skies. 

Rise Science, Freedom, Peace, Religion, rise ! 

Till from Tanjor to farthest Samarkand 
In one wide lustre bask the glowing land. 

And, Brahma from his guilty greatness liurled 
With Mecca’s lord, MESstAH rule the world.” 



GREAT BRITAIN’S ATTEMPT 


“ Through Jlim. ire, hath h<(cc access hi/ one Sjiirit vnio the Father. 
JVow therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, hut fellow-citiricns 
with the saints, and of the household o/’ GW.”- - Ki'ii. ii. 18, 19. 

On Monday, tho 1st day of Novein])er 1858, as the 
tropical sun neared its setting, from the steps of Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta, there was read to tho fifth of tho 
human race, who from that hour formed her direct subjects, 
the Proclamation of “Victoria, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the 
Colonies and Dependencies thereof in Euro})e, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender of the Faith.” 
Tho Act of Parliament had become law on tho 2nd day 
of August, the fourteenth Earl of Derby being Prime 
Minister. His son Lord Stanley, who had been President 
of the Board of Control, and from that date became the 
first Secretary of State for India, had at once drafted a 
proclamf'ition setting forth the })rinciples on which^ the 
jieoplos of India Avere thenceforth to be governotl. But 
Avhen tho document reached the Queen, then Avith the 
Prince Consort and their eldest daughter, the Princess of 
PruSfcia, at Potsdam, Her Majesty returned it, desiring^ 
the Premier to reAvrite it, “bearing in mind that it is a 
female sovereign Avho s[)eaks to more than a hundred 

^ The Life of His Tloyal Highness the Prince CoJisorf, by Theodore 
Martin, vol. iv. pp. 2S4 and o35 (1879). 
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millions of Eastern peoples on assuming the direct govern- 
ment over them, and after a bloody civil war, giving them 
pledges which her future reign is to redeem, and explaining 
the principles of her government. Such a document should 
breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence, and religious 
toleration, and point out the privileges which the Indians 
will receive on being placed on an equality with the 
subjects of the British Crown, and the prosperity following 
in the train of civilisation.” 

To the new draft the Queen added, with her own hand, 
on the suggestion of the Prince Consort, the words which 
we print in italics, in the central paragraphs and the closing 
prayer of the Ih oclamation : — 

“ Wo hold Oiii selves bound to the natives of Our Indian Territori(;s 
by the same obligations of duty 'vvliicli bind Us to all Our other 
subjccjts, and those obligations, by the lllessing of Almighty God, 
We shall faithfully and conseientiously fulfil 

^^FirtaJy rclyimj Ourse/ves on the troth of t/hristuf/iity, and acTcnow- 
lalghiy with gratitude the soface of religion^ We diselaim alike the 
Hight and the Desire to impose Our convictions on any of Our sub- 
jects. AYc declare it to be Our Royal AYill and Pleasure that none be in 
any wise favouied, none molcste<l or disquieted, by reason of their 
religious faith or observances ; but that all shall alike enjoy the 
equal and impartial protection of the law : and AVe do strictly 
charge and enjoin all those v ho maybe in authority under Us, that 
they abstain fioin all interfereneo with the religious belief or worship 
of any of Our subjects, on ])aiii of Qur highest displeasure 

“AVdieii, by the Blessing of PKOViOENrE, internal tranquillity shall 
be restored, it is Our earnest desire to stimulate, the i)eaceful industry 
of India, to promote works of public utility and improvement, and 
to administer its governnnuit for the benefit of all Our subjects resident 
therein. In their pros]»erity will be Our strength ; in their content- 
ment Our security ; and in Ihcir gratitude Our best reAvard. And 
'/nay the Ood of all Power g/'ant to Us a/al to those in anthority under 
Us, sl/'cngtk to carry out these Unr wishes for the, good of Our peo2/le." 

Lord Canning, tbo Governor - General, who now be- 
came the first Viceroy of India, having reported that the 
Proclamation had been received throughout India with 
cordial and unqualified approval, her Majesty replied, 
“The Queen rejoices to hear that the Viceroy approves 
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the passage about religion. She strongly insisted on it.” 
To Ldrd Stanley, on the same day that he addressed the 
Queen, Lord Canning had written, “ I cannot tell you 
with what pleasure I have read the passages relating to 
religion. They arc in every Avay admirable, and I almost 
envy you being persecuted for them, as you infallibly will 
be.” It was not so. The comment of the Friend of India ^ 
on the Proclamation was more just : “ The official recog- 
nition of Christianity as the religion of the ruler will ter- 
minate many discussions, while the act of mercy is a 
graceful commencement of a new regime, . . . The 
revolution is one the vastness of which only the next 
generation will appreciate. It is the principle of our 
Government, not its external form, which has been 
changed, and to the mass of men a new 2 >i’inciple is as 
imi^crceptible as the soul. ... A century hence men will 
date the history of progress from the Proclamation of the 
Queen.” 

No constitution, not even that of the United States of 
America until its thirteenth amendment in 1865, had 
ever before so completely recognised the principle of 
toleration in matters of faith ami worship involving the 
conscience and the right of private judgment, or had so 
generously conceded to multitudinous aliens equality be- 
fore the law and in the administration. At its highest and 
widest the citizenship of Imperial Koine, in which the 
ajiostle Paul rejoiced, was a small thing conijiared with 
the gift made to peoples of almost every race, creed, anti 
colour, now numbering nearly three hundred millions, 
and that after mutiny and partial rebellion. From the 
hour of that concession the history of the British E/npire 
of India really began. From the day which put Christi- 
anity, though the avowed faith of the ruling race, on the 
same equal platform as Hinduism, Parseeisni, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, Animism, and all other purely human 
modes of propitiating God, as Christ Himself i^ut it before 

^ Then edited by Meredith Townsend, Estji., now of The S'pccfMor. 

® Under Act of Farliaineiit the Queen was proclaimed Empress of 
India on 1st January 1878. 
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His Homan judge, the conversion of India to the one true 
and living God became an assured certainty. ^Not a 
metaphysical distinction as to the incarnation, not a lie or 
a deception backed by the fear of torture and persecution, 
not a theological system or rite attracting by the hope of 
office and the favour of the ruler, but Christ Himself com- 
mending the truth to every man's conscience. His redeeming 
love to every sinner’s heart, has since 1858 been the mess- 
age of Christendom in the East. 

One generation has passed since that Proclamation, and 
the new princijde has been seen working itself out in the 
two regions of State legislation and administration and of 
evangelical persuasion and absorption. For the first time 
in the long three thousand years’ history of the elder 
Aryans in Southern Asia, the revelation of the one and 
universal personal God of love has been made to them ; 
and the truth that God is in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself, not imputing to men their trespasses, has 
been declared to India’s conflicting, groping, despairing, 
caste-bound, or indiflerent peoples, under conditions of more 
absolute freedom to accept or reject it than exist in 
Christendom itself outside of the United States of 
America. The imperial Sovereign, her Viceroy, and the 
whole ruling class, claim for themselves only what they 
concede to the Hindu and Mohammedan, and every reli- 
gionist. The conversion of India since the middle of the 
nineteenth century proceeds on the principle of Jesus 
Christ ill the middle of the first. The constitutional 
liosition and administrative action of the ilritish Govern- 
ment of India cannot be too carefully studied or too 
strongly insisted on in the history of the religious de- 
vclopmcift of its peoples. 

Heartily accepting the principle of the perfect equality 
of all creeds and religions before the law, the Christian 
power entrusted with the Government of India after so 
historically uni(j[ue a fashion had two duties : First, the 
State must secure perfect liberty to its own Christian 
servants to discharge their personal service to God in their 
non-official character. Second, the State must, by legisla- 
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tion, on the one hand remove every obstacle to the 
unfettered freedom of worship of all religionists, while on 
the other it guards against the danger of indirectly 
sanctioning and, as it were, fossilising quasi-religious 
customs and beliefs which are contrary to humanity, to 
good morals, or to liberty. 

The course of the history of British India during the 
last thirty -five years, illustrates these points. Even 
Lord Canning, a year after he had exi:)ressed such keen 
satisfaction with the provision of the Queen’s I Proclamation 
as to religion, censured a high civil officer in the Punjab 
for attending in his private capacity and his leisure 
hours the baptism of a native convert.^ Inferior officers 
at the head of the provincial departments of public 
instruction, themselves sceptics, attempted to prevent 
Christian professors in the State colleges from privately, 
in their own houses and out of college hours, instructing 
inquirers. Lord Canning had even objected to the distri- 
bution of anonymous ti-acts among the natives near 
Benares, so sensitive was he as to what came to be called 
the neutrality ” promulgated in 1858. The worst, and 
we may say the last instance of this violation of neutrality 
by the Viceroy himself, was an order cautioning officers to 
guard against compromising themselves in matters of re- 
ligion in native regiments. Up to this time, except among 
the Koraanist sepoys of the Madras army, the profession 
of conversion to Christ by any sej^oy whatever had in- 
volved persecution and dismissal. Prabhu Deen, sepoy, 
was so expelled in the year 1819. The comyuilsion to 
salute idols had driven from the high office of commander- 
in-chief Sir Peregrine Maitland, and that iniquity was 
brought to an end. But the 170,000 sepoys of "the East 
India Company’s army had been always carefully guarded 
from the free and natural influence of Christian truth, and 
the result was the delusion which used the greased cart- 
ridges as an occasion of mutiny. 

^ Mr. R. N. Gust, LL.D., at Amritsar, afterwards Lord Lawrence’s 
Home Secretary in Calcutta. 

2 Notably in Bengal and Bombay. 
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The 24th Punjab Regiment, consisting of Muzabi or 
low-caste Sikhs whose fathers had been Thugs, when 
fighting for the British Empire at the siege of Delhi, found 
among its spoils some Christian books which led them to 
ask instruction from their ofiicers. These referred the in- 
quirers to the Church missionaries at Amritsar, and after- 
wards at Pcshawur. The Viceroy’s action was taken by 
all parties as “ a ])an upon the Christian religion,” and 
the bishop, then happily Dr. Cotton, did his duty.^ The 
result was a despatch, described by him in a letter to the 
Viceroy as “ very fair and very conciliatory. ... It cer- 
tainly should help to disabuse people of the notion that 
Covernment wish to impede the quiet and peaceful pro- 
gress of Christianity.” That jiarticular movement was 
checked by the action of Government, which has since en- 
rolled the Christian Karens in a battalion during the last 
Burmese war, and it is well understood that military no 
loss than civil ofiicers may use their private infiuence and 
leisure time, as enjoined by their Master, without question, 
but with discretion. It is well recognised that the pro- 
fession of Christianity by the natives of India means a 
loyalty to the Empress which nothing can buy, and the 
only safeguard for satisfactory self-government when the 
time is full. 

Nowhere shall we find the principle of religious equality 
applied to the many peculiar difiiculties thjit arise out of 
the government of the non-Christian millions of India by 
a Christian state, with such wisdom as l>y John, afterwards 
the first Lord Lawrence, when at the head of the fifty-six 
choice civil and military officials, through whom he re- 
covered North-Western India from the chaos of the Mutiny. 
While still Chief Commissioner, Lawrence wrote his great 
Minute of 21st Ajnil 1858. Sir Herbert Edwardes - 

^ The whole case is very fairly stated in the Memoir of George 
Kdteard Lynch CotloUy D.D.y edited by Mrs. Cotton, j). 156 (1871). 

“ Ruskin’s hero. See A KnighCa Faith : Passages in the Life of 
Sir Herbert Fdivardes, collected by John Ruskin, 1885 ; also 
Edwardes’ Lecture on Our Indian Umpire: its Beginning and End^ 
to young men in Exeter Hall, 18G0. 
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had officially sent him a somewhat extreme memorandum 
on “ the elimination of all unchristian principle from the 
Government of India.” Sir Donald M'Leod passed on the 
communication with a letter which he pronounced “ more 
moderate in its tone and marked by an enlightened and 
excellent spirit.” Lawrence was willing to teach the Bible 
in State schools, and in voluntary classes wherever there 
were Christian teachers, “ in order that our views of 
Christian duty might be patent to the native public.” 
Edwardes would have resumed idol endowments, Lawrence 
declared that “ the judgments of Providence would become 
manifest in the political disaflcction which might ensue,” 
and such a step would retard the progress of Christianity 
while it is condemned by the whole tenor of its teachings. 
On the subject of caste John Lawrence pointed out that 
Government had not recognised it except in the sepoy 
army, urged the raising of sweeper regiments as he himself 
had done, and of corps from the non-Aryan tribes, and antici- 
pated the “happy time” wlien regiments of native Chris- 
tians could bo raised. But while encouraging sepoys to 
consult missionaries, he condemned preaching to the native 
soldiers in a body, unless they were of the aboriginal 
tribes destitute of a faith, lie refused to disallow native 
holidays ; earnestly desired to sec the law altered in refer- 
ence to polygamy and early betrothals ; would pi’ohibit 
religious processions in public as he did in the case of the 
Mohurrum at Delhi, and would interdict t)bsccnitics in 
temples ; woidd restrict prostitutes to their houses ; would 
increase the nundjer of married soldiei’s and improve the 
condition of their wives and widows; condemned the opium 
monopoly, but did not agree as to the evil tendency of the 
liquor* excise in the Punjab, where it has dimiv»ishcd the 
drunkenness encourage I in the Sikh nUjime. The despatch 
concludes with this noble passage : — 

“Sir J. Lawrence has l»eeii led, in coninion with otJiers since the 
occurrence of the awful events of 1857, to 2 )on(ler deeply on what may 
be the faults and shortcomings of the British as a Clirislian nation in 
India. In considering topics such as tliose treated of in this despatch, 
ho would solely endeavour to ascertain what is our Cliristiaii duty. 
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Having ascertained that according to onr erring lights and conscience, 
he would follow it out to the uttermost, undeterred by any considera- 
tion. If we address ourselves to this task, it may, with the blessing 
of Providence, not prove too difficult for us. Measures have, indeed, 
been proposed as essential to be adoi>ted by a Christian Government 
which would bo truly difficult or imi>ossiblo of execution. But on 
closer consideration it will be found that such measures are not en- 
joined by Christianity, but arc contrary to its sj)irit. Sir John 
Lawrence does entertain tbc earnest belief that all tliose nieftsures 
which are really au<l truly Christian can be carried out in India, not 
only without danger to British rule, but on the contrary, with every 
advantage to its stability. Christian things done in a Christian way 
will never, the Chief Comiuissioinu* is convinced, alienate the heathen. 
About such things there arc qualities whi<‘h do not provoke nor excite 
distrust, nor har<len to resistance. It is when unchristian things are 
(lone in the name of Christianity, or when Ohiistian things are done in 
an unchristian way, that miseliief and danger arc occasioned. The 
difficulty is, amid the j)olitical complications, the conllicting social 
considerations, the fears and hopes of self-interest which are so apt to 
mislead human judgnieni, (o discern clearly what is inii)osed upon us 
by Christian duty and what is not. Having discerned this, we have 
but to put it into i)ractice. Sir John Lawrence is satislied that, with- 
in the territories committed to Ids charge, he can carry out all those 
measures which are really matters of Christian duty on the part of the 
Government. And, further, lie believes that such measures will arouse 
no danger ; will comuliatc instead of x>rovoking, and will subserve to 
the ultimate dilfusion of the truth among the people. 

“Finally, the Chief Commissioner would recommend, that such 
measures and ])oli<5y, having been deliberately determined on by the 
Su})remc Government, be ojienly avowed and universally acted upon 
throughoiit the cm]»ire ; so that there may be no diversities of lU'actice, 
no isolated tentative or conllicting elforts, which are, indeed, the 
surest means of exciting distrust ; .so that the j)eo])lc may sec that we 
have no sudden or sinister designs ; and so that we may exhibit that 
harmony and uniformity of conduct which belits a Christian nation 
striving to do its duty.” 

So he gave back to the Mohammedans of Delhi, in duo 
time, their great mosque, and when Viceroy he restored 
the Pearl Mosque of Agra and the Grand Mosque of 
Lahore, which in Kan jit Singh’s time the Sikhs had 
desecrated. When the petty chief of Kajgarh, in Central 
India, a Kajpoot, became a Mohammedan, and the outcry 
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of his Hindu nobles against him was such that he proposed 
to abdicate, Lord Lawrence ascertained that his people 
were satisfied with his rule, and decided that so long as 
their chief was just they must be loyal without reference 
to his creed. When the man took a Mohammedan name, 
fifter circumcision, the paramount Government gave him a 
Mohammedan title. Even in the Feudatory States of 
Tndfti there was at last that religious toleration which the 
missionary John Wilson^ had claimed when he settled the 
Irish Presbyterians in Kathiawar, and Stephen llislop- 
when he secured the liberty of Pandurang, the Brahman 
convert, in Nagpoor State. Kajgarh is the leading case 
which establishes in Native States the imnciple accepted 
by the Legislature in civil affairs, that “ no rights shall 
be forfeited or impaired merely by change of religion or 
loss of caste.” There is now no great Native State in 
India, Hindu or Mohammedan, in which there are not 
Christian missionaries and churches. There only, in all 
the world of Islam, are Mohammedans constrained to be 
tolerant. From the first, such Hindu governments as 
those which still exist in Cochin and Travard<or, received 
Jewish, Christian, and Parsee refugees all along the AVestern 
Coast of India. But such communities were not aggres- 
sive in the high spiritual sense of the. present missionaries 
of the evangel sent by the Reformed Churches. 

In the department of Public Instruction, which in each 
of the twelve Provincial Governments of India bene- 
volently undertakes the education of the millions not in 
the Feudatory States, it has been difficult even up to the 
present time to observe strictly the principle of the Pro- 
clamation of 1858. Theoretically the State shoukL keep 
aloof fVom direct teaching, confining its adrninisyfTation to 
inspection and grants-in-aid for secular efficiency. After 
the evidence before the Committee on the Charter of 1 853 
given by two remarkable men of missionary antecedents. 
Dr. Alexander Duff and John Clark Marshman, C.S.I., the 

1 Life of John JViJson, D.D,, 1st ed., p. 294 (1878). 

® Stephen Ilislop, 2n(l ed., 106 (1889). 

* Lord Lawrence. By Sir Charles Aitchison. O.xford (1892). 
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despatch of 1854 laid down this principle, and added, with 
respect to religious instruction in the Government Institu- 
tions : “ These Institutions were founded |for the benefit 
of the whole population of India ; and in order to effect 
their object it was, and is, indispensable that the educa- 
tion conveyed in them should be exclusively secular. The 
Bible is, we understand, placed in the libraries of the 
colleges and schools, jind the ])upils are free to consult it. 
This is as it should be, and, moreover, we have no desire 
to prevent or to discourage any explanations which the 
pupils may of their own free will ask from their masters 
on the subject, ])rovided such information is given out of 
school houi’s.” 'idle same des{)atch established on a catholic 
basis the Universities of India, now five in number. 
But its provisions were long so applied that the State 
colleges became virtual monot)olies which destroyed Hin- 
duism and discouraged Christianity, while ])utting nothing 
in the place of their moral sanctions. Under the influence 
of the missionary representatives in their Syndicates 
the Universities were at first practically fair to all 
needs ; but the native majorities have of late eliminated 
the legitimate Christian clement from their administration. 
Ten years ago a commission appointed by Lord Kipon 
led to a return to neutrality ; but so long as State colleges 
exist, however few, that is incomplete. On the other hand, 
it is the indci)en(lent Christian colleges and schools which, 
by the superior efficiency of their teaching of literature 
and science, secure greater poi)idarity and a larger pro- 
portion of the grants than the non-Christian independent 
colleges. 

The legislative even more than the administrative 
action of’’ the Government of India, since the East India 
Company gave place to the Crown, is calculated to allow 
a fair field to the evangelisation of India. In 1860 the 
Penal Code became law, and at one stroke gave the varied 
cults of Southern Asia, in common with the Christians, 
the most humanising and indirectly Christianising piece 
of jurisprudence that the world has seen. Aided by Sir 
J. M. Macleod, liord Macaulay, sixty years ago, drafted 
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this body of criminal enactments on the basis of Living- 
ston’s Code of Louisiana and the Code Penal of France, 
just at the time Austin published his great work. The 
draft was distrusted by a whole generation of Indian 
experts till one of Macaulay’s successors, Sir Barnes Pea- 
cock, took it in hand and passed it through the Legisla- 
tive Council as Act XLA^. of 1800. The Code owes to 
Macaulay its good English and its remarkable illustrative 
cases under each section. The cx])eriencc of the Code 
during the past generation has faksified the fears of the 
local judges, and has more than justified Macleod and 
Macaulay. So acute an exjjert as Sir Fitz- Janies Stephen 
has declared it to be ‘‘triumphantly successful.” His 
successor as law member of the Uoveriior-Cenerars Council, 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, the great scholar, describes its study 
in English by Hindus and Mohammedans as “ self-educa- 
tion.” It has lieen translated into all the languages of 
India, with results in teaching humanity and justice which 
place our fellow -subjects there at the head of all the 
peoples of the East. Since it was drafted, this Indian 
Code has found imitators in those of the State of New 
York and the German Empire. These have improved on 
it only in the methodical aiTangement, and they have had 
few of its difficulties to contend with, arising from crimes 
peculiar to India or Asia, and from the political position. 

The Code, endjodying and applying the jninciples of 
religious toleration, is in one sense the charter of that 
liberty which Christianity alone teaches, and, when true 
to itself, enforces and secures. Jurists like Macaulay and 
Barnes Peacock were succeeded by one greater than either 
in this region. Sir Henry Sumner Maim;. Alike as huv 
member of the Governor-Gcncrars Council for se^n y(;ars, 
and as Yicc-Chanccllor of the Calcutta University for four, 
that statesman applied to India, to its native Christians as 
to its Parsees, to its Euroi^ean and American Christians as to 
its Hindus and Mohammedans, the best fruits of Christian 
legislation in the West, in all those matters of inheritance, 
marriage, and civil rights which lie at the foundation of 
society, as they are the finest practical fruit of the Christi- 
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anisod intellect and conscience. Except in the two ques- 
tions of Hindu child-marriages, and minors and the age of 
discretion — the latter still left to the equity of judges in 
Christendom — Maine completed, substantially, the State’s 
duty in the conversion of India. In the Rede Lecture 
which, after his return to England, ho delivered before the 
University of Cambridge in 1875, he used this language, 
which the Christian apologist will interpret as true of the 
Hellenic fulness of the time : — 

“ The (lifliciilty of tlic experiment of govcniiiig India, if conscienti- 
ously examined, will be regarded with more consideration. There is 
a double euri'ent of iiiHuenees playing upon this remarkable dominion. 
One of these currents has its origin in this country, beginning in the 
strong moral and politieal eouvictions of a frtjc peojdc. The other 
arises in India itself, engendered among a dense and dark vegetation 
of primitive o])inion, of ])rejudiee if you ])leasc, stubboridy rooted in 
the (Uhris of the ])ast. As has been truly enough said, the British 
rulers of India are like men bound to make their watches keej) true 
time in two longitudes at once. Nevertheless, the ])aradoxical position 
must he ae.eepted. If they arc too slow, there will be no improvement ; 
if they are too fast, there will be no security. Those who, guided 
solely by Western social experience, arc too eager for innovations 
whi(;h seem to them undistinguishable from improvements, will, X)cr- 
haps, be overtaken by a wholesome distrust whi*n they sec in institu- 
tions and customs which would otherwise a])pear to them ripe for 
destruction the materials of knowledge by which the past, and to* some 
extent the present, of the West may be interpreted. On the other 
hand, though it be virtually im]>ossible to nu-oneile the great majority 
of the natives of India to the triumph of AVestern ideas, manners, and 
praetujes, which is, nevertheless, inevitable, we may, at all events, 
say to the best and most intelligent of them that we do not renovate 
or destroy in mere arrogance. Whatever be the nature and value of 
that bundle of influences which we call ‘Progress,’ nothing can be 
more certatvi than that, when a society is once touched by it, it spreads 
like a contagion. Yet, so far as our knowledge extends, there was 
only one society in which it was endemic, and, putting that aside, no 
race or nationality left entirely to itself appears to have developed any 
very great intellectual result, except perhaps ])oetry. Not one of those 
intellectual excellences which we regard as characteristic of the great 
progressive races of the w’^orld — not the law of the Romans, not the 
philosophy and sagacity of the Germans, not the luminous order of 
the French, not tlie j)olitical aptitude of the English, not that in- 
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sight into physical nature to which all races have contributed —would, 
apparently, have come into existence if these races had been left to 
themselves. To one small people, covering in the original seat no 
more than a handful of territory, it was given to create tlie princixile 
of progress, of movement upwards and not backwards or downwards — 
of destruction tending to construction. That people was the Greek. 
Except the blind forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world which 
is not Greek in its origin. A ferment spreading from that source has 
vitalised all the great progressive races of mankind, penetrating from 
one to another, and 2 UO<liicing results accordant with its hidden and 
latent genius, and results, of course, often far greater than exhibited 
in Greece itself. It is tliis juincijdc of ^u-ogress which we Englishmen 
are communicating to India. Wc did not create it. Wc deserve no 
sj)ccial credit for it. It came to us filtered thi-oiigh many diflerent 
media. But wc have received it, and, as we Jiave received it, so wo 
})ass it on. There is no reason why, if it has time to work, it should 
not develop) iii India effects as wonderful as in others of the societies 
of mankind.” 

In 1850 the last of the East India Com 2 )any’s Oovernors- 
Goneral, the Marquis of Dalhousie, had caused Act XXI. 
to bo jmssed for securing, in his own language,^ “ liberty 
of conscience, and for the jDrotection of converts, and 
especially of Christian converts, against injury in resjDOct 
of property or inheritance by reason of a change in their 
religious belief." What was thus done for inheritance 
Maine elaborated and ai)plicd to marriage and divorce in 
Act XXI. of 1866. On the day on which, under the ad- 
ministration of Lord Lawrence as Viceroy, the Act was 
passed, the great lawyer happened to jDicsidc in Council, 
and from the Viceroy’s scat he closed his exposition of the 
law of conversion, esi:)ecially in an eminre like British 
India, with these memorable words : “ We will not force 
any mail to be a Christian ; we will not even tr^ifit any 
man to be a Christian ; but if he chooses to become a 
Christian, it would be shameful if w^c did not jirotcct him 
and his in those rights of conscience which we have been the 
first to introduce into the country, and if we did not ajiply 
to him and his those principles of ccpial dealing between 

^ Minute hy the Most Nolle the Goveruor-Gawral of India^ dated the 
2Sth of February 1856 (Calcutta). 
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man and man of which we are in India the sole deposi- 
taries.” What a contrast to the Greek and the Roman, 
the Portuguese and the Dutch principles and precedents I 

But the good work is not yet accomplished. In the 
development of society, and the growth of the Christian 
Church in India, questions, generally of detail rather than 
of princi])le, are always demanding settlement. The 
Legislature cannot in these go ahead of Hindu and 
Mohammedan opinion too fast, while the Church must 
beware of asking the State to attempt by prohibitive 
enactment what should bo the natural, if slow, outcome 
of ethical and spiritual progress. Hence the reply ^ of 
the Government of India in 1881 to a memorial from 
the American Marathi missionaries in Western India: “It 
would scarcely bo possible for the Government of India 
to embark on legislation in connection with infant-marriages 
except at the wish and with the co-o^ioration of the classes 
most closely interested. ... It may bo hoped that the 
growing enlightenment of the Hindus may lead them 
before long to seek an alteration of the Ilindu law re- 
garding infant-marriages, in order that the injustice and 
uidiappiness which are so often occasioned by it may 
be averted from all, whether they are received into the 
Christian community or remain Hindus.” 

In 1853, when, as Lieutemint-Governor, he opened the 
Govornmeiit college at Benares, James Thomason, the most 
wisely benevolent of all the East India Company’s admini- 
strators since Chailes Grant, spoke to the Brahmans of 
that central stronghold of Hinduism of the coming con- 
version of the races of India. With assured faith he 
desci;ibed it as “a new state of things when a higher 
philosophy and a purer faith will pervade this land, not 
enforced by the arbitrary decrees of a persecuting govern- 
ment, not hypocritically professed to meet the wishes of 
a ])roselytising government, but cordially adopted by a 
willing people yielding to the irresistible arguments placed 
before them.” This sure because supernatural process of 

^ See Report of the. Third Decennial Missionary Conference held at 
Bombay 1892*93, 61. 
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evangelical persuasion and absorption is slow on account 
of the human factor. The faith and obedience of every 
Christian comes far short of the promises and the com- 
mand of the great God our Saviour. For centuries these 
were invisible even in the Keformed Churches, which, in 
their standards, ritual, and theological systems, almost 
ignore the doctrine of the Kingdom of Christ. England had 
been put in trust of India for two hundred years before an 
English missionary as such gave the message of Christ to 
its millions, and then he dare<l not leave the protection of 
the Danish flag. 

AVhen, at the end of the eighteenth century, individiiJil 
Christians as distinct from Church organisations introduced 
what was then called the new era of Benevolence, it seemed 
as if India would continue to be abandoned by Christendom 
to commercial monopolists and antichristian intolerance. 
The awaking enthusiasm sought tlie negro slaves of America, 
just as the tem])orarily - aroused conscience of Puritan 
Britain had attempted to save its Iwcd Indians. Next in 
interest to the negroes were the allied islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean when first revealed by Captain C.V^ok. . Then 
came, as the objects of compassion, the negroes of West 
Africa. Charles Grant had written fi'om India to Charles 
Simeon, olTering to support English missioTiaries in Bengal, 
but not an Englishman could be found tf) preach the 
gospel there. 

.The Moravian Brethren,^ the Wesleys, the Edinburgh, 
the Glasgow, and the Ijondon" Missionary Societies, even 
the Church Missionary Society, passed India by through 
the first thirteen years of the nineteenth ccntuiy. By 
small collections or grants of money and books only, and 
by a ‘message from King George I., througlv^* the two 
Anglican Societies for liie Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge and for the Propjigation of the IJospel,'^ was the faint 
attempt made to discharge the responsibility of English- 

^ The brief a?i'l ii])oi tive mission of Dr. Hoyno and another to Cal- 
cutta, Serampore, and I’atna in 1777. 

^ Mr. Forsytli "was sent out to Calcutta and (Jhinsurali in 1708. 

“ Classified Digest of the llccords of tJw S.T.G.y 1701-1892. 
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speaking Christians. The United States of America did 
not send missionaries to India, Congregationalist or Baptist, 
till the year 1813, when the Church Missionary Society 
also ordained its first Englishman. The Wesloyans fol- 
lowed in 1817. Southey, himself an Anglican, taunted 
his Church with its failure to supply missionaries for 
India: “The first step towards winning the natives to 
our religion is to show them that wo have one. . . . There 
is ability and there is learning in the Church of England, 
but its age of fermentation has long been over.^ 

The Englishman who was chosen by God to change all 
that was the Baptist shoemaker and schoolmaster, William 
Carey. Yet as Paul when sent to Macedonia essayed to 
penetrate Asia, Carey himself sought Tahiti. In him were 
found the necessary faith and humility, the burning fire 
which Christ came to send on the earth, and the gift of 
tongues or scholarship conferred by the Wisdom of God. 
He was as really called by Christ and trained by the Holy 
Spirit and the Providence of God to be the English apostle 
of India as the young Pharisee, Saul, was to bo the apostle 
of Euix)pe. All that went before him in the Coast Mission 
of the south was preparatory, save only the translation of 
the Word of God into the Tamil tongue, first published 
in 1725. Ziegenbalg, Schultze, and even Schwartz, wore 
(lermans, and all that Denmark could do for them,, as 
for Carey, was to give them the protection of its fiag in 
Trampicbar and Seramporc. While for forty -one years 
Carey did his own work in Northern India, and he and 
his brotherhood infiuenced all Asia from the Persian Gulf 
to the China Sea, this apparently obscure Calvinist was 
used by God to summon Great Britain to the conversion 
of India. Society after society started into life at his 
simple call. Scottish gentlemen, like ftobert and James 
Haldane, caught the impulse ; the former sold Airthrey 
and emlowed with its price, ^35,500, the mission to 
Benares, for which Charles Grant had vainly pled with the 

1 Sec tlio first iiuinbor of The Quarterly Review for April 1809, 
wlirrc Soutlity answers Sydney Smith's attack on missions to India in 
The Edinburgh Review, 
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Church of England, only to have their offering and them- 
selves driven back by William Pitt and Henry Dundas, to 
the gain of Home Missions for the time. Englishmen like 
the Cambridge Senior Wrangler, Henry Marty n, learned 
from him to do the work of an evangelist to the Moham- 
medans of India, Arabia, and Persia, ])rotected by the 
chaplain’s office, as the missionary had Ijccn first by the 
indigo-planter’s calling and then by the Danish Govern- 
ment. Americans, like Adoniram Judson and his wife, 
sailed from New England to be sent by Carey to Purina, 
and to found the great Maratha mission of AVestcrn India. 
In 1830, four years before his death, Carey wrote, “But 
a few years have passed away since the Protestant world 
was awakened to missionary cfi'ort. Since that time the 
annual revenues collected for this object have grown to 
the then unthought-of sum of jB 400,000,” or one-seventh 
of Avhat, sixty-three years after, is given for the evangel- 
isation of the whole non-Christian world. 

The Churches which had kept out, and even cast out, 
the evangelical missionaries, foreign and liome, up till 
1830, then atoned, in Scotland at least, for their treachery 
to their Head. The old historic Church of Scotland, as 
a Church, became a missionary organisation. Thomas 
Chalmers and Dr. Inglis chose India as its field, the capital 
Calcutta as the centre of its operations, and Brahmanism 
as the special obj'ect of its aggressive action. Its first 
missionary, Alexander Duff', landed in Bengal in time to 
receive the apostolic succession, in the highest sense, from 
the venerable Carey. No longer compelled by the East 
India Company’s intolerant system to hide his mission in 
the interior, Duff opened his Christian school in Calcutta, 
in the chief native thoroughfare of Chitpore Koifd. He. 
planted his mission -hou^e and lecture- room, and finally 
his college, in the great educational centre of the city, 
beside which there has since risen the Catholic Calcutta 
University. 

From the day that Carey’s earliest “Periodical Accounts” 
reached Edinburgh and the Ochils, Scotland has been true 
to the duty of the British Empire to the peojffe of India. 

K 
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The opposition of Pitt drove the agents of the Edinburgh 
Missionary Society, founded in 1796, to the Foulahs of 
West Africa and the Mohammedan Tartars on the Caspian 
Sea. But after the more tolerant charter of 1813, when 
the Scottish as well as the English Established Church, 
led by Claudius Buchanan, first sent out chaplains, 
that missionary society transferred its men to India, 
sending out in 1823 Donald Mitchell, who, when a 
lieutenant in the Company’s army, had found Christ for 
himself, and burned to preach the good news to the people. 
In the district south of Bombay Avhere ho lies, he was followed 
by university men of equal devotedness and culture, like 
Kobert Nesbit and John Wilson, who in 1835 formally 
represented the Church of which they had been ordained 
ministers. Duff’s early successes, like those of Carey, set in 
motion a second tide of missionary enthusiasm, on which 
John Anderson and others were wafted to the city of 
Madras and South India in 1837. The disruption and 
historical cessation of the old Church of Scotland in 
1843 resulted in the two organisations of the Church of 
Scotland Free and Establishecl. The former, retaining all 
the missionaries and converts, has ever since extended its 
operations in India and elsewhere. The latter, after a 
time, has in the old building and with the old endowments 
in Calcutta and Madras, and in the now fields of .the 
Punjab and Darjeeling, conducted vigorous missions. 

In South India the Danish and the German missionaries 
repeated, on a smaller scale but still with similarly 
disastrous results, the mistake of the Dutch there and in 
Ceylon. They made a compromise with Hinduism, which 
fronv the first poisoned their native Church and, after the 
death of Schwartz in 1798, brought it almost to an end. 
Receiving the pure message of the evangel, having in 
their hands the Word of God in their mother tongue, with 
schools for their children, and foreigners of apostolic life 
and doctrine as their pastors, the Tamil Christians, who 
individually professed conversion to Christ to the number 
of at least fifty thousand last century, proved to be no 
more* a self-propagating and spiritually aggressive Church 
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than that of the Syrians of Malabar, or that of Komc by 
their side. Caste faced the missionaries through the 
eighteenth century, from Ziegenbalg to Schwartz, with a 
power that seemed as if it could never be shaken or broken. 
The Lutherans followed the Koman Catholics in recognising 
it as a social distinction, and in perpetuating it even at the 
Lord’s Table. Lrotherhood in the Christian communities 
became impossible, the graces of the Holy S[)irit were 
choked from the first ; distrust and dissension, pride and 
malice, made havoc of the infant evangelical Church. The 
thousands of the Tran(pic])ar, the Tanjor, the Trichinopoly, 
the Cuddalor, and the Madras caste converts, instead of 
spreading after Schwartz’s death like the leaven, died out, 
leaving as successors a few score who dotted the desolation 
of the coast when in 1 819 Duff ^ visited it. For the second 
time in India the Reformed Chu 3hcs of the Continent of 
Europe made a fatal mistake. 

As the nineteenth century went on, three great Mis- 
sionary Societies of England, besides the first, that of the 
Baptists in North India, practically mapped out South 
India among them. The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, in 1829 becoming directly missionary towards 
non -Christians, took over the native congregations and 
schools under six German missionaries in the British 
districts, relieving the Christian Knowledge Society which 
had been sup230i-ting them, and extended the work begun 
by Schwartz and by Satiyanadan, the first native ordained 
by the Tranquebar missionaries in Tinnevelli. Before that, 
in 1820, when Mr. Hough was chaplain at Palamkotta, he 
brought about the Church Missionary Society’s entrance 
into that since fruitful field. The London Missionary 
Society* at a still earlier period, 1804, began to divide with 
the Church Missionary Society the equally hopeful region 
of Travankor and Cochin, the scene of the failures of the 
Syrians, the Romanists, and the Lutherans. In Madura 

^ See Dr. DiifTs Diary, at pp. 133-144, vol. ii. of liis Life (1879), for 
the effect of caste on the Lutheran and Homan Catholic converts ; also 
Bishop Wilson's Life by Bateman, and Sherring’s History of ProtesUitit 
Missions in Indict^ 1875. 
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also the Propagation Society inherited the Lutheran 
work at Kamnad, while the American Board, in 1834, 
began their network of missions there, which, after a 
struggle ^ with caste among the Danish converts and their 
descendants, has spread over the district where the great 
Jesuits failed so lamentably. In 1850 Henry M. Scudder, 
M.D., of the lieformed (Dutch) of America, began among 
the million and a half of the Hindus of North Arcot the 
medical mission which has since made that Church and the 
Scudder family illustrious. Taught by the experience of 
the Danish-Hallc Lutherans, and by the early failure of an 
attempt at IVIangalor to meet illegitimately the pressure 
of the Home Churches for baptisms, the Basel Evangelical 
Missionary Society, representing the warm piety of 
AVurtemberg, has since 1834 covered the western districts 
of the province of Madras with industrial missions identi- 
fied with the names of Hebich, Mocgling, and Gundert. 
The Wesleyan Missionary Society, true to the s])irit of 
Samuel Wesley, Itector of Epworth, who with his wife 
desired to go out to India where Ziogenbalg and Schultze 
were doing so much, sent missionaries under Dr. Coke to 
Ceylon in 1813, and began soon after the remarkable 
mission in the hill country of Mysore, now a self-governing 
Hindu state of five millions of peo])le, in the council of 
\Vhich one of its missionaries is a representative. 

AVith hardly an exception the British and American 
Christian missions to India have from the first — that is 
from the year 1793, when AA^illiam Carey began his 
mission work in the indigo swamps of the Dinajpore 
district of North Bengal — vigilantly avoided every 
appearance of compromise with Hinduism in life, doctrine, 
and ritual, and have consistently taught (Matt, xxviii. 18- 
20) the i^eoj^le all things Avhatsoever Christ commanded. 

^ In July 1817, the American missionaries ])assed this resolution — 
“ That the mission regards caste as an essential jiart of heathenism, 
and its full and practical renniiciation, after instruction, as essential 
to satisfactory evidence of piety ; and that renunciation of caste 
implies at least a readiness to cat, under proper circumstances, with 
any Christians of any caste.” 
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The methods followed by all were first laid down by Carey, 
and most persistently applied to the middle and educated 
classes of the Hindus, especially the Brahmans, by Duft*. 

The first and greatest is the Word of God translated 
into the mother tongue of the people, and printctl, circu- 
lated, and taught so as to be in every hand and in many 
memories. To secure this was Carey’s first and chief 
duty, not only for his own densely peopled provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and Assam, but for all Southern Asia. 
In the eighteen hours of every day of the forty-one years 
during which he lived in India, he did every kind of 
missionary work short of the medical, but all ho did was 
meant to result in the jn’oduction and printing of the verna- 
cular Bible ^ for every race in the southern half of Asia, 
except the Tamils, who already had received the treasure. 
When ho and Marshman and Ward had fairly started this 
enterprise, enlisting the chaplains Henry Marty n and 
Thomason, and even a Koman Catholic scholarly priest, 
with a fine catholicity, in the enterprise, the Scrampore 
brotherhood added to this and their daily vernacular 
preaching the foundation and endowment of a Christian 

^ Sir Charles U. Ait(5liison, K.C.S.I., now a Vice-President ot the 
C.M. Soc., in his address at the C<‘ntenary of the lhii)tist ^Missionary 
Society, thus spoke of the I>ible in India : — “ Tlic Bible is the l)est of 
all missionaries. Missionaries die, the ^rrinted Bible rcniaiiis for ever. 
It finds .access through doors that are closed to the huuian foot, and 
in to* countries where missionaries have not yet ventured to go ; and, 
above all, it speaks to the eonsciences of men with a power that no 
human voice can carry. It is the living seed of God, and soon it 
springs up, men know not how, and bears fruit unto everlasting life. 
I can tell you, from my own personal knowledge, that no book its more 
studied tii India now by the native population of all parties than the 
Christian Bible. There is * fascination about it that, somelrow or 
other, draws seekers after God to read it. To thousands who are not 
Christians, but who arc seeking after God, the Bible in the vernaculars 
of India is an exceedingly precious book. The leader of the Brahmo 
Somaj, which represents the highest phase of educated Hindu thought, 
in a recent lecture to the students of the Punjab University, exhorted 
them seriously to study the Scriptures as the best guide to purity of 
heart and life.” 
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college. Carey and Marshman were the first educational 
missionaries, not only because they were men of culture 
and foresight, missionary statesmen who must adapt their 
means so as to make all subservient to their divine end, 
but because they sought at once the conversion to Christ 
of the born leaders of the people, and the creation of an 
educated indigenous ministry. 

So early as the first year of this century Carey saw 
the need of English education as a weapon in the warfare 
with Brahmanism, when he wrote to his Society : “ There 
apj)ears to bo a favourable change in the general temper 
of the people. Commerce has roused now thoughts and 
awakened new energies ; so that hundreds, if we could 
skilfully teach them gratis, would crowd to learn the 
English language. We hoj^c this may be in our power 
some time, and may be a h«appy means of diffusing the 
gospel. Is not the universal inclination of the Bengalees 
to learn English a favourable circumstance which may be 
improved to valuable ends ? ’’ 

In 181 G ho thus wrote to the American Baptist General 
Convention of Burma, to which ho had sent Judson, 
M lowing his eldest son : — 

“ AVekiiovv not wliat your immediate expectations arc relative to the 
Burman cmjiirc, ])ut we liO])c your views are not confined to the imme- 
diate conversion of the natives by tlie preaching? of tlie Word. Could 
a church of converted natives be obtained at Rangoon, it might gxist 
for a while, and be*, scattered, or j)erisb for want of additions. From 
all wc have seen hitherto, we arc ready to think that tlio dis[)ensations 
of Providence point to labours that may operate, indeed, more slowly 
on the population, hut more eircctnally in tlie end : as knowledge, 
once put into fermentation, will not only influence the part where it 
is first depfisitcd, hut leaven the whole lump. The slow progress of 
conversion in such a mode of teaching the natives may not he so 
encouraging, and may require, in all, more faith and iiatience ; hut it 
appears to liave been the x>roccss of things, in the iirogress of the 
Reformation, during the reigns of Henry, Edward, Elizabeth, James, 
and Charles. And should the work of evangelising India he thus 
slow and silently jirogressive, which, how'cver, considering the ago of 
the world, is not pcrhajis very likely, still the giand result will amply 
recompense us, and you, for all our toils. We are sure to take the 
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fortress, if wo can but persuade ourselves to sit down long enough 
before it. ‘ Wo shall reap if we faint not.* 

‘'And then, very dear bretliren, when it shall be said of the seat 
of our labours, The infjiinous swinging-j)ost is no longer creeted ; the 
widow burns no more on tlie funeral pile ; tlie obscene dances and 
songs are seen and heard no more ; the gods are thrown to the moles 
and to the bats, and Jesus is known as the God of the whole land ; 
the ])Oor Hindu goes no more to the Ganges to be washed from liis 
filthiness, but to the fountain oj)ened for sin and uneleanness ; the 
temples are forsaken ; tlie crowds say, ‘ Let us go up to the hous(! of 
the Lord, and He shall teach us of Ilis ways, and we will walk in llis 
statutes’ ; the anxious Hindus no more consume their property, their 
strength, and their lives in vain julgrimages, but they come at once 
to Him who can save to ‘the uttermost’ ; the si<;k and the dying arc 
no more dragged to the Ganges, but look to the Lamb of God, and 
commit their souls into His faithful hands ; the children, no more 
sacrificed to idols, are l^ecome ‘ the seed of the Lord, that lie may 
be glorified’; the morals are imjiroved ; the language of 

Canaan is learnt ; benevolent societies are formed ; civilisation and 
salvation walk arm in arm together ; the <lcscrt blossoms ; the earth 
yields her iucrease ; angels and glorified sjnrits hover with joy over 
India, and carry ten thousand messages of love from tlie Lan' in the 
midst of the throne ; and redeemed souls from the dificrent villages, 
towns, and cities of this immense country constantly add to the 
number, and swell the chorus of the redeemed, ‘ Unto Him that loved 
us, and washed us from our sins in His own blood, unto Him be the 
glory’; — when this grand result of the labours of God’s servants in 
India shall be realised, shall we then think that ve have laboured in 
vain, and sxient our strength for nought? Surely not. AVell, the 
dec;-cc is gone forth ! ‘ My word shall juosxier in the thing whereunto 

I sent it.’ ” 

Two years after Carey ai^^died this to India in his 
Serampore “ College for the Instruction of Asiatic, Chris- 
tian, and Other Y outh in Eastern Literature and Eucoiiean 
Scieneb.” • 

By the time, in 1830, that Duff liegan his career in 
India, all things were ready for such an evangelical move- 
ment in British India, under Lord William Bentinck, then 
not only tolerant but ready to ajijolaud and imitate the 
missionary. The first Metropolitan, Dr. Middleton, had 
meanwhile avowedly followed Carey’s example by building 
Bishop’s College, but that was neither catholic nor in the 
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centre of aftairs, and has now ceased, like Scramporo 
itself, to influence the educated natives. Not so the 
institution which bears the name of the Duff College in 
Calcutta. What Henry Marty n had pronounced to be so 
difficult as to amount to a miracle, what long after Bishop 
Caldwell,^ a missionary worthy of Carey and Duff*, lamented 
as non-existent outside of Christian colleges, Christendom 
saw and thanked God for the sight — Brahman after 
Brahman putting on the yoke of Christ by baptism, and 
in turn l)ecoming, like Paul, the ordained preachers of the 
faith which once they had persecuted or contemned, and 
that in Anglican and American, as well as Scots Presby- 
terian Churches. The native historian of the Church of 
India, while he records the fact of the first live of his 
countrymen baptized by Ziegenbalg on the 12th May 
1807 — “five adult heathen slaves of Danish masters” — 
and the names of Satiyanadan, first ordained minister in 
1799, and of Krishna Pal, the carpenter whom, in 1800, 
Carey led down into the waters of the Ganges, will not 
forget the Koolin Brahman, the Pev. Professor Krishna 
Mohun Banner jea, afterwards honorary LL.D. of the Cal- 
cutta University, and the Pev. Gopinath Nundy, who 
witnessed a good confession before the Mohammedan rebels 
of Allahabad in the darkest time of the Mutiny of 1857. 
Mr. Sherring records that of the forty-eight educated ‘Con- 
verts of Duff’s mission in 1871, nine were ministers, ten 
catechists, seventeen professors and higher grade teachers, 
eight were Government servants of the higher grade, and 


^ After forty-two years’ experience in the Presidency of Madras, 
that {^hle missionary wrote thus in his protest against Reserve in 
CoiainunU\itin<j Jlcligious lustruclioii to Non- Christians in Mission 
Schools^ in 1879 — “I have had some experience in the work of con- 
version myself, and have tried in succession every variety of method. 
Lot mo mention then the remarkable fact, that during the whole of 
this long period not one educated high-caste Hindu, so far as I am 
aware, lias been converted to Christianity in connection with any 
mission or Church, except througli the Christian education received 
in mission schools. Sucli converts may not be very numerous, and I 
regret that they are not, but they ake all that are.” 
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four were assistant-surgeons and doctors. On the other 
side of India Dr. John Wilson was doing a similar work ; 
in 1839 he baptized two Parsce students, “the first 
proselytes from the religion of Zoroaster in modern 
times ’ij of these the liev. Dhanjibhai Naoroji still sur- 
vives. 

Uj:) to 1830, when Dr. Dull developed in Calcutta the 
system of evangelising by teaching, and by training an 
educated Asiatic ministry, the number of native members 
of the various reformed communities in all India and the 
adjoining lands of Durma and Ceylon did not exceed 
27,000.^ The caste-compromise of the Lutherans and the 
restricted methods of the new and then inexperienced 
English societies account for this. Ton years after Dull*, 
Wilson, and Anderson had, in the three great Presidency 
centres, linked evangelical Christianity to truth and pro- 
gress of every kind in the future history of India, the 
number was 57,000. Twenty years after it was 127,000. 
The whole number in May 1857, a hundred years after the 
battle of Plassey had given Clive virtual supremacy in 
Bengal and all India, may be taken at 130,000; in 18G1 
a careful census shows that it was 138,731. The Mutiny 
was provoked and used by discontented Hindu and 
Mohammedan leaders, like Nana Dhoondopant, the ex- 
king of Oudh, and their followers, to substitute their own 
rule for that of the British, under the restored suzerainty 
of Bahadoor Shah as emperor. So far, in the few districts 
of North and Central India which they infiuenced, the 
movement may bo viewed as rebellion. But there is no 
evidence that it was favoured by the mass of the peoide, 
or that it was occasioned by any of the timid and partial 
reforms which culminated in 1850 in Lord Dalhousie’s 
legislative grant of toleration to converts from one faith 
to another. The mutineers, and still more the rabble of 
the cities who revelled in the chaos, treated native 
Christians as identified with the governing class. 

In the first century’s history of the evangelical conver- 

^ According to those cautions statists, the late Joseph Mullens, D.D., 
and M. A. Sherring, LL.B. 
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sion of India, the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 opened a new 
period! It tested, by persecution, the reality and the 
character of the faith of the converts. It proved to be a 
call to the conscience of Christendom. 

The number of white Christians known or believed to 
have been butchered by the mutineers and their brutal 
agents was fifteen hundred, of whom thirty-seven were 
missionaries, chaplains, and their families at Delhi, Sialkot, 
Shahjahanpoor, Futtehghur, Futtehpoor, Muttra, Goruk- 
poor, Gwalior, and Cawnpore above all. With them were 
catechists like Wilayat Ali, Thakoor, Dhokul Parshad, 
Paramanand, Solomon, Ramchunder Mittcr, Jiwan Masih, 
Raphael, Dr. Chaman Tjal, and others all done to death, 
all martyrs of Christ. The Mohammedans always and the 
Hindus occasionally oflei*ed such their lives at the price of 
denying their Lord. Not one instance can be cited of 
failure to confess Him by men and women, very often of 
weak physi(pie, and but yesterday of the same faith as 
their murderers.^ The only known cases in which life was 
purchased by denial were those of one officer of mixed 
blood and some band-boys of Portuguese descent and re- 
ligious profession. Happily the records of the infant 
Church of India contain the narrative of a confessor who 
survived the torture of that time. Gui)inath Nundy, third 
of Duft’s Brahmanical converts in 1832, had been given to 
the American Presbyterian Mission and ordained over the 
station of Futtchjioor. Sent off by Robert Tudor Tucker, 
the Company's judge, who soon after fell himself a martyr 
for Christ, Gopinath was on his way in charge of all the 
Christian women of the station to Allahabad Fort, when 
he and his family were seized by the Moulavi Lyakut Ali 
after the massacre of the European officers of the Sixth 

^ See Sherriiig’s The Indian Church during the llebclliony 2nd ed. 
1859, and Duffs Tiic Iiuiian Jlebellion ; its Causes and Results, 2nd 
ed. 1858. 

^ See Sir John Kaye’s History of tim Sepoy JFar in hulia, vol. ii. p. 
363. R. T. Tucker was brother of the well-known Commissioner of 
Benares and uncle of A. L. O. E., still the devoted Christian missionary 
lady and writer in the Punjab. 
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Native Infantry. The Moulavi had set up the green 
standard of the titular Emperor of Delhi in the garden 
known as Khusroo Bagh, while the Christian refugees 
were shut up in the fort and the city raged with sedition. 
The Beaigali missionary and his wife thus confessed Christ 
before the bloodthirsty Mohammedan : — 

“When we were brought before him, we foiiiul him seated on a 
chair, surrounded by men witli drawn swords. We made our salaams ; 
upon whiclx he ordered us to sit down, and put to ns the following 
questions; ‘Who are you?’ ‘Christians,’ ‘What place do you 
come from?’ ‘ Fiittehporc.’ ‘What was your occupation?’ 
‘Preaching and teaching the Christian religion.’ ‘Are yon a 
padre?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Was it not you AV’ho used to go about read- 
ing and distributing tracts in the streets and villages ? ’ ‘ Yes, sir ; 

it was 1 and iny catechists.’ ‘ JIow many Christians have you 
made ? ’ ‘I did not make any Christians, for no human being can 
change the heart of another ; but God, through my instrumentality, 
brought to the belief of Jlis true religion about a couple of dozens.’ 
On this the man exclaimed, in a great rage, and said, ‘ Tauba ! 
tauba ! (rciient). What downright blasphemy ! God never makes 
any one a Christian ; but you Kalirs 2>ervert the 2)eo2)le. He always 
makes jieople Musalnians ; for the ndigion which we follow is the 
only true one. How many Mohammedans have you xxerverted to 
your religion ? ’ ‘I have not ixervertcd any oim, but, by the grace 
of God, ten Avere turned from darkness to the gloiious light of the 
gos2)el.’ Hearing this, the man’s countenance became as red as fire ; 
and he exclaimed, ‘You arc a great “haramzadah” (traitor to your 
salt^! 3'^ou have renounced your forefathers’ faith, and become a child 
of Satan, and now use your every effort to bring others into the same 
road of destruction. You <lescrve a cruel death. Your nose, ears, 
and hands should be cut off at different times, so as to make your 
sufferings continue for some time ; and your ehildren ought to be 
taken into slavery.’ Upon this, Mrs. Nundy, folding her hands, said 
to the Moulavi, ‘ You will confer a very great favour by ordering us 
all to be killed at once, and not to bo tortured by a lingering death.’ 
After keeping silent for a while, he exclaimed, ‘Subhan Allah, you 
aiJpear to be a respectable man. I jnty you and your family ; and, as 
a friend, I advise you to become Moliammedans : by doing so, you 
will not only save your live.s, but will be raised to a high rank.’ My 
answer was, ‘ We juefer death to any inducement you can hold out.’ 
The man then ajqiealed to my wdfe, and asketl lier what she would 
do. Her answer was, thank God, as firm as mine. She said she 
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was ready to submit to any punishment he could inflict, but she 
would not renounce her faith. The Moulavi then asked if I had read 
the Koran. JNIy answer was, ‘Yes, sir.’ He then said, ‘You could 
not have read it with a view to be prolited, but simply to pick out 
passages in order to argue with Mohammedans.’ Moreover he said, 
* I will allow' you throe days to consider, and tlien I wdll send for you 
and read a portion of the Koran to you. If you believe, and become 
Mohammedans, w'cll and good ; but if not, your noses shall be cut 
olf.’ Wo again begged and sahl to him, that what he intended to do 
had better be done at once, for as long as (3od continued Ills grace 
w'C would never change our faith. He then ordered his men to take 
us into custody. 

“ While on Ihc way to the prison I raised my heart in praise and 
adoration to the Lord Jesus, for giving us grace to stand firm and to 
acknowledge Him before the w’orld. When w’o renched the jilacc of 
our iinprisoiinuint, which w'as a jiart of the Serai, where travellers 
put up for the night and where his soldiers w'cre (quartered, W'e 
found there a Kuropoan family and some native Christians. We felt 
extremely sorry at seeing tlmm in the same dillieulty with ourselves. 
After coiivcr.^ing together, and relating each other’s distress, I asked 
them to join us iii j»raj'cr, to which they readily consented. While 
w'e knelt down and prayed, one of the guards came, and, giving me a 
kick on the back, ordered me either to pray after the JMohammedan 
form or to hold my tongue. 

“The next day. Ensign Cheek, an officer of the late 6th N. I., 
was brought in as a prisoner. He was so severely wounded that ho 
was scarcely able to stand on his legs, but was on the point of faint- 
ing. I made some gruel of the suttoo (flour) and goor (sugar) wdiich 
we brought with us, and some of which was still left, and gave him 
to drink ; also a potful of water. I^rinking this, ho felt refreshed, 
and opened his eyes. Seeing me, a fellow-jnisoner and minister of 
the gospel, he related the history of his sufferings, and asked me, if I 
escaped in safety, to write to his mother in England, and to his aunt 
at Bancoorah ; which I have since done. As the poor man was 
unable to^lie down on the bare hard ground, for that w'as all that was 
allotted to us, I begged the darogah (constable) to give him a 
charpoy (truckle-bed). With great difficulty he consented to supply 
one ; and that w’as a broken one. Finding me so kindly disj)osed to 
poor Check, the darogah fastened my feet in the stocks, and thus 
caused a separation, not only from him, but also from my poor family. 
While this was going on, a large body of armed men fell iH)on me, 
holding forth the promise of immediate release if I became a Moham- 
medan. At that time Ensign Cheek cried with a loud voice, and 
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said, ‘Padre, padre, be firm; do not give way.’ My poor wife, not 
willing to be separated, was dragged away by her hair, and received a 
severe wound in her forehead. The third day, the day af)pointed for 
our final execution, now came, and we expected every moment to be 
sent for to finish our earthly course ; but the Moulavi did not do so. 
Every ten or fifteen minutes some one of his iicojile would come and 
try to convert us, threatening, in case of refusal, to cut off our noses. 
It appeared that the cutting off of noses was a favourite pastime with 
them. 

“On the sixth day tlie Moulavi himself came over into the prison, 
and inquired where the padre prisoner was. When I was pointed 
out, he asked me if I was comfortable. My answer was, ‘How can 1 
be comfortable, whilst iny fetd are fastened in the stocks ? how’cver, 1 
am not sorry, because siicli has been the will of njy heavenly Father.’ 
I then asked him, ‘How ho could be so cruel as not to allow a drop 
of milk to a poor innocent baby ?’ for our little one lived primupally 
upon water those six days. The same day, the European and Sikh 
soldiers came out under Lieutenant Prasycr, and after a desperate 
fight, completely routed the enemy. Several dead and wounded were 
brought where we were, as that was his headtpiartcrs. The sight of 
these convinced us that the enemies w’ould take to their h<*els. They 
gradually began to dis])erse, and by the following morning not one 
remained. Wc then broke the stoeks, liberated ouisclvcs, ami came 
into the fort to our friends, who were rejoice<l to sec us once more in 
the land of the living. Ensign Cheek died the same day after 
reaching the fort. Ilis wounds 'were so severe and so numerous, that 
it was a wonder how ho lived so many days, without any food or t^ven a 
sufficient quantity of water to quench his bui ning thirst. It must be 
a great consolation to his fiiends to hear that he died in the Fort and 
received Cliristian burial. I had not sufficient conversation with 
him to know the real state of his mind ; but the fe^v w’ords he 
cxj)rcssed, at the time when the villains fastened my feet in the 
stocks, led mo to believe that he died a Christian, and is now in the 
enjoyment of everlasting rest in heaven. 

“ Otl\( 0 r dear English and native Christians were in Rimil{},r dangers 
and trials, but many if not all were massacred ; yet we are still in the 
land of the living. The manifestation of God’s grace to us at the 
time we needed it most was infinite. It >vas nothing but His grace 
alone that kept us firm. The enemy tried liis utmost to throw us 
down. Ho put forth, on the one hand, all the worldly inducements a 
person can conceive, if w'e renounced our faith ; on the other hand, 
he brought before us a sure death, wdth all the cruelties a barbarous 
man could think of, if w’^c did not become ^lohauiniedans. But, 
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thank God, wo chose the latter. The sweet words of our blessed 
Saviour, which are recorded in the 18th, 19tli, and 20th verses of the 
10th chapter of St. Matthew, were strikinj^ly fulfilled in our case ; 
‘ And ye shall be brought before governors and kings for My sake, for 
a testimony against them and the Gentiles. But when they deliver 
you uji, take no thought how or what ye shall speak : for it shall be 
given you in that same liour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye 
that speak, but tlie Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.’ 
When the Moulavi failed by arguments, threats, etc., in bringing me 
to renounce my faith, he appealed to my wife ; but she too, thank 
God, was ready to give up her life rather than become a follower of the 
false prophet. "Wlien she saw the JMoulavi was in a great rage, and 
was ready to order us to be tortured, by taking oil our noses or ears, 
she began to instruct the twin boys — * You, my children, will be 
taken and kept as slaves, while wc shall be killed ; but remember my 
last words, do not forget to say your prayers both morning and 
evening, and as soon as you see the English power re-established, 
which will be before long, lly over to tliem, and relate to them every- 
thing that has befallen us.’ ‘ For He said. Surely they are My 
people, children that will not lie: so He was their Saviour. In all 
their aflliction He was alllicled, and the angel of His presence saved 
them : in llis love and in His pity lie redeemed them * (Isa. 
Ixiii. 8, 9).” 

When by 1858 the campaigns and sieges of Havelock 
and Outram, Nicholson and Baird Smith, Colin Campbell 
and Hugh Kose had restored order in the valleys of the 
Jumna and the Upper Ganges and in Central India, the 
Christians of Great Britain and America were touched 
with their Lord’s Spirit when He said of His murderers, 
“Father, forgive them, they know not what they do.” 
The contemporary literature of those years, letters, 
journals, and biographies, from the Prince Consort’s Life 
to the columns of the daily newspapers, remind the 
reader ot “ the great cry . . . for there was not a house 
where there was not one dead,” as mail after mail carried 
the news of cruel massacre and bloody conflict. The East 
India Company’s government of India was passing — pass- 
ing away — through the fire. The British Empire of India 
thus brought to the birth, was being baj^tized in blood. 
Had not the time begun to come to the millions of India, 
of which the Jewish seer spoke while yet in 732 B.c. 
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their Aryan fathers wore descending on its Punjab plains, 
and ours were savages in the woods of the melancholy 
West ? — “ The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light. . . . For all the armour of the arm^d man in the tumult, 
and the garments rolled in blood, shall even he for burning, for 
fuel of fire. For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given ; and the government shall be upon Ilis shoulder. ... Of 
the increase of His government ami of peace there shall be no 
end.'' ^ The history of Christian India began in the year 
1858; all before was for that a 2 >rcparation. India, too, 
is to receive the Messiah, not in name only — as its early 
converts rejoice to do, so proclaiming themselves His slaves 
and no longer Mohammed’s or Shiva’s — but in power and 
with righteousness for over. The ::eal of the Lord of hosts 
shall perform this. 

The Churches and Societies of England and Wales, of 
Scothind and Ireland, of the United States of America 
and Canada, even of Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, 
confessed with shame how little they had done for the 
only ])art of the continent of Asia where every door was 
open, where toleration was complete, where even the con- 
vert from Islam was protected. While the older organisa- 
tions showed fresh life, new and catholic agencies were 
established, notably that which is now termed the Christian 
Literature Society for India, founded as a loving memorial 
of forgiveness, to pi'opagate Christian literature and train 
native Christian teachers. Duff directed the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America to the vast districts of 
Oudh and Eohilkhund, until the Mutiny uncared for. 
AVilson, who had sent the Irish Presbyterian Chui’ch 
to the native states of Kathiawar and North Bombay, 
now despatched Dr, Shoolbrcd and the missionaries of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland — till that time 
confined to the negroes — to the vast group of native 
states, Mohammedan and Hindu, with aboriginal tribes, 
which form Kaj poo tana. The Moravian Unity of the 
Brethren, the Society of Friends, the Original Secession 

^ Isaiah ix, 2, 5, 6, 7 (revised version). See ‘*Thc Book of Isaiah” 
in The Expositor's Bible, vol. i. chai>tcr vii. 
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Church of Scotland, the Presbyterian Church of Canada, 
many an isolated or independent mission seeking to do 
simply on a smaller scale the will of God towards the 
people of India, settled in British districts and native 
states before neglected. As the Eastern Empire of^ Great 
Britain extended, through the second Afghan and Burmese 
AVars, the evangelical missionary followed the British flag 
which, in some cases on the Punjab frontier, only military 
force had kept him from preceding in his zeal to proclaim 
the gospel of peace to the regions beyond. The medical 
missionary, Dr. Downes, was brought back from Kafristan ; 
the pilgrim missionary of the Punjab, Maxwell Gordon, 
died as a volunteer chajflain outside the gates of Kandahar. 

We shall see how the missionaries of Keformed Christen- 
dom to the three hundred millions of Southern Asia under 
British protection have increased fourfold in the last 
forty years. Yet how miserably small is their number 
— seventeen hundred — at the opening of the second 
century of India’s evangelisation ! But from Buddhist 
Mandalay on the far north-east, where Biitain marches 
with China, right west for two thousand miles to Moham- 
medan Quetta between Afghanistan and Persia, and from 
that lofty base-line down on either side of the great 
Hindu Peninsula to Cape Comorin, the land has been for 
the first time taken possession of for Jesus Christ, and 
only the little faith of every Christian delays the coming 
conversion of India. 



VII 

THE UNITED STATES DK AIMERTCA’S CO-OPERATTON 


“ Whether any do enquire of Titu.% he is my partner a nd J'eUou'-helper 
concerning you ; or our brethren^ they are, the messengers of the churches^ 
and the glory of Christ .’' — 2 Coii. vin. 23. 


The foreign politics of the United States of America 
are Foreign Missions. Starting into national life, free alike 
from the ecclesiastical bonds, the feudal institutions, and 
the political interests of Furoj)e, but possessing the full 
heritage of British history, literature, and character, the 
Americans were from the first prepared to become the 
chief messengers of Christ to the human race. In four 
hundred years they have, by Christian colonisation and 
home missions, evangelised their own continent from the 
Atlafitic to the Pacific Ocean, bringing into the Church 
the remnant of the Red Indian tribes, and giving to 
Christendom its “ richest acquisition ” in sixty-five millions 
of Christian citizens, whom every year increases in num- 
ber and influence. In the whole development of mankind 
during six thousand years there has been only one 2>eople 
and one land ready made, as it were, to be itself free, and 
to all beside the a^iostle of liberty in its highest form — 
the freedom which is in Christ Jesus. 

The first duty of the Christians who sought liberty of 
conscience and the j:)rofits of commerce at JVIanhattan 
Island, Plymouth Rock, and the various colonics, was to 
the natives. The Dutch West India Conqiany, attracted 

L 
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by the furs of the New World, as their East India Company 
had been a quarter of a century before by the pepper of 
Malabar and the spices of Malaysia, received its charter in 
1621.^ Eight years after Jonas Michaelius organised the 
first reformed congregation on the continent of North 
America. In his letter “from the island of Manhatas, in 
New Netherland, this eleventh August, Anno 1628,” 
he pictures the “ entirely savage and wild ” character and 
customs of the Kefl Indians, and arrives at this conclusion, 
“ Let ns, then, . . . begin with the children who are still 
young.” He would instruct them “ not only to speak, read, 
and write in our language, but also especially in the funda- 
mentals of our Christian religion. . . . But they must 
speak their native tongue . . . as being evidently a prin- 
cipal moans of .spreading the knowledge of religion through 
the whole nation. In the me.antime it must not be forgotten 
to pray to the end with ardent and continual prayers for His 
blessing. . . . May God have nuwey upon them finally that 
the fulness of the heathen may be gradually aeconqdished.” 

In the fifty-five years during which the Dutch Com- 
2 )aTiy held the territory which they named New Nether- 
lands, from the Connecticut River to the Delaware, 
many pastors preached the gospel to the red man. But 
the only name beside that of the good Michaelius, who 
returned to Holland in 1633, is that of Van Mekclenburg, 
better known in its Hellenized form, Mega 2 )ol(msis. In 
1 643 he began near the present city of Albany his miission 
to the Mohawks, whose language he spoke with elocjuence, 
and he received many of them into the fellowship of the 
Church. He used his influence with the red tribes to save 
more f^han one Jesuit from torture and death. He was 
the counsellor who advised the surrender to the English 
in 1664 to prevent effusion of blood — that decisive act 
which proved a turning-point in history.- 

^ See Dryce’s A mcriain Coiuinonwra? th , vol. iii. p. 497, for a view 
of the relif^ious superiority of Ameriea, whicli, liowevoi’, does not 
mention the foreign missionary aspect, but generalises “works of 
active beneficence. ” 

2 Joannes Megapolensis thereafter returned to Holland, with his 
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John Robinson, from his refuge at Leyden, had offered 
to take four hundred Puritjin families to the New Nether- 
lands, but the Pilgrim Fathers landed at New England in 
1620. If trade, rather than freedom to worship God 
which they had secured for themselves and others, was the 
first object of the Dutch settlements, the Puritans who 
found a home at Leyden around the cultured and devoted 
Robinson, were missionaries. They took back with them 
Squanto, the only survivor of the twenty Indians whom 
Hunt had six years before perfidiously carried to Spain, 
whence he found his way to London. Then it was that 
our forefathers used to sing a missionary hymn with these 
words, 

Darh America convert^ 

And every pagan land. 

In 1631 the great missionary of the Puritans, John Eliot, 
landed at Boston, a year after the foundation of the city, 
and became minister of its Koxbury suburb. He learned 
the Mohican language ; in 1660 he formed his converts 
into a Church at Natick on the Charles River, and the year 
after began to print at Cambridge his translation of the 
Bible and other works. The illustrious Harvard Univer- 
sity there really originated in his college to train native 
pastors and teachers. 

What Holland began and England continued was fol- 
lo\%,ed up by Scotland till the United States started on their 


medical missionary son, Samuel. His account of the Mohawk Indians, 
written in 1644, is translated in Ilazanl’s State ra])ers. His Dutcli 
epitaph is thus translated in Dr. E. T. Corwin’s Manual of the Re- 
formed Church in America : — 

“ New Netherlander, weep, 

Check not the gusliiiig tear, 

In ])erfect shape doth sleep 
Megapolensis here. 

New Netherland’s great treasure, 

His never-tiring work 
Was day and night to pray, 

And zeal in the Church exert. 

Now let him rest where may. 

He scorn all worldly pleasure.” 
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separate career. In 1641 the John Knox of his day, 
Alexander Henderson, and five other Scots ministers, 
signed the petition of William Castell, “ parson of Coiir- 
teenhall,’’ in Northamptonshire, which, with the ‘‘ Eliot 
Tracts,” led Cromwell and the Long Parliament to create 
the still-existing Corporation for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England. In 1645 “The Directory for 
the Publick AYorship of God,” adopted by the General 
Assembly, instructs ministers and people “ to pray for the 
propagation of the gospel and kingdom of Christ to all 
nations,” Yet, like all other Confessions of Faith and 
Catechisms, those of the Westminster Assembly do not 
allude to the Church’s duty to heathen, Mohammedans, 
and Jews. But in 1672 there appeared one of the least 
known, though most excellent, works of Dr. John Owen, 
his ‘‘ Discourse concerning Evangelical Love, Church Peace 
and Unity,” ^ in which he more fully states and enforces 
the duty of Christendom “ towards the infidel, pagan, and 
Mohammedan world, Jews and Gentiles.” 

The first attempt of Scotland, as such, to send mission- 
aries to the heathen was in 1099 and 1700, when two 
successive General Assemblies enjoined the ministers who 
formed j)art of the unhappy Darien expedition to labour 
among the natives of America. “ The Lord, we hope, 
will yet honour you, and this Church from which you are 
sent, to carry his name among the heathen.” Michael 
Shields, friend of Itenwick, the last Scottish martyr, '\vas 
one of these ministers, and may be called the first foreign 
missionary from Scotland, after the Scoto-Irish. “ Whether 
he died in the wilds of Caledonia, on the sea, in Jamaica, 
or at (Charleston bar in Carolina, we know not, but he 
never returned,” is the record of the editor of his Faith- 
ful Contendings Difiplayed, With this the action of the 
Church of Scotland, as a Church, ceased till 1825, and its 
godly members joined with others in missionary societies. 

In 1701, some private gentlemen who used to meet in 
Edinburgh “ for reformation of manners, reflecting on the 

See pp. 71-73 of vol. xv. of his Works, edited by Rev. Dr. W. 
H. Goold, 1851. 
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ignorance, atheism, popery, and impiety that did so much 
abound in the Highlands and Isles of Scotland, did justly 
reckon that they flowed in a great measure from want of 
suitable means of instruction,” whence the foundation of the 
Society^ in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge. 
In 1706 they applied to the General Assembly for aid, 
and received a national collection. In 1709 they obtained 
a charter, and 82 leading Presbyterians were chosen 
members. To this society Di*. Daniel Williams, founder 
of the Williams I^ibrary of London, left several legacies 
for foi'eign missions, among them an estate yielding X50 
a year, to be paid “ a twelvemonth after the Society have 
actually sent three missionaries to foreign parts.” Accord- 
ingly, in 1741, ♦lohn Sargent was sent to the Red Indians 
on the Housatonic ; in 1742, Azariah Horton to the same 
on Long Island; in 1743, David Braincid to the same on 
Delaware and Susquehaniiah ; in 1748 John succeeded 
David Braincrd ; — all through the Synod of New York, 
who, in 1751, enjoined “all their members to ai)point a 
collection in their several congregations once every year ” 
— their beginning of foreign missions. In 1757 the 
Scottish Society bought land in South New Jersey, called 
the Brotherston tract, for an Indian reserve. 

In 1774 the Synod of New York asked the Society to 
send two natives of Africa who had been converted to 
Christ “on a mission to propagate ('hristianity in their 
native country.” The negroes were trained in the college 
of New Jersey for the coast of Guinea. Tlui Avar of the 
American Revolution ]>rcventcd this. In 1771 the first 
Red Indian minister avIio visited Great Britain, Samson 
Occom, raised £10,000 for the Indian school ^ of. Mr. 
Wheelock: of Lebanon, Connecticut, among the Oneida 
Indians. His visit causcvl great interest. Of the above 
sum £2000 was raised in Scotland, and invested by the 
Scottish Society at 5 per cent. The Foreign Mission 
funds seem to be spent by this Society, now reorganised, on 
the Blantyrc Mission of the Established Church of Scotland 
in East Central Africa. 

In 1744, under the influence of Whitefield and the 
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revivals, several ministers in the west of Scotland united 
to form that Prayer Concert “ that our God’s kingdom 
may come,” which, as commended by Jonathan Edwards 
in New England, prepared William Carey and his contem- 
poraries for the formation of the first English Missionary 
Society in 1792. Following that came the tiondon 
Missionary Society, now preparing to hold its centenary. 

Members of the various Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States, encouraged by the Success of the movement 
in London, and not then ready any more than the Church 
of Scotland to use the Church as a missionary organisa- 
tion, founded in 1796 the New York Missionary Society, 
which in 1818 became merged in the United Foreign 
Missionary Society, comjiosed of the Presbyterian, Re- 
formed Dutch, and Associate Reformed Churches. The 
object, no longer confined to the Indians of North 
America, covered “Mexico, South America, and other 
portions of the heathen and antichristian world.” Presi- 
dent Monroe ^ used the new society as the State almoner 
for the civilisation of the Indians. The work was practi- 
cally confined to what is now hapj^ily regarded as a Home 
Mission of the American Chmxhes, when it was trans- 
ferred to the American Board for Foreign Missions. The 
Synod of Pittsburgh, which had always been foremost in 
missionary zeal, in 1831 formed the Western Missionary 
Society, which became merged six years after in the great 
Board of the Presbyterian Church. This society it was 
which first led the Presbyterians of America to seek the 
conversion of India, while caring for the negroes of what is 
now Liberia, and the first to look “ eventually ” to Central 
Africa as a principal field of its intended operations. 

In ^ay 1834 John C. Lowrie and William Reed sailed 
in the “ Star ” from Philadelphia, and in due time the 
former founded the famous Lodiana Mission. It was a 
momentous step, full of hope for the future of India and 
Central Asia. John Lowrie, followed by John Newton, 
first opened up to the gospel of Christ the Punjab, its 
^ See Dr. Aslibel Green’s Historical Sketch of Domestic aiid Foreign 
Missions in the Presbyterian Chnrchj U.S.A. Philadelphia, 1838. 
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Sikhs and Mohammedans. The Free Church of Scotland 
had been urged to open a mission at Lahore when it 
became a British capital, but Dr. Duff followed the more 
catholic course of giving the American Mission such 
ordained converts as (xopinath Nundy and Ooluk Nath, 
of the latter of whom he wrote in 1848 : — “Through him 
our Institution is diffusing the light of the gospel among 
the warlike Sikhs, w’ho so lately contested the sovereignty 
of India with Britain.” The successors of these i)ioneers 
have proved worthy of them in the prayerful zeal and the 
far-seeing energy with which they have followed up the 
wars and annexations of the British Government, and in tlie 
apostolic charity with which they have invited and co- 
operated with the Anglicans of the Church Missionary 
Society. Associated with Dr. Tuowrie was the B(;v. James 
K, Campbell of the lieformed Presbyterian Church of 
America. Allahabad, and the region of North India be- 
tween that and the frontier at Peshawur, became remarkable 
for the labours of saints and scholars like Oavcii and Walsh, 
Janvier and Loewenthal, Morrison and Forman. 

We have not yet named the greatest of all American 
missionar ies, that we might ti*ace the course of the Presby- 
terian occupation of the Punjab and Hindustan. Adoniram 
Judson is surpassed by no missionary since the apostle 
Paul in self-devotion and scholarship, in labour’s and perils, 
in sairrtlirress and humility, iir the result of his toils orr the 
future of an empire and its irrultitudinous peoples. He 
took possessiorr of Burma for Christ Avheir only a strip of 
its coast had becorrre the nucleus of the easterrr half of the 
British Empire of India ; and he iirspir ed his native 
countr’y to foutrd two great irrissionary societies. 

SamUel John Mills, borir in the year of the inflepend- 
ence of his courrtry, and corrsecrated by his mother to the 
service of God as a missionary, when at Williatrrs’ College, 
Massachusetts, gathered together his felloAv-students behind 
a haystack daily to pray for self-sui’render to the Lord’s 
call to go to the uttermost j^arts of the ear*th. At Yale 
University he continued the propaganda. At the Theo- 
logical College of Andover he met Avith Judsoir. There, 
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in 1810, J udson drew up the memorial, signed by himself, 
Mills, Nott, and Newell, asking the General Association 
of Massachusetts “ whether they may expect patronage 
and support from a missionary society in this country, or 
must commit themselves to the direction of a European 
society.” The result was the formation of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1812. 
Mills found his career and early death on the west coast 
of Africa. Judson, becoming a Baptist on the voyage to 
India, was sent by William Carey to Burma, with the con- 
sequent establishment of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union in 1814. 

During two of the thirty-seven years of Judson ’s 
apostolate in Burma, 1844 and 1845, he enjoyed the friend- 
ship and help of the British Commissioner of Tenasserim. 
That was Captain Durand of the Bengal Engineers, a scion 
of the Dukes of Northumberland, who had sailed and been 
shipwrecked along with Dr. Duff off Dassen Island, and 
had been ])rivate secretary of the Governor-General, Lord 
Lllenborough. After learning to love Judson as he all his 
life admired Duff, Durand became one of the heroes of the 
first Afghan campaign. The close of the Mutiny saw him 
successively one of the first mendjers of the Council of 
India, foreign secretary, member of the Govei rior-Gencrars 
Council, aiul Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjal), where an 
accident, all too soon for the empire, (uided the stainless 
and chivalrous career of the Christian soldier, Major- 
General Sir Henry Marion Durand, K.C.S.T., C.B. It is 
such a man who wrote the first and noblest, if the briefest, 
biography of Adoniram Judson, and impassioned but 
discriminating sketches of Ann Hasseltine and Sarah 
Judsoiq whom also he knew. The foe against which 
Judson equipped himself with the jmnoply of God was 
Buddhism, professed at the present day by seven millions 
out of the eight who occuj^y the now British province, 
which in its independence ho influenced from Moulmein 
to Ava. In the foul prison of that capital he lay for ninc- 

^ In the Calcutta JlevicAO for 1 850, then edited by Dr. Duff. The 
article is reprinted by his son in vol. ii. of Durand's Life (1883). 
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teen months, in three or five pairs of fetters, that he might 
win the land for Christ, as he did win much of it for 
Christian Britain. This is the first testimony, of the most 
upright soldier - statesman next to Henry Lawrence the 
writer Jias known, to the missionaries sent by evangelical 
America for the conversion of India : — 

** Are we to .siij)j)osc truth less powerful than falsehood ? Are wo 
to despair of her eo])in<r with an opponent, whicdi the Hindu l\an- 
theoii and the nrahnianieal fallacy trod down into the dust ? We 
must he of very dillerent mettle, and actuated by very ddlerent views 
from tlie liurman apostle, Adoniram Judson, if for a moment so faint- 
hearted a feeling lodge in our breasts. He, from the dawn to the 
close of his eventful career, could eontem]»late the millions still under 
the yoke of Huddhist error with the hope, ami the. assurance of ultimate 
victory for the cause of truth. Strong in this hope, like a good 
soldier of the Cross, he unfurled his standard on tin; enemy’s ground ; 
and though in the contest it was at times struck down, yet the 
standard-bearer’s heart and courage were proof, and the banner 
triumphing in .such liauds over every struggle, .soon ros(5 and floated 
again in the breath of Heaven. AVc may well .say with the r.salmisl, 

* How arc the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle ! ’ Ilut in this 
instance, though tin? mighty are fallen, the weapons of w’ar are not 
peri.shed. A ehamiuon of the Cross, and a notable one loo, has 
indeed, after waging a .s(ivcii-and-thirty-years’ conflict against the 
powers of darkne.ss, fallen at his post ; but ho has fallen gloriously, 
leaving a wadl-furni.shed armoury to his .seconds and suece.s.sors in the 
fight — weapons sound of temper, .sharx) of e<lge, and gh'aming brightly 
with the light of Heaven. He W’as iu<lce«l a Juighty chaTiipion - 
mighty in W’^ord -mighty in thought — mighty in sull'ering- mighty 
in the elasticity of an uncomjuerable .sx)irit-- mighty in the entire 
absence < f sellishnc.ss, of avarice, of all the meaner j)as.sions of the 
unregonerate soul — -mighty in the yearning sxurit of love and of 
affection — above all, mighty in real humilit}^ in the know’^hub^e and 
confession of the natural evil and corruxition of his own heart, in the 
weakness which brings Ibrdi strength — mighty in fulfilling the 
apostolic injunction, ‘ AVhat soever ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord, and not unto men’- mighty in the entire, unreserved devotion 
of means, time, strength, and great intellect to his Id aster, ChrLst. ” 

That eulogy is from the pen of the high official who saw 
its subject at work night and day, and it is within the 
truth. Yet this stern soldier, whose enemies comidained 
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of no fault in him, save the severity of his judgments, 
wrote of the three remarkable companions of Judson’s life 
and toil : — “ To our mind there is no comparison whatever 
between what the missionary has to bear and what his 
wife has to endure in the American Baj^tist Mission on 
the Tenasserim coast.’’ 

Contrasting the character, methods, and results of the 
work of Judson with that of Xavier, Durand, who was no 
sectary, wrote — - 

“ The isle of Saiician saw Xavier expire, with In tc^ Domine^ 
speravi ; non confundnr in a'ternmn on his lips. Three centuries 
liave passed since tliis hope was littered witli his dying breath by one 
of the noblest heroes of the Cross. Of his labours which, under any 
aspect, were truly gigantic, what now remains ? Where are the 
ehurches which he founded ? We will not ask where are the Scrip- 
tures which he translated, for that he considered neither his duty nor 
his calling ; but where is there anything to indicate that the spoken 
word, the seed sown three centuries ago, .struck root, and grew, and 
continues to bear fruit His succe.ss was sudden, meteor-like, and 
transient, as that of one of earth’s conquerors. It was too much 
based upon the gross superstition of his heaiers, to which his own 
deep enthusiasm and fanaticism made no vain appeal : — he conquered 
them with their own weapons rather than with the dogmas of his own 
creed. 

“ Far diH'crcnt has been the succe.ss of the seven-and-thirty years 
of Judson’s continuous unflinching labour. His career has not been 
marked by the alleged sudden conversion of tens of thousands of 
idolaters, Princes indeed li.stened, but ilid not bow their heads to 
the truths of the gospel. Brilliant success nowhere attended him. 
Yet it may be permitted us to doubt whether Judson has not laiil the 
foundation of a fabric, which, instead of vanishing in the course of the 
next three centuries, will, should earth last, grow into the stately 
proportions of an extensive and solid spiritual tein])lc.” 

When, in 1820, Jud.son first surveyed the splendid 
pagodas and extensive ruins of the .once famous city of 
Pah-gan where, eight centuries before, the mingled atheism 
and devil-worship of the Buddhists was first disseminated 
by Shen-ah-rah-han, the Christian apostle exclaimed — 

“We looked back on the centuries of darkness which are passed. 
We looked forward, and Christian hope would fain brighten the 
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prospect. Perhaps we stand on the dividing line of the empires of 
darkness and light. O shade of Shcn-ah-rah-han ! weep over thy 
fallen fanes ; retire from the scenes of thy past greatness ! Hut thou 
sinilest at my feeble voice ; — linger, then, thy little remaining day. 
A voice mightier than mine — a .still small voice — will erelong sweep 
away ewry vestige of thy dominion. The Churches of .Te.sus will 
soon supplant these idolatrous monuments, and the chanting of the 
devotees of lludh will die away before the Christian hymn of praise.” 
“True, Judson,” adds Durand, “and those Christian hymns of praise 
will ascend heavenward, either in your own pure rendering of the 
words of the sweet psalmist of Israel, or in the poetical versions and 
original compositions of the talented being, the second 2’‘'i^dner of 
your labours and trials.” 

Before death parted them, and she was laid to rest in the 
green islet of St, Helena, Sarah Judson wrote the lines 
which sent her hus])and back to the conflict, and which 
thus conclude — 

“ Then ginl thine armour on, love, 

Nor faint thou by the way — 

Till the Biidli shall fall, and Burma’s sons 
Shall own Messiah’s sway.” 

When Judson himself revisited his native land, and was 
about to return to finish his service in Burma, voiceless 
with emotion ho wrote at Boston a farewell address which 
should bo the priceless heritage of American Christians. 
“At one moment the lapse of thirty-four years is anni- 
hilftted ; the scenes of 1812 are again present.” But where, 
he asked, arc “ my early missionary associatoo — Newell, 
and Hall, and Kice, and Kichards, and Mills ? Where arc 
the intervening generation who moved among the dark 
scenes .of Rangoon, and Ava, and Tavoy ? Wiy^-what 
words shall I address tln^se who have taken their places — 
the successors of the venerated and beloved — of the 
generation of 1819? ” — 

“ In that year American Christian.s idedgcd themselves to the 
work of evangelizing the world. They had but little to rest on, 
except the command and ijroniise of God. The attempts then made 
by British Christians had not been attended with so much success as 
to establish the practicability, or vindicate the wisdom, of missionary 
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enterprise. For many years the work advanced but slowly. One 
denomination after another embarked in the undertaking, and now 
American missionaries are seen in almost every land and every clime. 
]\Iany languages have been accpiired ; many translations of the Bible 
have been made ; tlie gospel has been extensively preached ; and 
Churches liave been established, containing thousands of sincere in- 
telligent converts. The obligation, tliercfore, on the present generation 
to redeem the pledge given by their fathers is greatly enhanced. And 
it is an animating consideration that, with the enhancement of ,thc 
obligation, the encouragements to persevere in the work, and to make 
still greater efforts, arc increasing from year to year. Judging from 
the past, what may we rationally expect during the lapse of another 
thirty or forty years ? Look forward with the eye of faith. See the 
missionary si)irit universally diffused, and in active operation through- 
out this country — every Church sustaining, not only its o^vn minister, 
but, through some general organization, its own missionary in a 
foreign land. See the Bible faithfully translated into all languages — 
the rays of the lamp of Heaven transmitte<l through every medium, 
and illuminating all lands. See the Sabbath spreading its holy calm 
over the face of the earth — the Churches of Zion assembling, and the 
praises of Jesus resounding from shore to shore ; and though the great 
majority may still remain, as now in this Christian country, ‘ without 
hope and without God in this world,’ yet the barriers in the way of 
the descent and operations of the Holy Sj)irit removed, so that 
revivals of religion become more constant and more powerful. 

“ 'I’ho world is yet in its infancy. The gracious designs of God 
are yet hardly developed. ‘ Glorious things arc spoken of Zion, the 
city of our God.’ ” 

The writer of that prayer-pro])hecy broke forth — ‘‘ T 
wish with niy own voice to praise (lod for the proofs which 
He has given of IJis interest in missions. Pray for me and 
my associates and the missionary work.” What a rebuke 
is this to the little faith of the Churches at the close of 
the first missionary century ! But the answer has assuredly 
come to that longing aspiration in a Avay that Judson knew 
not, when he declared himself ready to go to Ava again 
and risk his life once more if he could only have an article 
of toleration inserted in the British treaty with the king. 
First Pegu and then all Burma fell under Christian sway, 
and toleration reigned from the Bay of Bengal to the con- 
fines of China and even over Siam. Christian governors 
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succeeded Durand — Arthur Phayre, beloved by every 
American in Burma, Sir Kivers Thomson, Sir Charles 
Aitchison, Sir Charles Bernard, and the present provincial 
ruler. The Karens have poured into the Church by 
families* and villages ; the Barmans follow more slowly. 
But the census revealed 120,768 native Christians iii 
Burma three years ago, of whom those under Judson’s 
society had increased at the rate of 43 per cent in ten 
years. “ One soweth and another rcapeth,” and both shall 
rejoice in the harvest since,' on 27th June 1819, Judson 
wrote in his journal, Moung Nan, the first Hurman 
convert, was baptized.” 

When the other early missionaries of the American 
Board, Hall and Nott, were driven from Calcutta in 1812 
they took shijj to Bombay, relying on the Christian repu- 
tation of the governor, Sir Evan Nepean. After warning 
them off, the (liscussioris in England on the first charter of 
toleration in 1813 led him to temporise, and they were 
with difficulty permitted to take up the great mission to 
the Marathas of Western India, for whom Carey had just 
prepared his translation of the New Testament, besides 
Crammar and Dictionary. In places like Kalyan, seat of 
a Ncstorian bishopric and scene of the martyrdom of four 
Komish Christians, and away inland to Ahmednuggur, the 
missions of the American Board have done a work which 
extorted the praise of the governor. Sir Bartlc Frere, 
as it had met with the support of Sir Kobert Grant, the 
hymn- writer, and led the present ruler of the Presidency, 
Lord Harris, to publicly declare when last year he opened 
some of the mission buildings ; — “ I do not think I can 
too prgmincntly say that our gratitude toward^ this 
American Mission has bo^n piling up and juling up all the 
years of this century.” Again, “ I take this public oppor- 
tunity of conveying, on behalf of the Government of Bom- 
bay, our most grateful thanks for the assistance the i)eople 
of the United States arc rendering in pushing forward the 
cause of education in India. The conjunction of the ellorts 
of the two countries out here is a happy augury that their 
joint efforts may be put forth in other directions also.” 
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In the older Presidency of Madras the present Governor, 
Ijord Wcnlock, when opening the Arthur G. Watts 
Memorial of the American Lutheran Mission at Guntoor 
this year, spoke thus from the neutrality point of view : — 
“ Our cousins in America are not, as wo arc, responsible 
for the welfare of a very large number of the human race; 
but seeing our difficulties and knowing how much there is 
to do, they have not hesitated to put their hands into their 
pockets to assist us in doing that which is almost impos- 
sible for any government to achieve unassisted. They go 
out themselves, their wives, and their sisters ; they enter 
into all })arts of the country, they spend a very large 
amount of money, and they spend their time and their 
health in promoting the welfare of those who are in no 
way connected with them in an extremely kind and 
generous manner, not only in Kistna district, but in other 
parts of the Presidency. In all districts 1 find our Ameri- 
can cousins joining with us in improving the system of 
education and in extending it wherever it was wanted. 
To their efforts we owe a very great deal. It must be 
recognised that their great object is the advancement of the 
Christian religion.’^ 

In the North-Western Provinces, in Lucknow, the late 
Dr. Badley founded the Christian College of the American 
Episcopal Methodists on a site granted by the State near 
the sacred mound of the Residency, which is for ever 
associated with memories of the double siege, and of 
Henry Lawrence^s death. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Auckland Colvin, as his last public act, opened the build- 
ing, declaring that ever since his arrival in India he had 
witnessed with much satisfaction the aid given by mis- 
sionaries to the British Government in educational and 
philanthropic enter[)rises. He eulogised the Episcopal 
Methodist missionaries, whom Dr. Duff invited to take 
up the evangelisation of Oudh just before the Mutiny of 
1857 , for their consistent and large-hearted policy and 
their widely beneficent plan for the improvement of all 
classes of the people. He pointed with satisfaction to the 
union of the American and the British flags which he saw 
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around the new hall. The proceedings finished with the 
national anthem. 

In the most populous of all the provinces of India, 
Bengal, with its seventy millions of human beings, thtj 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Charles Elliot, made at the 
Himalaya sanatorium of Darjeeling a statement which marks 
the advance in si wise toleration secured by British rule in 
the East, when reporting for the first time that the number 
of Christians in his jurisdiction had increased from 122,000 
to 189,000 ill the ten years ending 1891. He described 
missionaries of all Churches as forming “ an unrecognised 
and unofficial branch of the great movement which alone 
justifies British rule in Southern Asia. The officers of 
Government have to treat all alike in religious matters, 
and to show no more consideration for one faith than foi* 
another, though they know right well that the only hope 
for the true development and elevation of the peoples lies 
in the evangelisation of India. Only the missionaries are 
carrying on that Avwk, filling up what is deficient in the 
efforts of the Government.” 

The revival of foreign missionary enthusriasm created 
by the visit of Judson was renewed by that of Duff in 
the year 1851. The Scots missionary and orator had 
completed the reorganisation of the missionary adminis- 
tration of his own Church, and Avas about to leturn to 
Bengal for the last time, Avhen Mr. George H. Stuart in- 
duced him to spend four months in America. Beginning 
Avith a vast meeting in Philadelphia, he spent the weeks 
from Ftbruary to May in a campaign Avhich extended from 
Louisville and St. Louis north to Chicago and Canada, 
and closed with Ncav York. Then in the perfection of 
his powers, still under fifty years of age, the greatest 
missionary statesman Christendom has seen, Avhether as 
organiser, teacher, or orator, produced an effect on the 
Churches Avliich continues to this hour. All Avas gathered 
up and directed to a practical end in the first Union 
Missionary Convention of America, fruitful parent of many 
ecumenical assemblies in the subsequent forty years. On 
the roll of the Convention are found the names of between 
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two and three hundred representatives of the Evangelical 
Churches and Missions, notably those of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church. The five resolutions passed, after frank 
and harmonious conference, embody the principles of the 
missions which are evangelising India and the no^-Chris- 
tian world, as these had not been stated since in 1 805 Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward drew up the covenant of Serampore.^ 
On reporting the proceedings to his own Church, Duff 
declared, “ When these men of all ages and denominations 
came together and began to speak of Christ’s work — the 
work of the evangelisation of the nations — it was astonishing 
what a spirit of love sprang fortli into vivid manifestation. 
One venerable man said, ‘ It is the dawning of the millen- 
nium.’ May that spirit speedily ])ervade the entire 
ecclesiastical firmament of the New World, and reach every 
corner of a sadly divided and distracted old Christendom!” 
Summoning America and Britain alike to form the United 
States of the World — united for its evangelisation — he 
had said to this Convention of 1854, “Let us arise and 
march together as one mighty phalanx to the spiritual 
comiuest of the nations.” 

At this time evangelical America, through forty-two 
Churches and Societies, is spending a million sterling a year 
on foreign missions of all kinds. Its contribution to the 
conversion of the non- Christian world is a missionary 
battalion of 3500 men and women directing 11,500 native 
helpers, of whom 1250 are ordained, and supervising 
26,000 churches in the mission fields. Of its foreign 
representatives 1250 are ordained missionaries, 250 are 
lay missionaries, and 850 are women, besides missionaries’ 
wivos,.,\Yho make up the American force of 3500. These 
are trained and sent forth by the evangelical majority of 
the Christians of the west. The whole Church member- 
ship of the United States numbers twenty-one millions, 
and the last census reveals their Church property at a value 
of more than 646 millions of dollars, or 129 million pounds 
sterling. How much of the one million of this given by 
- ^ Seo Short History of Missions, page 166 of 3rd edition. Edin- 
burgh, 1890. 
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the evangelical Churches for foreign missions goes to India 
does not clearly appear, but -these are their organisations 
now at work in India proper, Burma, and Ceylon, side by 
side with those of Great Britain and Ireland. 

UNITEITkINGDO^M of great united STATES OF 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND AMERICA. 

AND ITS COLONIES. 

Baptist jVIissioiiary Society. ^ * Baptist IMissioiiary Union. 

,, Zanana Society. * Free Baptist Missionary Societ3\ 

* Canadian Bapti.st Iclngu JMis- 

sions. 

* London IMissioiiary Society. * Board of Coninussioners for 

Foreign Mis.si()ns. 

Church IMissioiiary Society'. 

,, Zanana Society. 

Propagat ion of the G osju-l Society. 

,, Ladies’ Association. 

Oxford Mission. 

Cambridge Mission. 

* Society of St. JoJin tlic liapllst. 

Dent Mission. 

Local Church of England. 

Free Church of Scotland. * Pre.sbyterian Cliurcli (Nortli). 

,, Woman’s Society. * United Fre.sljyterian Church. 

Established Church of Scotland. Reformed (Dutcli) Chiircli. 

^ ,, Ladies’ As.sociation. Reformed rTesliyterian Church. 

* United Presbyterian Church of German Evangelical Missionary 

Scotland. Society in the United States. 

* Presbyteiian Cliurch of England. 

* Welsh Calviiiistie Mis.sion. 

* Presbyterian Cliurch of Ireland. 

* Canadian Presbyterian Church, 

Original Sece.ssion Church of 

Scotland. 

^ Including Carey’s Society of 1792, and the General Baptist Society 
founded by Pike in 181G, liap{»ily amalgamated before the Centenary 
of the former. 

* These Societies report woman missionaries, but not separate 
organisations for woman’s work. 

M 
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UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
AND ITS COLONIES. 

* Wesleyan Missionary Society. 


Society of Friends. 

Bengal Evangelical Mission. 


Cliinsnrali Zanana Mission. 
Society for Promoting Female 
Education in the East. 

Zanana Bible and Medical Mis- 
sion. 


UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 

Episcopal Methodist Church. 

,, Woman’s Society. 

Free Methodists. 

American Evangelical Lutheran. 

,, Lutheran Church Board. 
Faith Mission (Berar). 

Kurku Mission (Central Pro- 
vinces). 

American AVomen’s Union Zan- 
ana Alission. 

American Episcopal Mission 
(Calcutta). 


OTHERS. 

Indian H(une Mission. 

Bethel Santal IMission. 

Strict Baptist Mission. 

Australian Baptist Missions. 

Foreign Christian Mission. 

East Bengal Aborigines’ Mission. 

Basel German Evangelical Alission. 
Danish Lutheran Missionary Society. 
German Evangelical Lutheran (Gossner’s). 
Ilermannshurg (Hanover) Mission. 

Leii)zig Evangelical Lutheran Alission. 
Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 
Episcopal Moravians or United Brethren. 

Christo Som.aj (Calcutta). 

Independent Mission (Calcutta). 

Christian Disciples (Calcutta). 

Private Mission (Jamtara, Santalia). 


This Society reports woman missionaries, but not a separate organ- 
isation for woman’s work. 
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These sixty-four organisations, great and small, arc 
reported on as working in India, Burma, and Ceylon, at 
the end of the year 1890, hy the Calcutta Missionary 
Conference, which has taken a detailed census of the Pro- 
testant Missions there in the five years 1851, 1861, 1871, 
1881, and 1890.^ Of the sixty-four the United States of 
America conduct eighteen, and Germany and other 
European and isolated agencies, seventeen. Kxcept by one 
lady in Calcutta the Episcopal Church of America has not 
yet entered on the evangelisation of India. 

The greatest of all the blessings which the evangelical 
Churches of America have conferred on the people of 
British India is that of healing their sick women, and thus 
])owerfully showing the practically imprisoned inmates of 
the zanana and hareem, and the multitudes of widows so 
many of whom have never been wives, that to them the 
kingdom of God has come. Till recently Great Britain 
could not thus do what the liberal educational system of 
the United States had long enabled woman medical mis- 
sionaries to begin. If Carey’s colleague, Dr. Thomas, was 
the first medical missionary to the East in 1790,^ and in 
1798 the Dutch Dr. Vanderkemp, an Kdinburgh student, 
began his mission to the Hottentots and Kafiis whicli 
extorted the admiration of Henry Martyn, it was Dr. 
Duff’s educational system which in 1834 really founded 
medical missions in India.'^ He first induced his students, 
Be*ngali men and now women, to take a full medical 
(iualification then in Great Britain and now in the 
Indian Universities, and started on their ])enelicent action 
the great hospitals and dis[)cnsaries of the Government of 
India. . But long o])posed by the teaching and lib*ensing 
))odics in the United Kb’ gdom, Christian women, yearning 
to relieve the misery, spiritual and bodily, of the millions 
of their sisters in the East, by teaching them of Christ the 

^ See the comparative results in tlie i^ifatisUcal 1890, piib- 

lishod at Calcutta by the baptist Mission Press in 189ii. 

- In 1740 the Moravian brethren sent live medical jnen to Persia, 
but unsuccessfully. 

^ See his Lifc^ vol. i., chajitcr 8. 
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healer, were driven to America or Switzerland for train- 
ing. Of the women missionaries sent out by America, no 
nobler has lived and died for the women and children of 
India than Mary Seelye, M.D. She worked alone in the 
dense population of Calcutta, and the gigantic work killed 
her in the midst of her success. The same fate befell other 
solitary and unaided Avorkers — establishing the lesson that 
it is more true of women than of men, and more true of 
medical than of other missionaries, that they must go forth 
at least two and two. Now no evangelical mission in India 
is complete without those skilled and spiritual ministrants 
to the secluded half of the population of India, Avhom the 
example of America has led the medical schools of Great 
Britain and India itself to train and send forth to the 
highest calling that Avomen can folloA^^ 

The story of one family and one mission Avill best illus- 
trate the nature and the fruit of the co-operation of the 
Christians of America Avith those of the United Kingdom 
in the conversion of India. The family are the Scudders 
of four generations ; the mission is that of the Keformed 
(Dutch) Church to Arcot in South India. 

Five years l)efore the death of ScliAvartz, or on 3rd 
September 1793, just a century ago, John Scudder was 
born at Freehold, Ncav Jersey, and became one of the 
first physicians in New York. After a spiritual conflict 
Avith doubt of extraordinary intensity he found peace and 
power, and became one of the most active members of the 
JVesbyterian Church in the city. While Avaiting in the 
anteroom of a lady patient, he took up a paper on “ The 
Conversion of the World, or the Claims of Six Hundred 
Millio*;s, and the Ability and Duty of the Churches 
respecting them.” He had been moved by the self-sur- 
render of Judson and the other young men of his own age 
ten years before, but had put the call from him. Now ho at 
once olfered himself to the American Board. In 1819 he 
sailed from Boston to Ceylon, Avhere ho was ordained and 
joined NcAvell j in 1836 he made the city of Madras the 
centre of his Tamil Avork, and he died when on sick leave 
at Wynberg, Capo Colony, in 1855. No stronger, more 
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versatile, or more successful missionary pioneer ever 
evangelised a people as healer, preacher, teacher, and 
translator, in season and out of season. He lived i?i 
praying and working till, although he knew it not, he 
realised his ambition even in this world, “to be one of the 
inner circle around Jesus.” Such a mjin had sons and 
children’s children like himself to the fourth generation.^ 
There was not a town in South-lCastern India which had 
not heard the gos])el of Christ from his lips. There was 
not a village to which the publications of his Tamil j)i'css 
had not penetrated, while his descendants worked by 
his side and took up his mantle. IJis son, Silas, born in 
Ceylon in 1833, was, like them all, the subject of his 
father’s daily prayer — “Make him a Christian and make 
him a missionary.” The boy resisted, determined to make 
a fortune as a physician in New York, where he foundctl 
the Women’s Hospital. But pi-ayer prevailed, and he went 
out as a medical missionary to Arcot, whore the Governor 
of Madras, liord jNhipior and Kttrick, took Mr. Seward and 
many a visitor to sec one of the most remarkable insti 
tutions under his administration. Like so many of the 
best men and women of all callings in India, he died of 
overwork. 

It was in 1850 that John Scudder’s eldest son, Henry 
Martyn Scudder, M.D., born in Ceylon in 1822, made a 
tour from Madras city in the neighbouring districts of 
Ai'cot. There, whore Zicgenbalg had opened a school in 
1716, where Sartorius ended his toils, and Kiernandcr 
taught ])cforo ho went to Calcutta, and Schwartz landed in 
1750, while Jean do Hritto had carried on an offshoot of 
the Jesuit mission of Kobert do Mobilibus, Scudder folind a 
million and a half of hmnan beings who had never heard 
the name of Jesus Christ. He sought and obtained per- 
mission to make the centre of a new mission in the 
northern district the city of Arcot, immortalised in history 
as the capital of the Nawabs of the Karnatic, captured 
and defended by Clive, as Orme and Macaulay so vividly 
^ See the early list in Dr. Corwin’s Manual of the Hcfonncd Church 
in America (1879), 8rd edition. 
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describe. Following the slow and sure method of the 
Scottish and American Presbyterians, Henry Martyn 
Scudder, his colleagues and successors, “ never baptize 
any one, be his proficiency in knowledge ever so great, 
unless there is reason to believe that he is the subject of 
regeneration, and lit to enter the Church.”^ In that light 
this latest review of forty yejirs’ mission work in North 
Arcot should be read : — 

“ It is a little more than forty years since Rev. Dr. Henry J^Iartyn 
Si'udder first pitched his tent in the North Arcot district, and laid 
the foundation of this mission. Forty years is but a brief cycle 
in a land so hoary with age as India, but we doubt whether any 
previous four decades have witnessed such stupendous changes. The 
material development of the district has been remarkable. Railways 
now penetrate the very heart of our mission field. Electric wires 
connect all our mission stations. IMaeadamisod roads traverse the 
country in every direction. Magnili<‘ent bridges si>an the various 
rivers. Hospitals and dispensaries arc established in all important 
centres. Houses of brick and tile take the place of those of mud and 
thatch in our towns. Clean streets and whitewashed walls show the 
observance of sanitary laws. 

‘‘Nor has the intellectual progress of the people been less maiked. 
It is hard to believe, as one sees the vast numbi r of schools that now 
exist of all grades, the growing number of natives who know English, 
the increasing circulation of papers and magazines, that all this has 
come about within the last forty years. And yet such* is the fact. 
The social and moral changes have likewise been gn^at. Superstitious 
customs that have been more po^^erful than law are gradually dis- 
appearing ; Chri.stian ideas on all subjects arc spreading ; the native 
mind is lieing formed on a new model. Natives of all castes travel 
freely by rail, attend the same .school, and ev^en read from the same 
book. Sudras contend >Nitli Brahmans for the highest government 
posts. 

“ Toward the accomplishment of these results our missionaries have 
contributed no .small share. Besides preaching the gospel they have 
identified themselves with nearly evauy enterprise that has had for its 
object the amelioration of the i)eople. They have been foremost in 


^ Dr. E. C. Scudder’s i)aper, read to the Allahabad Missionary 
Conference of 1871. 

2 Sixttf-First Annual llrport of the Board of Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America, June 1893. 
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the extension of medical work. They were tlie [)ioneoi's of female 
education. They have cncouraf^od and licljied to promote sanitary 
reform. They have been the ready friend of the poor and op])ressed. 

“But what is tlierc to show in the way of direct results'? In 
1861, ten ycai-s after he liad entered tlic district, the founder of the 
mission Vas perinitbid to begin tlie annual report as follows: — ‘This 
mission, which s])rang from a slender shoot, is by the culturt? of the 
Great Husbandman becoming a tree with boughs and /lowers and friii/. 
This day w*o niiml)cr nine missionaries, one native pastor, six churches, 
six catechists, four rcadei-s, six teachers, and 796 nominal Christians, 
of wdioni 232 arc communicants. Sec w'hat the Lord has WTOUght ! 
We gaze upon His stately stepinngs and wonder and adore. He has 
transcended all our exi>eciations.’ But wdiat emotions of joy W’onld 
/ill our brother’s soul could he visit the mission to-day ! While, the 
number of missionaries remains about the same, w'c arc able to report 
eight native pastors, sixty-tw'o cat<‘ehists, seventy-five readers and 
teachers, t\v('nty-tlireo chui-ehes, 121 congregations, 1881 communi- 
cants, 122 schools w'ith 4517 pupils, 1809 of wdiom an* girls, and a 
(diristian community of 6501 souls. 

“To free tHo Hindu Irom the shackles that Brahmanism has im- 
posed upon him, and Iniild him n]> so that all his faculties, moral, 
intellectual, and physical, shall receive development, is the w'ork of the 
missionary. It is plain that the first step toward the new* li/c must, 
be conversion, but w<5 use the W’onl in no nai*row' sense. It is a con- 
version from 'what is (also to what is true, from w'hat is degrading to 
what is ennobling, from what is earthly and .sensual to what is 
heavenly and .s[)iritual. But W'hilc the w'ork starts with coiivcision, 
it does not end there. That is simply the beginning which is to lead 
up to the true ideal, viz. character, the end of all being — the character 
ofWClirist, which is the character of God. We arc aw'are that ours is 
no easy task. But we have yet to /ind any .solid w'ork for God that is 
easy. Nor do w'C expect to realise our ho[)es in a .single generation. 
Neither reason nor revelation warrants us in expecting .such a result. 
We arc building not simply for the j»resent, but for the future. 

“Although we prciich the gospel of peace, the world *(^e.s not 
at first receive it as sucli. Every .sold won for ChrLst is a eompicst. 
AVe ask our friends to cultivate with us the grace of patience. It is 
greatly needed in the w orld to-day, and by no peophj more than by 
Amei'icans. We assume that the rate at which we travel and erect 
buildings or make fortunes mii.st have its eounterpai t in the work of 
missions too, and hence the imi>.atienec for immediate ri'sults. Listen 
to the weighty w ords of one of England’s gi-eatest preachers. ‘ Archi- 
tects and builder.s adjust their work to the temjicr of the day, but the 
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Eternal Workman heeds not the varying moods and fashions of His 
creatures, hut, in spite of the demand for raj)id production, is at this 
hour as slow and as sure in His work as at any past time in history. 
A mission is essentially a work in which man counts for little although 
his active exertion is imperatively necessary. When this is felt, it 
will be felt also that an order, so to describe it, u2)on a given' mission 
for so many convei-ts at least, within such and such a time, is an 
indefensible thing.’” 

Columbus found Americii when he was looking for 
India, and he i)ersisted in the conviction that it was 
India he had found. So let it be; let us believe that tlie 
instinct of the great niissionaiy admiral was true, as his 
America is used by the Spirit of God to carry life and 
light and joy to each of the great peoj^les of British 
India, to the Burmans and Karens of the north-east ; to 
the Hindus, Mohammedans, and Sikhs of the martial 
north and north-west; to the Marathas of the western 
coast and plateau ; to the Telugus of the eastern and 
central districts ; to the Tamils of Arcot and Madura in 
the south ; and to the villages of the depressed peoples 
who are everywhere pressing into the kingdom, from the 
Pariah serfs of Madras to the Choorha i)easants of Sialkot. 



VIII 

THE METHODS OF THE EVANGELICAL MISSION TO INDIA 


“ God so loved Ihc worlds that He <j<(ve His only heyotten Son^ that who- 
soever helieveth in Hnu. should not perish, hut hare eierlasiiny life. For 
(Hod sent not Ills Son into the world to condemn the world ; hat that 
the %uorld throuyh Him miyht be saved .” — St. John in. 10, 17. 

AVhat is the Iiidiji to which, with Ji pjitieiit faith and 
sometimes halting obedience, the Churches of the British 
Emjiire and of the United States of America arc teaching 
Christianity ? It is the land of three hundi’cd millions 
of Hindus, Buddhists, Mohammedans, and Animists, all 
at variance with each other, and each dissatisfied with 
himself, all ‘‘ vain in their imaginations and their foolish 
hearts darkened.” Because the gospel of Christ is “ the 
])o^er of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ” 
the missionary ])reaclies that gosj)el to India as Paul did 
to Rome. There is a school of thinkers, somewhat dis- 
proportionately represented in the civil service of India, 
who loftily patronise the Christian missionary as the 
same sifperstitious level with the votary of every relfgion, 
and declare that “ England’s prime function in India is at 
present this, to superintend the tranquil elevation of 
the whole moral and intellectual standard.”^ Even the 
positivist, the agnostic, and the eclectic, who believe 
death to end all, admit that the Hindu may be made 

^ Sir Alfred C. Ly. 'ill’s Asiatic Studies, Itcliyious aiul Social, 2nd 
edition, 1884. 
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bettor by the Christian morality. When Horace Hayman 
Wilson wrote his work on The licligimis Sects of the Hindus 
he stored in the Bodleian Library of Oxford his collection 
of authorities as “ libri exccrandi.” When Professor 
Max Miillor published his first volumes of Tho Sacred 
Books of the East he Avas constrained to admit their ethical 
defects and even abominations. No one, Christian or 
Comtist, will seriously differ from the apostle Paul in 
his picture of Koman idolatry and lust, or will refuse to 
accept it as equally true of the Musalmans, polytheists, 
Jind demonolatcrs of India. The best that can be said of 
the best of them fills tho true Christian with an infinite 
pity and a practical determination to reveal to them “ the 
Desire of all nations.” 


MEDITATIONS OF A HINDU PRINCE i 

All the world over, I wonder, in lamls that I never have trod, 

Are the people eternally seeking for the signs and steps of a God ^ 
AVestward across the ocean, and northward ayont tho snow, 

Do they all stand gazing, as ever, and what do the wisest know ? 

Hero, in this mystical India, the deities hover and swarm 
Like the wild bees heanl in the tree-toi)s, or the gusts of a gathering 
storm ; 

111 the air men hear their voices, their feet on the rocks are seen. 

Yet we all say, “Whence is the message, and what may the wonder 
mean ? ” 

A million shrines stand o]>en, and ever the censer swings, 

As they bow to a mystic symbol, or the figures of ancient kings ; 

And the incense rises ever, and uses the endless cry 
Of those who are heavy-laden, and of cowards loth to die. 

For the destiny drives us together, like deer in a pass of the hills. 
Above is the sky, and around us the sound of the shot that kills ; 
Pushed by a Power we see not, and struck by a hand unknown. 

We pray to the trees for shelter, and press our lips to a stone. 


^ From Verses Written in India (1889) by Sir Alfred Lyall. 
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The trees wave a sliadowy answer, and the rock frowns hollow and 
grim, 

And the form and the nod of the demon are caught in the twilight 
dim ; 

And we look to the sunlight falling afar on the mountain crest, 

Is there never a path runs upward to a refuge tlicre and a rest ? 

The path, ah ! wlio has shown it, and which is tlie faithful guide ? 
The haven, ah ! who has known it ? for steep is the mountain side, 
For ever the shot strikes surely, and ever the wasted breath 
Of the praying multitude rises, whose answer is only death. 

Jfero are the tombs of my kinsfolk, the fruit of an ancient name, 
Chiefs who W’cre slain on the war-iield and women who died in ilamc ; 
They are gods, these kings of the foretime, they are spirits who guar<l 
our race, 

Ever I watch and worship ; they sit with a marble face. 

And the myriad idols around me, and the h'gion of muttering jn’icsts, 
The revels aiul rites unholy, the dark unspeakable feasts ! 

What have they W'rung from Hjjjgj^ence ? Hath even a whisper come 
Of the secret whence and whither ? Alas ! for tlie gods are dumb. 

Shall I list to the word of the English, who come from the uttermost 
sea ? 

“The secret, hatli it been told j’ou, and what’s your message to mo ?” 
It is nought but the wide-world story how the earth and the heavens 
began, 

How the gods arc glad and angry, and a Deity once was man. 

I l«ul thought, “ Perchance in the cities where the rulers of India 
dwell, 

AVhosc orders flash from the farland, who girdle the earth Avith a s])ell. 
They have fathomed the depths we float on, or measured the unknown 
main — ” 

Sadly thoy turn from the venture, and say that the quest is v.Tirf. 

Is life then a dream and delusion, and where shall the dreamer 
awake ? 

Is the world seen like shadows on water, and what if the mirror 
break ? 

Shall it irass as a camp that is struck, as a tent that is gatliercd and 
gone 

From the sands that were lamp-lit at eve, and at morning are level 
and lone ? 
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Is there nought in the heaven above, whence the hail and tl\e levin 
are hurled, 

But the wind that is swept around us by the rush of the rolling 
world ? 

The wind that shall scatter niy ashes, and bear me to silence and 
sleep 

With the dirge, and the sounds of lamenting, and voices of women 
who weej). 

Vcs, it is the wicle-workl story of hereditary tradition, 
of primitive revelation which, in its divine fulness, 
power, and sanctions, Christianity ]woclaims for the con- 
version of India — “ God so loved the world, that Ho 
gave 'His only hogotton Son.” To deliver in all its 
purity and completeness such a fSiessage, and to make it 
ehectual with such men as the inheritors of centuries of 
ignorance of God or hostility to His Son, requires, first 
of all, that every missionary be like the first martyr, 
‘‘full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom,” “full of faith and 
power ” (Acts vi. 3, 8). lief ore all methods is the 
man who is to work them. If the missionary bo of the 
right spiritual temper, he will devise or apply with efh- 
ciency the method which God designs him to use. 

The classical passages regarding the call and qualifica- 
tions of men and women to be missionaries are Ephesians iv. 
and 1 Corinthians xii. and xiii. The Lord, having insti- 
tuted the sacrament of commemoration and of consecration, 
and having proclaimed His command to teach all nations, 
on His ascension, “gave some men as evangelists,” or 
“ teachers ” as it is in the parallel passage. The five 
signs of the true Christian missionary are these : — 

(L)’The missionary must be conscious of the call of 
Christ and the manifestation of the Holy Spirit for what- 
ever “ diversities of operations,” as in 1 Corinthians xii. 
and 6, are given to him by God. This excludes every 
secondary motive however good in itself, and forbids 
every unworthy aim. The love of knowledge, the desire 
to tr.avel, eagerness for early marriage, a legitimate hope 
of position or repiitation, or even of pleasantly convenient 
work, are as much excluded as simony and hypocrisy, as 
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seeking a livelihood or a mere respectable profession. 
To use a m ediaeval phrase, the missionary must be 
Chris t-intoxicated . 

(2) The missionary must, in his training and his work, 

“ covet jearnestly the best gifts.” He must qualify him- 
self for the highest state of efficiency. At college he 
must study to the full measure of his powers and win, 
like Henry Marty n, the highest honours for the glory of 
his Master, while ho fools that such honours are ‘‘a 
shadow,” and prays that they be not a temptation. If 
not a college man, but an artisan, he must be master of 
his craft and rejoice in his art, that by teaching it in the 
spirit of the Carpenter’s Son he may bring Christian 
communities to the birth and make nations of them. 

(3) The missionary must follow the “ more excellent 
way ” of love as described in the golden passage that 
follows 1 Corinthians xii. He is to deal with the dark 
rficcs, the majority of mankind, so as to be a means of 
bringing them out of darkness, and must not only love 
them, in his own degree, with the love of Christ, but 
must sympathetically show the j)J^tience, the tenderness, 
the wisdom of the Master, that his spiritual children may 
as soon as possible be made to walk on their own feet, 
and govern themselves, to bo apostles to their countrymen. 
Less easy still, the missionary has to prove that, 
although a good temper towards his brethren is so 
difficult that it would seem practically to be the spiritual 
grace most seldom attained, ho has learned apostolic 
charity in all its breadth of humility, self-sacrifice, and 
geniality. Zieg eiibalg wrote in 1710 — “I would humbly 
propose to the Protestant Churches to supply ua /vith 
learned • students in divinity, and send them here to be 
instructed in the Indian languages — men truly fearing 
God and hating covetousness, free from the inveterate 
ecclesiastical itch of ruling over God’s inheritance.” A , 
century later Carey, Marshman, and Ward, in their 
Missionary Covenant which the brotherhood carried out 
through all their lives, made this the highest of the 
eleven points of which they wrote — “ We think it right to 
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fix our serious and abiding attention.” Judson’s request 
to America was for “ humble, quiet, persevering men ; men 
of sound sterling talents, of decent accomplishments and 
natural aptitude to acquire a language ; men of an 
amiable, yielding temper, willing to take the lowest place, 
to be the least of all and the servants of all ; men who 
enjoy much closet religion, who live near to God and are 
willing to suffer all things for Christ’s sake without being 
proud of it. These are the men we need ! ” 

(4) The missionary must learzi habits of order in his 
person, his study, his mission, and of business in keeping 
accounts, so as to economise the gifts of Christ’s distant 
people, and in utilising time alike for work, rest, and 
recreation. Tti the great mission fields of thik world want 
of common sense comes next to want of charity as an 
obstruction to the kingdom of Christ. 

(o) The missionary, so called and so possessed of the 
Spirit of Christ, will complete the apostolic life and char- 
acter thus — ‘‘We will give ourselves continually to prayer 
and to the ministry of the Word.” The Serampore Cove- 
nant had this as its tenth point — “ That we be constant 
in prayer and the cultivation of personal religion, to fit 
us for the discharge of these laborious and unutterably 
important labours. Let us often look at Braincrd, in the 
woods of America, pouring out his very soul before God 
for the perishing heathen, without whose salvation nothing 
could make him hajjpy.” And all this is as true of the 
members of the organisations — Churches and Societies — 
which select and accredit the missionaries as of those who 
go. Every true man and woman among them learns the 
fact 4hat the highest spiritual development and enjoyment 
is in the work of foreign missions. Andrew Fuller, first 
and best of secretaries, wrote in 1789, when he joined 
Carey : “ Befoi’e this I did little but pine over my misery, 
but since I have betaken myself to greater activity for 
God, my strength has been recovered and my soul 
j replenished.” Sutcliffe, their colleague, when dying, ex- 
j claimed, “ I wish I had iwiycd more,” or, as Fuller who 
often quoted this, paraphrased it, “ I wish I had prayed 
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more for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit to attend the 
labours of our friends in India ; I might have witnessed 
more of the effects of their efforts in the conversion of the 
heathen.” 

It is on prayer and sacrifice in Christendom, but, above 
all, on the personal spirituality and zeal of every missionary 
whom it sends forth now, that the future of the Church 
of India and the East depends. If the history, literature, 
and mental and moral character of the peoples of India 
demand Christians of the highest gifts of faith and intellect, 
the Spirit of God has richly granted a succession of such, 
while illustrating the law of the kingdom that weak things 
are chosen to confound the mighty. Carey, from the first, 
sought help in the record of David Brainerd, and willed 
to go to the scattered savages of the Pacific Ocean. God 
sent him to Bengal, as lie had sent the Pietist scholars, 
Ziegenbfilg, Schultze, and Schwartz, to South India. Since 
the martyrdom of Stephen, of Paul, and of Peter, no period 
of Church history and no region of the uncvangelised 
world shows such a succession of great missionaries as the 
first century of the English-speaking conversion of India. 

To follow the order of time, and mention only the holy 
dead, let the memory dwell on these names — Carey and 
Ward, Marshinan and his wife, and Mack ; David Brown 
and Claudius Buchanan, Martyn, Corrie, and Thomason ; 
Heber and Cotton ; Judson and the three women who 
wq^’o his true heli:)meets, and Mason ; Duff and Lacroix ; 
John and Isabella Wilson ; John Anderson, Stephen Hislop 
and Ion Keith - Falconer ; Mullens and John Hay; 
Noble and George M. Gordon; Scudder and Newton; Cald- 
well and French. Every reader can add to ttie^ list, 
especially the names of women, matrons and maidens, 
and some not professional missionaries, who ministered to 
Christ in the persons of His flock in India. On them, too, 
as on all the servants who shall complete the number of 
God’s chosen ones, and l)e with Christ where He is, the 
divine benediction is spoken and the apostolic record is 
written: “ Prophets — who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises,” “ of whom the 
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world was not worthy.” But wise and honest rulers of 
the world, like Lord Lawrence, bear to them this testi- 
mony : “ Notwithstanding all that the English people have 
done to benefit India, the missionaries have done more 
than all other agencies combined.” 

The training of the best young men and women for 
missions to non-Christians, especially to the civilised and 
caste-bound millions of British subjects in the East, and 
the selection of the best of these, form the highest func- 
tions of Churches, committees, and secretaries. AVhere, as 
under Presbyterianism, the Church is itself the missionary 
society of which every communicant and child is a member, 
the missionary candidate is fully trained. He is, intel- 
lectually, the product of three or four years’ study at one 
of the national universities, crowned by a degree, and of 
four years’ thorough mastery of the Bible in the two 
original languages, of apologetic and systematic divinity, 
of the history of the Church, and of i)ractical home mission 
and preaching work. Seven or eight years of such a 
course, severely tested, and guarded from the temptations 
of spiritual routine, have produced the men who have made 
the jjioneers and the most successful messengers to the 
Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Mohammedan communities. 

Nearly the same period of study, in which four or 
five years of medicine and surgery take the place of the 
Arts course and of Hebrew, qualifies the most successful 
medical missionaries who are ordained. ’The Universitjics 
of Cambridge, Oxford, and Dublin, liberalised, train the 
Anglicans and Nonconformists similarly, though with less 
theology and scholarship, for the Societies. Such full 
instrjijiQtion as is common to ministers of all the Churches 
is better for the future missionary than that of special 
institutes, although these are necessary for unordained and 
artisan agents. For India, of all the world, the choicest 
of English-speaking youth are wanted. Such are never 
disappointed ; the more accomplished they are for the 
conflict, the more they experience the joy of the true 
warrior for Christ. It is not such who return to cover 
their own discredit by childish criticism. Ever since 
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the evangelical Churches of Christendom united, once a 
year on St. Andrew’s Day and during the last week of 
November, in solemn intercession before God on behalf of 
missions, and especially that the Lord would thrust forth 
labourers into His harvest, India, China, and Japan, Africa 
and Oceania, have received from the United Kingdom and 
the United States hundreds of the student volunteers who, 
as when Judson and his followers leproached the Church 
of their day, are pressing to be sent to the front of the 
battle faster than there are faith and self-denial to send 
them. 

The one aim — that Christians shall make Christians, 
and the best agent— ^the most etficient missionary spirit- 
ually and intellectually, being secured, the question of 
methods is easier of solution. Methods must follow the 
example atul the command of Christ, under the provi- 
dential guidance of the Holy Spirit. It is in the present 
stage of the Church’s action in the i^on-Christian world, 
and especially in India, far more im])ortant to trust the 
missionaries it has sent, and to follow the evolution of 
Providence without weariness in well-doing or licklcness 
and faithlessness in council, than to be guided by critics, 
destitute alike of ex])erience, charity, and responsibility, 
however plausible their pi-ofession. 

Before He sent out the Twelve to the lost sheejj of 
the house of Israel and the Seventy, “Jesus Avent about 
all, the cities and villages teaching and preaching and 
healing” (St. Matthew ix. 35). These three words re- 
appear in all the records of His last missionary charge, 
but amplified as if to leave unfettered the course of God’s 
])rovidence and the manifold activities of His S}p‘]^it in 
enabling His folloAvers to do greater works than His own 
when upon earth. St. >,Iatthew’s is the widest — 

(1) Disciple all nations : Ma6^>^T€ro-aT€ irdvra to. Wv-q. 

(2) Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you : At 6 atrKoi/T €9 uvrois r/ypeti/ Trarra da-a 
evereiXdjuLqv v^liv. 

(3) Preach the gospel to the whole creation, is Mark’s : 
KTypu^arc rh €vayyk\iov Trdirij tij kt tore t. 

N 
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(4) Ye are witnesses, is Luke’s : 'Y/xets lo-rc /xa/orv/ocs. 

The conversion of India has been carried on for a cen- 
tury by methods springing out of the application of the 
example and the words of the Lord applied to its very 
different peoples at successive times. Seeking the super- 
natural conversion of the individual, the first missionaries 
naturally adopted the two methods essential and common 
to all Christian evangelising — they (1) translated the 
Bible into the language of the people, and they (2) 
preached its message in that language. Familiarity with 
the vernacular should be, and now is, insisted on in the 
case of every missionary even though his work be mainly 
through English. In his memorable paper on Preaching 
to the Hindus, read to the General Missionary Con- 
ference of India held at Allahabad in 1871, Dr. John 
Wilson, declaring the evangelisation of India to bo in some 
respects the greatest distinctive enterprise yet attempted 
by the Church of Christ, defined preaching in India as 
“ the proclamation of the gospel in many forms,” and 
the mother tongue of the masses as the key to every 
form. English has rapidly become an alternative verna- 
cular language with thousands, as temporary missionaries 
to the educated classes happily know. If there are now 
any absolute anti- Anglicists they must answer the question 
— Why did the wisdom of God choose the Greek language 
for the New Testament ? But all must have the ver- 
nacular key to the heart of India, while the few wield 
that of the vernaculars themselves, the classical tongues 
and literatures of the Brahman, the Parsee, the Buddhist, 
and the Mohammedan. / 

(d) *,Teaching follows quick on translating and pi eaohing. 
The children of converts must be taught, but the missionary 
soon finds that it is only the young whose conscience is 
quick and whose intelligence is active. While neglecting 
no inquirer, ho learns to work for the coming generation, 
for the future as for the imesont. While earnestly 
seeking to persuade the individual ho quickly realises that 
he is laying the foundation of a Church, of a spiritual 
community, of a nation. Then he is arrested by caste. 
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and by the impossibility of reaching one-half of the whole 
people except through their fathers and husbands. A 
generation passes before the door of the zanana or the 
hareem is open even to the missionary’s wife. Translating, 
preaching, and teaching the men is followed in the de- 
velopment in the Church of India by (4) specially trained 
women visiting the women in their own homes. The 
individual becomes the family, and the families form 
churches and communities. Then the evangelical mission 
glides into (5) the new method of healing as, like the Lord, 
it goes about all the cities and villages. Again, it is the 
men who are first reached in this complex Indian society, 
but for them the State provides such help in the cities 
that medical missions in India seek more and more the 
neglected villagers. Last of all, Great Britain wakes up, 
as America had before done, to the sullcrings of the other 
sex, and the great necessity is woman medical missionaries, 
as w^ enter on the second century. Of 170 medical men 
with a full British qualification in the mission fields of the 
world only 50 are in India. Of the 20 of these who are 
women 16 are in India, and every year is adding to the 
number. The gift of the United States of America to the 
'women of India is far greater than that. 

(6) The literary method, as it may be called, the use of 
the press to supply pure reading to the young Christian 
Church, while it is the first resorted to for the translation 
of Holy Scripture, has been the latest so far as the publi- 
cation of good books for men, women, and children is con- 
cerned. 'through the Christian Literature Society, the 
fruit pf the Sepoy War of 1857-58, Dr. Murdoch, en- 
couraged by Lord -Northbrook when Goverrior-G^npral, 
has produced and published school and reading books in 
most of the languages of India. 'J'o provide good text- 
books in the various vernacular languages for a vast 
juvenile population is a very difficult matter. For the 
forty years since Dalhousie’s action this was left, as in the 
West, to private enterprise. But neither morally nor 
educationally has this been satisfactory. Accordingly, 
seventeen of the best experts in Bengal, of whom only four 
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are Europeans, now form a central text-book committee, 
independent alike of authors and publishers, and these 
advise the Government Department, who publish an 
authorised list. The ydan for middle schools has proved 
so successful that it has been extended to hi^h and 
primary schools. The result is that there is a rush 
of books for adjudication, of which one -half are de- 
clared unsuitable for schools. Eor more than half a 
century the Calcutta School-Eook Society has most use- 
fully served as the chief medium for distributing books, 
but Sir Charles Elliot, the Lieutenant-Governor, amal- 
gamated it with the vSociety for the Diilusion of Useful 
Literature, which receives an annual grant of Rs. 2800. 
No man has done more during a long lifetime for pure 
literature in India, Ceylon, and China than Dr. Murdoch. 
The Scottish missions in Africa, no less than in India, and 
even in China, and wherever they are established, are 
always marked by the practical features of the educational 
and industrial training of the converts. Scotsmen are 
teachers and arc captains of labour, so that their mission- 
aries create Christian communities and form them into 
Christian nations. 

Perhaps the most ap])arcnt1y remarkfible residt of the 
hundred years of foreign missions is seen, on their literary 
side, in the reduction of the languages of the peoples to 
writing and grammatical form, and in the translation of 
the Bible. When Carey settled at Serampore, and jthe 
Derby editor, William Ward, became his jndnter colleague, 
the Bible was translated into only .‘10 languages, beginning 
with the Latin. He liimself, with his other colleague, 
Mar^hanan, and their college of pundits, made or edited 
nearly 40 more. To-day the Bible is sold for a trifle 
in 330 languages — a gain of 300 in a century. What that 
involves and means the greatest secular philologers are not 
slow to confess. But the spiritual results it is impossible 
to over-estimate. The time has not yet come when the 
native Christians themselves shall produce translations of 
the Bible more idiomatic and national than those made 
and periodically revised by foreign missionary scholars, 
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for the Wiclif and Tyndale of the Church of India have not 
yet arisen. But not a few Hindu and Mohammedan con- 
verts have enriched the ethically barren literature of their 
people with works that will live, such as Imad-ud-din 
Lahiz, t).D., with twenty-seven works in Hindi, Hindu- 
stani, and Persian ; Baba Padmaiiji and Canpatrao Na- 
valkar in Marathi ; Lai Behari Dey, in Bengali ; and many 
more in Tamil, Kanarese, and Malayalam, while the publi- 
cations in English as the lingiia franca of the educated 
classes are innumerable. 

The evangelical missionaries in India have recently de- 
fined their own methods after the experience of a century. 
In 1889 thirty-six of the British, American, and Danish 
agents of nine of the principal organis,itions at work in 
South India, and four native cleigymen, forming the Mad- 
ras Missionaiy Conference, sent “an open letter to the 
Churches of the West. This communication, extending 
to sixteen widely-printed pages, must be put at the head 
of all the literature on the subject up to the present time, 
in ripeness of tJxperience, calmness of judgment, wisdom 
of suggestion, accmracy of facts, and catholicity of spirit. 
A description of modern Hinduism, its i)o])ular worship 
and as a system of thought, followed by a sketch of the 
present condition of the people, leads up to these con- 
clusions : — The conditions of mission work in India are 
intricate and ])eculiarly difficult ; the elements with which 
Christianity has to contend arc most vai ious and power- 
ful ; the present time, marked not only by disintegration 
and social unrest, but by struggles after reform, pathetic 
and hopeful even in their comparative failure, calls for 
every possible sacrifice and for wise and varietl efibri for 
the salvation of India. “Since the Spirit of God still 
abides in the Church, it is not shut u]) to a mere imitation 
of methods used in bygone days by men, however saintly, 
successful, or illustrious. God is with us also, inspiring 
and guiding us as He guided our fathers ; and by placing 
us in such new untried conditions God means us, and the 
Church through us, to learn now lessons and apply . new 
methods. As missionaries in India for the specific 
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purpose of making all its people the disciples of Jesus 
Christ, we judge of all methods by the degree in which 
they contribute, 'svhethcr ultimately or immediately, to the 
attainment of this great end. Our methods, as might be 
expected, are various, and as far as possible, the gospel of 
Christ is presented to every section of the community.” 
The work now being done is grouped as follows : — 

I. MISSION WORK AMONG THE CHILDREN. 

Hoys’ Schools. 

Girls’ Scliools. 

Mixed Schools for Boys and Girls. 

Sunday Schools for Boys and Girls. 

11. MISSION WORK AMONG YOUNG MEN. 

Higher Education in Schoohs and Colleges. 

Bible Classes for Young Men. 

Special Addresses (English) to Young Men. 

HI. MISSION WORK AMONG THE MASSES. 

l^jvangolistic preatdiing in streets and halls. 

Evangelistic preaching in circles of villages. 

Evangelistic tours and visits to Hindu festivals. 

House- to-honso visitation. 

IV. MISSION WORK AMONG WOMEN. 

Zanana teaching. 

Special Evangelistic meetings for Women. 

The work of Bible Women. 

V. MISSION WORK AMONG THE SICK. 

Medical mission woik by means of Hospitals and Dis- 
pensaries. 

Medical mission work in Zananas. 

Visitation of the Sick in Hospitals. 

VI. MISSION WORK BY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

The Bible Society. 

Idle Religious Tract Society. 

The Christian Literature Society. 

Sale of Bibles and other books by Colporteurs and at 
Depots. 

Distribution of Tracts and Handbills. 

Reading Rooms. 
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VII. WORK AMONG NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

Preaching and pastoral oversight. 

Sunday Schools for Christian Children. 

Aleetings for united prayer. 

, Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

Institutions for the training of Mission Agents. 

In all these methods there is no rigidity, nor do we 
hold the view that we have reached finality. We welcome 
wise suggestion whether coming from without or within. 
Of the methods now employed, we thankfully affirm that 
every one of them has been owned of God in the salva- 
tion of Hindus. To recent criticisms of Indian mission 
work in which its failure has been alleged, we do not 
think it needful to reply, since the Church of Christ in 
India is visible enough. 

“ In educational attainments, and in morality, the rapidly 
increasing Christian community is well known to be in 
advance of all other sections of the people of India. 
Though we gratefully acknowledge the success which has 
been gained, we attach but little importance to count of 
heads, believing that the moral test is higher than the 
arithmetical. The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation, and to us there are many signs, subtle and 
unobtrusive, which assure us, more certainly than any 
figures on a register, that the Gospel of Christ ‘ wins its 
widening way.^ 

“We have noted an outcry in some quarters against 
the work of higher education, but knowing its value in 
India at the present time, we are convinced that Provi- 
dence points out most clearly the duty of effectively 
maintaining it. The withdrawal from the mission field of 
this agency, which after all absorbs but a small fraction 
of our numerical strength, would leave a blank, for the 
filling up of which no hostile critic has yet made any 
practical suggestion. 

“ While we place the spiritual gifts of all mission 
agents, their conversion to God, their evident call to and 
spiritual fitness for Christian work, above all other qualifi- 
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cations, we desire also to lay stress on those other attain- 
ments without which Christianity receives only an 
imperfect representation. Since the work of European 
missionaries in India must continue mainly to be that 
of teaching, insi^iring, moulding and shaping the Christian 
community, and guiding its methods of work as well as of 
preaching to non-Christians, we arc convinced that men 
]jossessing the highest spiritual and intellectual gifts must 
always be sent forth, and that any reduction of the 
number of such men would be a calamity. 

“ In India, the question of the salary of Europeans has 
not been raised. We deem it unnecessary to refer to it 
beyond stating that in our opinion the allowances now 
granted are by no means excessive, but fairly reasonable, 
and that they are in no way superior on the average to 
what it is thought prudent and even necessary that 
ministers should have at home. No class of Englishmen 
in India, not even excepting artisans, receives such small 
allowances as the missionaries of the great Societies.” 

The most ho]3eful movement in Western Christendom 
is due to a new sense of res])onsibility for the non- 
Christian peoples. The section which both in and outside 
of the Churches corresponds to the Pietists of last century, 
no longer satisfied with Home Missions alone, or selfishly 
wrapt up in frames and feelings which stop short of aetive 
service and catholic intercession, seeks the conversion of 
the dark races. Africa and China chiefly rejoice in the 
results. India, with its unicpie Brahmanical and Musal- 
man problems, its claims as a British dependency, and its 
advantages for assaulting the strongholds of Asiatic un- 
belief, 'has not yet shared proportionally in the new mis- 
sionary activity. To some the evangelisation of its peoples 
through the disintegration and destruction of their hoary 
religious and social systems, seems to have sufiered from 
the spiritual but inexperienced critics. Missionaries in 
India are doing the Church’s most difficult work with fine 
courage, intelligent faith, and devoted obedience, and they 
expect the faithful intercession, the loyal support, and the 
loving sympathy of those whose representatives or sub- 
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stitiites they are. It is the whole Church which is working 
through them. While resenting criticism which, alike in 
its terms and its spirit, is of the kind condemned by 
the Lord in His untempercd disciples, the missionary 
ChurcjJies and Societies have used it to review their methods 
in the conversion of the peoples of India. More par- 
ticularly in England, the Church Missionary Society, 
representing two- thirds of the Church of England, the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and the London Missionary 
Society, have thus vindicated theii* 2 :)Osition and their 
agents. 

The discussion of the past four years has narrowed 
itself to what has been called Educational Missions, to the 
administration of which the Presbyterian Churches in 
Scotland have l)cen called by national character and 
historical providence, though the English I>a])tist, (Jarey, 
led the way in this as in all the chief methods. In 1888 
the Free Church of Scotland sent out two (lej)uties to 
rej^ort on the missions begun by Dull* and Wilson in 
India. In 1880 the Pjstablished Church of Scotland, 
which twenty-five years before had been roused by Dr. 
Norman JMacleod’s report of his visit, published the 
opinions of eighty-four exi)erts on this subject. Dr. 
Macleod’s last words to his Church were these, — “ The 
special characteristic of the Scottish natioii and the sj)ecial 
gift of the Scottish Church seem to be in the 2 )athway of 
e^lucation. ... If the non-religious schools and colleges 
be left alone they will eventually leave the bulk of the 
educated 2 >oi’tion of the natives either without any faith 
in God or without any fear of God. Whereas, if 
Christian schools and colleges flourish alongside o^ secular 
ones, ‘this demoralising effect will be checked, for a true 
and influential and reverent faith will then be seen to be 
eomj^atible with the highest education.” 

Of these exj^erts the most authoritative is Sir William 
Muir. He declares ^ that he values the Christian colleges 
for their results in “immediate conversion to the faith,” 

^ See Educatio7ial Missions in India. Revised Special Report to the 
General Assembly of the Clmrcli of Scotland, IVIay 1890, p. 213. 
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and that it would be a calamity for India if these were 
withdrawn. But, besides that, “ the country has by them 
been inoculated with Christian sentiment,” and it was the 
Scots schools and colleges which first called forth the 
sympathies of Hindus towards Occidental learning, and in 
doing so gave them a bent towards Christianity. “ It is 
our duty to maintain them,” concludes one who, while he 
is himself at the head of all Arabic scholars in the English 
language, has, during half a century’s career in the highest 
offices in India, England, and Scotland, been identified 
with the evangelical and evangelistic school. An authority 
of a similar type is the great Marquis of Dalhousie’s cousin, 
the Hon. Sir Henry Kamsay, C.B., who has spent his life 
as an official in the Himalayan province of Kumaon. He 
has seen the result of the labours of Dr. Duff, not only in 
Bengal but in Kumaon, and all over the North-Western 
Provinces, during an experience of fifty years. “ The truths 
of Christianity and salvation through Jesus Christ alone 
have been made known widely ; faith in Hinduism has 
been shaken, and the superstitions connected with it are 
only maintained through the influence of old pundits and 
leading men who have had no school education.” At the 
head of all the purely evangelistic missionaries in North 
India is the Kov. Robert Clark, of Amritsar, of the Church 
Missionary Society. Like Sir Henry Ramsay, he has seen 
results as few have lived to see them. He would strengthen 
the missionary colleges instead of giving them up, arod 
would encourage those who are in charge of them. The 
non-Christian teachers in them he would not prematurely 
discontinue. “There are many good Hindu and Moham- 
medan teachers who have been trained in Christian truth, 
and are doing as good service to us as ever Hiram’s car- 
penters and servants did in the building of the Temple in 
the days of David and Solomon.” 

But of all the more recent experts consulted, the 
authority of none stands so high as that of the late Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sir Charles U. Aitchison, 
LL.D. One of the first to enter the Bengal Civil 
Service by competition, after a brilliant training in the 
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Theological as well as the Arts Faculty, he was selected 
by Lord Canning and placed above many of his seniors 
as Foreign Under -Secretary on the close of the Mutiny 
campaigns. His cautious judgment, his high character, 
and his unique experience, made him for the next quarter 
of a century the trusted guide of every Governor-General 
(except the author of the Second Afghan War) in the 
foreign policy of our Indian Empire. Take the Lawrences 
and the rest of the old Punjab school, he never concealed 
his own belief, which he adorned by unceasing j)rivate 
support of all good objects, native and British, of what- 
ever reformed sort. No man in India in the last forty 
years has had such a career, or has so well borne its 
honours in all modesty and meekness. Ilis opinion, on 
whatever side of this <piestion, might be acce])ted as the 
most influential. This is how he writes : — “ God forbid 
that I should undei value preaching and evangelising. I 
believe India is only waiting for some native St. Paul to 
turn by thousands to the Lord. But the more active you 
are in your schools the better you will be prepared for 
that day when it conies. Even now, as a matter of fact, 
although statistics of conversion are no true test of the 
value of missionary work, the most numerous converts 
and the best are made in the schools.” “It is more than 
ever the duty of the Church to go forward in its educa- 
tional policy : ” — 

“In iny juflgincnfc the value of educational missionary institutions, 
in the present transition state of Indian o])inion, can hardly be over- 
rated. The importance of mission schools and colleges is even greater 
now than when Duff initiated his education policy, and converted a 
reluctant General Assembly to his views. His argument tSion was, 
that Hinduism is so wedded to a cosmogony demonstrably false, that 
Western education of an^ Kind became a direct missionary agency, 
elfective at least in overthrowing the false religions. Ex])erience has 
amply justified Ids views — .so much .so that, in the work of destroy- 
ing the heathen beliefs, the Government secular schools, the railways 
and the telegraphs, have done as effective work as the missionaries 
themselves. Etlucated Hindu society is honeycombed with unbelief, 
and the gi-cat question of the day in India is. What shall take the 
place of the broken gods ? Hence a gi’owing Buddhist optimism. Hence 
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the revival of Vedantic deism. Hence the llrahmo Somaj and other 
theistic societies. Hence, too, the inquiry and searching into the 
Christian Scriptures, which go on in India to an extent which those 
who ignore missions have no conceY)tion of. Now, if ever, is the 
Church’s oi^portunity. If the broach that lias been made is filled up — 
if, in place of Ilinduisni we have agnosticism, or even a posfeive but 
unchristian theistic belief with which ])hysical science is not necessarily 
in antagonism — the Christian Church will have to do all the sapping 
and mining over again ; while, instead of the crumbling old fortresses 
of heathenism, we shall have in front of us strong fortifications, held 
and defended with wt*apons of precision forged in our own arsenals. 
It is of primary importance now, just at this time wdien the Govern- 
ment of India itsell is looking anxiously rouinl for some means of sup- 
])lementing the deficiencies of its own secular system of education, to 
get hold of the youth of India and impregnate them with Christian 
truth. They are the generation in whose hands the immediate future 
of India will lie, and the importance of bringing them under direct 
(diristiaii infiuences is beyond all calculation. We want institutions 
like the (jambridge Mission College at Delhi, the Anieriean Mission 
(k)llego at Lahore, and the Established Church and Free Church Insti- 
tutions at (’aleutta multiplied over the country.” 

Among the other writers on this side were such mission- 
aries of other Churches as J)r. JVlackichan, of Bombay ; 
Bishop Caldwell, of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel ; Mr. Kouse, of the Baptist Society ; Dr. William 
Miller, of Madras; J)r. E. W. Parker, of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Society ; and Dr. Shoolbred, of the 
United Presbyterian Mission. The evidence is completexl 
by translations from two native newspapers. The Artja 
Patrika, weekly organ of the Lahore Arya (Theistic) 
Somaj, writes thus : — “ Education work may be very 
expensive, but the missionary knows that there is no 
other work so hel])ful in gaining converts. The Indian 
mind has well-nigh shaken oil the torpor of ages, and will 
no longer receive as gospel truth what it has not first 
thoroughly examined.” The Oiidh Akhar (Lucknow), a 
non - Christian vernacular imper, has “ never known 
missionaries compel any one to become a Christian, yet 
would not be at all surprised if Bible teaching should 
create a tendency in our Indian youths to embrace 
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Christianity in the absence of any moral training in our 
homes.” 

The General Assem})ly of the Kstablishcd Church of 
Scotland resolved to maintain its educational institutes in 
India ^n the same principles as heretofore, and to make 
them thoroughly efficient ; but it also resolved “ to make 
more direct efforts toward the training of a native ministry 
for India.” 

Of the two Free Church of Scotland’s de})uties Professor 
Lindsay, D.D., spent a complete year in India, travelling 
over its length and breadth south of the Punjab, and in- 
specting many missions besides the Scottish. The Keport ’ 
shows an amount of common sense, a knowledge of 
business, a fertility of resource, and a kindly frankness 
rare in such literature. Fvery detail of a vast organisa- 
tion, financial and property as well as educational and 
spiritual, is considered. The Pi'ee Church of Scotland con- 
trols the expenditure of .£ 1 00,000 a year on jau^ely Foreign 
Missions, of which c£70,000 is raised in Scotland, and the 
rest is derived, chiefly in India, from European and 
native contributions, and from fees and grants -in -aid. 
The four Indian colleges now meet all their expenditure 
locally, only the ordained missionaries’ salaries being sent 
out, and these partly from endowments. But the colleges 
have been in the past the centres from which converts, at 
first Brahmans by birth, have carried the new light into 
the surrounding villages and districts, and into the 
missions of other Churches and societies, which took up 
new ]jrovinccs as these Avere annexed to the Empire. 
Has this later ]n*ocess, now marked as ‘‘ evangelistic,” not 
been restrained by spending too much of the available 
funds* on the “ educational ” work ? Has inoportional 
attention been ]^aid to the aboriginal tribes, Santal and 
other ? Have the missionaries not continued so long to 
concentrate their energies on the great cities as to neglect 
the multitudinous villages ? Where the village people 

^ The India Mission and the Free Church of i^cotland : being Report 
of the Deputies to India in 1888-89, Opinion of the Missionaries in 
1890, and Minute of the Foreign Missions Committee 1891. 
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are cared for, have not the so-called educational and 
the evangelistic sets of missionaries failed to assist each 
other ? 

The General Assembly referred the Keport to their India 
missionaries for criticism. Thirty of these — almost the 
whole number — preachers in the native languages, and 
medical men as well as teachers in the English colleges, 
sent home a joint - letter, agreeing in many of the 
practical conclusions, but remarking “ a certain hesitation 
or ambiguity ” which appeared to them to run through 
the whole Keport. Does it mean that “ the Scottish Church 
somehow blundered into the course of bringing its mis- 
sionary work to bear on the Hindus, strictly so called, 
though it judged correctly that in dealing with them educa- 
tion was the best, or perhaps the only efficient method 
it could use ” ? Or is this intended to be the general 
tenor of the Keport ? “ There was a providential guidance 

of the Scottish Church when she resolved to deal with 
that great central core of the ])eople of India on which 
Christianity had made almost no impression,” in 1830. 
“ The work, which is chiefly lu'cparatory in its proper 
nature, has providentially developed so as to leave 
scarcely any time or strength to those engaged in it for 
that other side of the work which is its indispensable 
complement.” The two, educational and evangelistic, 
“ are in no sense opposed, but are necessary parts of one 
united whole. Each is to be so conducted as to take 
advantage of or help the other.” Many of the mission- 
aries individually write on the same lines ; while Mr. A. 
H. L. Fraser, the able civilian who is a Commissioner in 
the Central Provinces, makes a powerful contribution to 
the discussion, leading to the same conclusion. 

The Free Church of Scotland’s General Assembly in 
1891 closed the discussion by a series of resolutions which 
were admitted to be at once just to the historic past of the 
Scots Missions in India, and adequate to the needs of the 
present order of things, while they express the unanimous 
opinion of the older missionaries of all classes and 
methods there : — 
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“(1) That the Church was wisely guided when, in reliance on 
Divine help, it resolved, through the agency of Christian educational 
mission work, to deal with that great central core of the peo])le of 
India on which Christianity had, up to that time, made small im- 
pression ; that this educational work alwa 3 ’'s deserved, and still 
deservean the support of the Church ; and that missionaries wdio are 
engaged in that work ought to have the sympathy and the prayers of 
every one who has at heart the cause of Christ in India. 

“ (2) That this educational work, as the missionaries have all along 
insisted, always needed, and now' more than ever needs, to be supple- 
mented ami completed by the sinn>le earnest proclamation of saving 
truth, and by earnest personal dealing with individuals, carried on in 
the districts more immediately under the influence of the pra'jmratio 
evangelica of the educational W'ork ; and that the tw'o sides of the 
W'ork should always be in visible connection with each other. 

“(3) That, as the evangelistic side of the work has not been de- 
veloped paripassu with the other, the committee regard it as necessary, 
w’hile in no way sanctioning an^'thing that may tend to impair the 
efficiency of the educational w'ork, specially to foster the evangelistic 
operations, and therefore resolve, in accordance with minute 119 of 
January 1887, still to limit to the pre.sent amount the resources spent 
on the educational institutions, and to devote to the evangelistic side 
whatever increase of contributions may bo received, and any saving 
that may be effected in connection with educational work without 
detriment to its efficiency.” 

In the division of labour, as well as of area, which is 
more than ever desirable in the non-Christian regions of 
the world, and especially in India, the two Scottish 
Churches, and the United Presbyterian Church also as it 
develops in Kajpootana, will thus keep the lead in evan- 
gelising the educated classes, and in training native 
ministers and teachers, by the educational method. 
China is already calling for such a method, and it» appli- 
cation ^to Africa on industrial lines has wrought the best 
results in the creation of native churches and the forma- 
tion of many of the Kafir people into Christian com- 
munities. 

Sir Charles Bernard, formerly a Government Secretary 
and Chief Commissioner in India, suggested in this 
discussion the best practical means for meeting any linger- 
ing objection to educational missions drawn from the 
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present neutral university system of India. So long as 
missionaries like Duif, Wilson, and Bishop Cotton con- 
trolled the text-books and regulations of the University 
Syndicates, the Christian colleges had fair play. Let 
the missionary organisations now unite to form a 
Christian university, such as Covernment would legisla- 
tively establish, just as the Punjab University was 
created from the other side, to test purely Oriental learn- 
ing. The cost of an examining university which made 
Christian teaching compulsoiy, while securing a high 
average standard in all secular subjects, need not be great 
at first, and could be met by fees, and ultimately by 
endowments, as the Christian Church continues to grow 
in numbers, and its native members to distance their 
Hindu and Mohammedan fellows in influence, position, 
and wealth, which they are fast doing. Union in a com- 
plete form, with the inde})endence of the affiliated 
colleges, would thus be secured. A Christian university 
would solve the difficulties, and remove most of the 
objections of inexperienced people to educational-evangel- 
istic missions. 

What Dr. John Wilson and his colleague, Robert 
Nesbit, wrote ^ from Bombay, when approving of the 
despatch of 1854 which created the university system, 
more than ever demands observance by their successors : 
The despatch “ will aid the missionary institutions in that 
department of their labours which embraces secular know- 
ledge. But missionaries and their su])porters must vow 
before God and man not to dilute or diminish their 
religious instruction in their seminaiies on this account. 
. . .* The evangelistic feature of our educational establish- 
ments must be preserved.” 

The present writer, while still in the inexperience of 
youth forty years ago, but after two years’ residence in 
Bengal, was not friendly to the educational method of 
missions. But the study of India on the si)Ot for twenty 
years thereafter, and the careful observation of all the 
facts, and controversies since, have led him to this con- 
^ Life^ P‘'^ge .'>31, first edition, London (John Murray). 
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elusion : The most powerful method for the conversion 
of India, and through India, of Southern Asia, is that of 
educational -evangelising directed by spiritual men and 
supplemented by preaching and healing. Some of the 
ablest and most hard-working missionaries in the East are 
the educational. While they ought to be stronger, like their 
predecessors, in their influence on the university syndi- 
cates, to withdraw their colleges from affiliation would be 
to confess defeat and abandon the most hopeful youth 
of India to unmitigated antichristian influences. The 
pressure of the university may be such, that the present 
staff in each college is too busy to bring to bear on the 
students the same personal influence and individually 
persuasive appeals, by which their predecessors led into 
the Kingdom the earlier generation of remarkable converts. 
The remedy is to be found in strengthening the staff of 
each college for this end rather than in ax)pointing out- 
siders to do evangelistic work among the students. It is 
the personal fascination exercised by the able Christian 
teacher that the Spirit of God uses to draw his students 
to Christ. What Wilson and Nesbit wrote in 1855 
should be i^ondered now — “For our systematic Biblical 
reading and lecturing we can maintain a due place by 
insisting on the comiitions of our missionary institutions. 
It is a fact that the eagerness for graduation is a icinpta- 
fion to many young men to confine their attention to the 
sti^dies prescribed by the universities. But what would 
be the consequence if, instead of opjwsing that temptation, 
we were to withdraw from the arena ? ^ What would soon 

^ Th6 Jesuits, who always seek the control of educatioif, Jiave 
vigorous *aideil colleges in Bombay and Calcutta. The present Pope 
has appealed to Latin Christendom for a wide extension of educational 
institutions as a means of prosclytism. On the 27th June 1893, a 
Papal Encyclical was issued on the subject of the institutions for native 
Catholic clergy in India. The Pope demonstrates the necessity for 
the appointment of native priests, especially in cases where mission- 
aries are unable to penetrate into the interior in countries such as Japan 
and China. The Encyclical adds that the Vicars Apostolic- had 
received authority to' found colleges in India, and had arranged for 

O 
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be the character of the universities themselves ? What 
would soon bo the state of the educated mind of India 
which rules the native world ? What — ? I may go 
on for hours suggesting most lamentable consequences.” 

each dioccsc to have its own Consistory, but want of means prevented 
the full realisation of the scheme. On the other hand, the British 
Government and various Protestant societies were constantly expend- 
ing money in establishing colleges. The Pope concludes by exhort- 
ing the Catholics of Europe to co-operate with him in the work of 
founding Indian seminaries. 



IX 

THE RESULTS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS TO INDIA 


Then suUJl lie nnio /I is disciples^ The harecst truly is plenteous, hut 
the labourers are few ,” — St. Matt. ix. 37. 

The imagination of the most Christian as well as that of 
the most scientific student of India has always failed to 
realise comparatively the relation, in point of magnitude 
and density, of the vast Peninsula of India ^ and its ])eoples 
to the rest of the world and of the human race. Till 
Christendom, and especially its Knglish-speaking majority, 
kiiows the facts, the duty laid upon it of ])reaching the 
gospel to every creature cannot be adequately faced. 
Geography is the most valuable of the allies of Foreign 
Missions, which have done, in return, so much for the 
development and elevation of the most interesting and 
cennprehensive of all the sciences. Missionaiy geography 
is, however, only beginning to win for itself that i)lace in 
the education of the public and the Sunday schools, in the 
curriculum of the universities and theological colleges, and 
in the instruction of the Church in prayer-meetings* and 
preaching, which it must hold before Christian peo})le, 
“lifting up their eyes,” share the I^ord’s infinite c<mi2)assion 
and self - devoted service for the multitudes “ scattered 
abroad as sheep having no shc2)herd.” 

^ Seo 'The Geography of British India : Political and Physical 
(Student’s Manual). John ^lurray, 1882. 

2 St John’s Gosjjel, iv. 34-38, 
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As the most cautious and reliable figures showing the 
area and population of the globe, we tal?e those submitted 
by Mr. E. Ravenstcin, F.R.G.S., to the British Association 
at Leeds in September 1890. We bring thorn down to 
September 1893 : — 


The Wohld’s Population in 1893. 



Population. 

Averapjo 
to a Sq. Mile. 

Increase per Decade. 
Per Cent. 

Euroi)o 

38l‘,200,000 

101 

8-7 

uisia . 

854,000,000 

67 

6 

Africa 

127,000,000 

11 

10 

Australasia . 

4,730,000 

1-4 

30 

N orth America . 

95,250,000 

14 

20 

South America . 

38,420,000 

5 

15 


1,500,600,000^ 

31 

8 


CuLTiVAiJLE Area oe the Gloue (in square miles). 



Fertile 

Rep^iou. 

Steppe. 

Desert. 

Total.2 

Europe 

Asia , 

Africa 

Australasia 

North America . 
South America . 

2,888,000 

9.280.000 

5.760.000 

1.167.000 

4.946.000 

4.228.000 

667,000 

4.230.000 

3.528.000 

1.507.000 

1.405.000 

2.564.000 

1,200,000 

2,226,000 

611,000 

95.000 

45.000 

3.555.000 

14.710.000 

11.514.000 

3.288.000 
'6,446,000 

6.837.000 

Total . 

28,269,000 j 

13,901,000 

4,180,000 

46,350,000 


The Church will enter on the twentieth century in a 
few years, with the population increased to 1587 millions. 
At the same rate in the year 1950 there will be 2332 
millions, and in the year 2000 there will be 3426 millions. 
In the year 2072, or only 180 years hence, there will be 
5977 millions. That seems far to look forward, but in the 
history of the Church, as of the human race, it is a short 
period. One hundreil and eighty years ago William III. 

^ Exclusive of 300,000 in the Polar Regions. 

2 Exclusive of the Polar Regions, 4,888,800 square miles. 
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was Still king, and Foreign Missions from English-speaking 
people could not be said to exist. The longer every 
Christian delays to take a part in the evangelisation of the 
dark races, the greater becomes the difficulty of bringing in 
the in^freasing j^eoples. War, famine, and other checks to 
the growth of j^opulation may reduce the normal increase 
of eight per cent every ten years, as the coming century 
goes on, but all the political and historical facts are 
against this probability up to the time we have mentioned, 
when economic law as to population occupying all the 
cultivable area must affect the result, unless checked by 
new discoveries of applied physics. 

How arc these fifteen hundred millions of human 
beings divided as to religious belief and worship ? Here 
we have less scientific certainty, on the whole, though not 
for the peoples under Christian governments. Estimates 
hitherto published have been repeated year after year, and 
so fail to take account of the extraordinary increase given 
to the Iteformed Churches by two causes — the superior 
spawning-power of, and the rapid colonising extension over 
fertile waste lands by, the English- and German-speaking 
peoples during the past century. Taking into account the 
latest figures of the census of the whole British Empire, 
of the United States of America, and of the principal 
countries of Europe, as made and published in the years 
1890-92, and adding to them an estimate up to 1893, we 
have this as the result, in round numbers : — 


CliniSTIANITY AND 'VV'OIlIJJ-RKLn 


IONS, 1893. 


Reformed Church . 
Roman Catholic . 
Greek and Eastern 


200,000,000 

195,600,0(JO* 

10.5,000,000 


Professing Christians 


500,000,000 


Jews 

Mohammedans 

Heathens 


8,000,000 

180,000,000 

812,000,000 


Non-Christians 

The Human Race = 


. 1,000,000,000 
1,500,600,000. 
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Since Carey’s written in 1786, the proportion of 

Christians in the doubled population of the world has 
risen from one in six to one in three. 

What are the two hundred millions of the Keformed 
Church, historically called Protestants and professedly 
evangelical, doing for the conversion of the thousand 
millions of non-Christians ? We do not take into account 
their efforts, vigorous and necessary, especially in the 
lands of Asia and North Africa occupied jby the Eastern 
Churches for whom Americans do much, nor any labours 
for Christians by Christians of a purer faith and life. 
Leaving out of account also the many wives of mission- 
aries who are represented statistically in their husbands, 
Rev. J. Vahl, President of the Danish Missionary Society, 
gives us these results.^ We accept them as the most 
accurately compiled, and as almost too cautiously esti- 
mated where estimate is unavoidable. In Turkey and 
Egypt only work among the Musalmans is reckoned. 


Income (English Money) 
INIissionaries . 

Do., unmarried ladies 
Native ministers . 
Other native hel 2 )ers 
Communicants 


1890. 1891. 

£2,412,938 £2,749,340 

4,652 5,094 

2,118 2,445 
3,424 3,730 

36,405 * 40,438 

966,856 1,168,560 


We abstain from estimating in detail the results for 1892, 
as they arc about to appear, and still less for the year 
1893, but experts can do this for themselves. This only 
we woiald say, that the number of native communicants 
added in those two years has been very large, especially 
in India. Allowing for that, we should place them now 


^ jlti Enquh'y into the OhJiqation of Christians to use Means for the 
Conversion of the Heathens^ in which the ItcUfjions State of the different 
Nations of the World, Ac., are considered. Leicester, Ann Ireland, 
1792. Reprinted in Facsimile. London, H odder and Stoughton, 
1891. 

“ Missions to the Heathen hi 1890 and 1891 : A Statistical Review. 
Copenhagen, Fr. Bertelsen, 1893, 
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at 1,300,000, which gives a native Christian community 
of 5,200,000 gathered out of all non-Christian lands.^ 

Dean VahFs statistics are drawn from the reports of 
304 mjssion societies and agencies in 1891, beginning with 
Crom'vjfcirs New England Company, for America, in 1649. 
On the following page the details are summarised from 
seventeen lands of Reformed Christendom. The amount 
raised in 1891 by the 160 Mission Churches and Societies 
of the British Emiiirc was ^1,659,830, and by the 57 of 
the United States of America ^£786,992. Together the 
two great English-speaking peoples spent ^£2, 446, 822 on 
the evangelisation of the non-Christian world. The 
balance, or <£302,518, was contributed by Germany and 
Switzerland, Netherlands, Denmark, France, Norway, 
Sweden, Fiidand, and in Asia. 

The figures which start out of the tables of the world’s 
population and area are those of Asia, contrasted with 
each of the other five divisions of the globe. The great 
majority of unevangelised human beings, for each of whom 
Christ died, arc there. At least eight hundred millions 
of these toil on its nine and a quarter millions of fertile 
square miles, or roam over its four and a quarter millions 
of miles of steppe. In Asia what is the relative posi- 
tion and what the consequent claims of India and its 
peoides ? 

The last decennial census of British India, taken in 
February 1891, revealed the following as the divisions of 
the 287^ millions of our fellow-subjects there according 
to religious belief or custom.- To the Christians in 
British India must be added those in the small French 

• ^ 

^ In* the case of the ordinary civil x)ojnilatioii the nunihcr of adult 
men is multiplied by five kr the total. Cominunicants bciii" of both 
sexes the number is, for missionary imrposes, multiplied by four. 
The Church Mifisiouary Tntclliycnccr for 8eptcmber 1893 would 
multiply by 3^. 

2 Sir W. W. Hunter’s chapter ix. of his f?reat work on 7V/c Indian 
EmpirCf its Peoples^ History, and Products, 3rd edition, 1893, should 
be consulted for fuller details and percentages, as well as on all Indian 
facts. 
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and Portuguese India, making the total 2,601,355 *thus 
divided : — 


CiiRiRTfANs IN All India, 1891. 


Niftive Reformed. ...... 648,843 

Syrian Jacobite (say) ..... 300,000 

Syrian and Roman Catholic .... 1,594,901 

European and American Evangelical . 57,611 

In all India .... 2,601,355 


Rp^ligions of BRiTi.sir India, 1891. 


British rrovince.s. Native States. Totals. 


Hindu 

155,171,913 

52,559,784 

207,731,727 

Hindu 

Musalm.'iii 

49,550,491 

7,770,673 

57,321,164 

Musiilman 

Animistic 

5,848,427 

3,432,040 

9,280,467 

Animistic 

Buddhist 

7,095,398 

35,963 

7,131,361 

Buddhist 

Christian 

1,491,458 

792,714 

2,284,172 

Christian 

Sikh 

1,407,968 

499,865 

1,907,833 

Sikh 

Jain 

495,001 

921,637 

1,416,638 

Jain 

Zoroastrian 

76,952 

12,952 

89,904 

Zoroastrian 

Jew 

14,669 

2,525 

17,194 

dew 

Minor and 




Minor and 

Unspecified 20,645 

22,326 

42,971 

Unsi)ccified 

Grand Total 

221,172,952 

66,050,479 

287,223,431 



• These figures show that Christians have increased by 
316,033 in the Provinces, and 105,713 in the States, total 
421,746, since the census of 1881, and that their advance 
has been 22*65 per cent, compared with a growth of only 
13*1 per cent ;dii the entire population.*^ Even •after 
allowing for a somewhat stricter registration in 1891 the 
result remains very remarkable. The Christians of India 
outnumber the Sikh nation. The Christians are found in 
the several Provinces and States in these proportions : — 

^ We follow the analysis published by Sir Theodore C. Hope, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., formerly member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
in his Church and State in India. London, S.P.C. K., 1893. 
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British Provinces. 

Native States. 

Total 

India. 

Assam 

Burma and Aiida- 

16,820 



16,820 

mans 

121,223 

Shan States 

154 

121,377 

Bengal 

190,816 

Bengal States . 

1,655 

192,471 

North - West Pro- 

North-West Pro- 

viiiccs 

58,421 

vinccs States . 

77 

58,501 

Punjab and Quetta 

56,582 

Punjab States and 




Kaslirner 

539 

57,121 

Ajmer- Alerwara . 

2,683 

Rajpootana 

1,856 

4,538 

Bombay, Sindli, 


Bombay States 

and Aden 

161,766 

and Barotla 

8,885 

170,651 

Central Provinces 

12,970 

Central India and 


Berar . 


C. P. States 

6,335 

19,305 

1,359 

868,815 

Haidarabad 

20,429 

21,788 

Madras and Coorg 

M adras States . 

711,651 

1,583,466 



M ysorc 

38, 1 34 

38,134 

Totals 

1,491,1.58 

792,714 

2,284,172 


About two millions of the Christians arc natives of 
India, and only a quarter of a million are Europeans and 
Plurasians. Of the native Christians nearly two-thirds live 
in the British Provinces, and fully one -third in the 
territories of native princes. The whole of the religious 
establishments of this great body of native Christians, 
eight-ninths of all Christians in India, are self-support- 
ing, and unconnected with the State — indeed, practically 
ignored by it. 

In 1891 the Europeans numbered 168,000, and 
the mixed class of Eurasians about half of these, thus 
divided — 


British troops 

Kuroi)eans. 

70,953 

Eurasians. 

,, Officers with sepoy’s . 

3,617 


Civil establishments 

10,524 

8,190 

Railway establishments 

6,093 

9,093 

Non -officials 

76,813 

62,559 


168,000 

79,842 
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For the troops and civil service Government provides 
an ecclesiastical establishment under the Charter of 1813, 
considerably increased by its successors, costing 16,231 ^ 
a year. In 1891 there were 241 chaplains and 100 aided 
clergy* for the 247,842 Christians of ]mre and mixed 
British descent, in the proportion of 215 Anglicans, 22 
Presbyterians, 28 Wesleyans, and 76 Boman Catholics. 
In many stations the missionaries to the natives supplement 
this establishment where it is lacking in strength or evan- 
geliciil purity. What a powerful influence for good or 
evil are these Christians of the dispersion in India ! What 
is true of Christendom is still more certain of British 
and American Christians in India and non-Christian lands 
— were each a living epistle of Christ the conversion of 
India and of the AVorld would be at hand. 

We now confine our attention to the Ileformed Native 
Churches. Four times in the past forty years the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference has compiled and ])ublislic(l statis- 
tical tables of Protestant or evangelical nn'ssions in India, 
Burma, and Ceylon. Dr. Mullens — who afterwards, when 
secretary of the London Missionary Society, became one 
of the earlier martyrs to the coast climate of Fast Africa — 
began the ^ work in 1851, and repeated it in 1861. The 
rate of increase in the number of native Christians in that 
decade was 53 per cent. In the next decade it rose to 61 
l^er cent, and in that from 1871 to 1881 it was 86 per 
cent. From 1881 to 1890, it was 53i ])er cent for nine 
years. The compilers of the tables for 1881-1 8 90^ deal 
with a period of nine years only, in order to bring the 
results into line with the more general returns ^of the 
Imperial census, for purposes of comparison. The figures 
accordingly show, in g^eat detail, the number of native 
Christians, of native communicants, of native Christian 
boys and girls at school and college and Sunday school, 
of women under instruction in zananas, and of missionary 

^ Or tens of rupees, KX. 

^ Protestant Missions in India, JJiirma, and Ceylon. Statistical 
Tables, 1890. Calcutta Baptist Mission Press, 1892. 
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churches, societies, and agents of all kinds and both sexes, 
at the close of 1890. 

Then there were 559,661 native Protestant Christians 
in India, and 89,182 in Burma, or 648,843 in all. The 
increase is thus seen : i- 

India proper in 1851 . 91,092 In 1890 . . 659,661 

Burma in 1861 . . 59,369 In 1890 . . 89,182 

In forty years 468,569 converts in India, and in thirty 
years 29,873 converts in Burma, that is, 498,442 in all, or 
about half a million, have been added to the Christian 
Church. The strictest test, however, is not the strength 
of the whole community bearing the Christian name, but 
the number and rate of increase of communicants. These 
stood as follows : — 

India proper in 1851 .14,661 In 1890 . . 182,722 

Burma . . . ... In 1890 . . 33,037 

In 1851, all of Burma that Great Britain held was the 
two coast strips of Arakan and Tenasserim, where Judson 
had laboured chiefly for the future. It was afterwards 
that Lord Dalhousic compiered fertile Pegu, and only the 
other day that Lord Dullerin added the Upper Kingdom. 
It may be said with truth that the number of native 
Christian communicants connected with the evangelical 
Churches of Great Britain, America, and Germany has 
grown in forty years from 15,000 to 215,759 in 1890, Or 
at the present time to above a quarter of a million. No 
statistics can show the growth of these native Christians 
in wealth, in social position, and in official and professional 
influence. They are pushing out the Brahmans, many of 
them being simply Christian Brahmans, by character, by 
ability, and by intelligent loyalty, till the Hindu press con- 
fesses the fact with apprehension, and the local Blue-books 
report it continually to Parliament. The Christians have 
wives educated up to their own level, while polygamy and 
the hideous sexual customs, which legislation can hardly 
ameliorate from the outside, continue to depress the Hindu 
and Musalman communities. 
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Perhaps the most interesting fact in these Tables is 
expressed in the three lines which state that of 19,298 
adult baptisms in the year 1890, only 15 were of Bud- 
dhists, from 200 to 250 of Mohammedans, about 28,000 
of dcn^on-worshippers, and some 16,800 of Hindus of all 
castes. Even in tolerant and neutral British India the 
Mohammedans are still the forlorn hoj^e of the missionary 
campaign. The number of our Buddhist subjects on the 
Himalayan slopes and in Burma is comparatively small, 
but every year shows an advance in the work of the 
Moravian, the Scottish, and the American missions among 
them. 

The medical returns show 97 foreign or European and 
168 native Christian medical missionaries, with 166 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

In the nineteen years ending 1890 the number of 
women workers, foreign and Eurasian, in India has in- 
creased from 370 to 711, and of native Christians from 
837 to 3278. These taught 7302 girls and 1784 orphans 
in 166 boarding schools, 62,414 girls in 1507 day schools, 
and so many as 32,659 women in houses or zananas. 


AVoman’s Work in India, 1890. 



HVinalo 

Agents. 


lh>.anling- 

Scliools. 

Day- 

Schools. 

Zananas. 

Foreign and 
Eurasian. 

Native 

Christian. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Orphans. 

o 

Ui 

Pupils. 

Hou.ses. 

Pupils. 

Cliurch of Kiifflantl . . 

223 

088 

60 

2.500 

432 

411 

15,120 

d,i^)o 

4,301 

Presbyteristfn . . . 

112 

515 

20 

788 

152 

321 

12,814 

1,612 

2,059 

Coiigregationalist . . . 

38 

300 

18 

662 

103 

188 

0,5.51 

11,782 

4,120 

Ha|itist 

108 

310 

15 

705 

220 

00 

5,276 

3,244 

2,465 

M ethodist 

113 

016 

32 

1738 

555 

.364 

1 1 ,687 

7,803 

14,8.58 

Lutheran 

2 

1.36 

10 

407 

128 

18 

1,8.50 

203 

21 

Zaiiaua B. & M. Mission . 

TjO 

161 

2 

47 

1 

54 

2,101 

3,905 

3,063 

Miscellaneous .... 

50 

162 

0 

356 

184 

40 

3,004 

585 

812 


711 

3278 

166 

7302 

1784 

1507 

62,414 

40,513 

32,6.59 
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This is exclusive of the medical work of fully-qualified 
women. That and the educational work of both men and 
women must tell powerfully on every new generation when 
we find these grand totals : — 


Year. 

Under Missionary Instruction — 

Males and Females. 

1851 . 

64,043 

1861 

75,995 

1871 

. 122,372 

3881 . 

. 196,360 

1890 . 

. 299,051 


Besides these, 135,565 attended Sunday schools in 
1890, and 8698 in Burma, against 61,668 in the year 
1881. 

The staff of missionaries (male) has stood as follows in 
successive periods : — 


Year. 

Foreign 

Ordained. 

Nul ive 
Oidained. 

Foreij^n 

Day. 

Native 

Day. 

1851 

339 

21 


493 

1861 

479 

97 


1266 

1871 

488 

225 


1 9.85 

1881 

586- 

461 

72 

2488 

1890 

868 

797 

118 

3491 


The hopeful feature of that table is the increase of native 
ordayicd missionaries from 21 to 797 in forty years. 
Adding together the numbers of workers of every kind, 
male and female, there were 9263, of whom 3491 were 
native men and 3278 native women, while 986 were 
foreign men and 711 were foreign women, exclusive, 
generally, of missionaries’ wives. Since 1890 the increase 
of woman and medical missionaries has been still more 
marked, while the healthy tendency of all the Societies, 
especially the American, is to solve the question of “ cheap 
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missions” by largely increasing the number of native 
catechists placed under each white overseer. 

The results of the missionary census of Ceylon show 
that it has not yet recovered from the intolerance of the 
Portuguese and the policy of the Dutch. ^ The rate of 
increaSo up to 1881 seems to have been arrested by a 
Buddhist revival, prompted to some extent from America 
and Europe.^ In that year the native Christian community 
numbered 35,708, cared for by the Church of England, 
the Wesleyan and the Baptist Societies, and the American 
Board. In 1890 the returns do not show more than 

25.000, or fewer than in 1871, of whom 9000 were com- 
municants. There were 40,000 bo^/^s and girls in the 
mission schools. 

Evangelical Christendom sent to Christianise the Indian 
Empire 868 ordained and 118 non-ordained men (not 
reckoning their wives), and 711 unmarried women, or 
1697 missionaries, at the end of the year 1890. Allowing 
for the normal rate of increase during the subsequent 
three years, there arc now 1800 foreign missionaries to 

300.000. 000 of British subjects, or one missionary — man 
or woman — to about every 167,000 of the i)opulation. 
The number of ordained men is smaller than that of the 
specially-trained covenanted civil servants who rule and 
administer the country. The number of men and women 
together is less than half of the British oflicers who com- 
mand the native troops ; is otdy a fourth of the British 

^ See Miss C. F. Gordon-Cuininiiig’s 7'ivo Jfappy Years in Ceylon 
(3rd ed., 189iJ). So soon as tlie |»ri<‘sts of Biiddlia in Ceylon realised 
that the scholarly missionaries, (loverly and S])enee Hardy, “were no 
longer satisfied with a merely nominal profession of the foreign creed 
in ordef to obtain Covernmeiit employment, but insisted on a radical 
conversion, they roused thcj.iselves to resist their 2 n’ogress by violmitly 
antagonistic preaching from village to village.” This was legitimate 
enough, and a testimony to the truth of Christ. Ihit Miss Cordon- 
Cumming shows the imjietus given to Buddhism by the so-called Theo- 
sojdiists under Colonel Olcott, the American, and Sir Edwin Arnold, 
and she convicts the Government of encouraging Ihiddhism on a 
system like that whicli resulted in the India Mutiny of 1857, and 
tlie extinction of the East India Company. 
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military garrison which keeps the peace of Southern Asia. 
Each Church of the United Kingdom and the United 
States may contrast the nine hundred male missionaries 
sent to the three hundred millions specially entrusted to 
our care, with the number of its own congregational and 
professorial clergy. Nor is the smallness of the number 
sent to India the only reproach. Were each of the eighteen 
hundred entrusted with funds for the training of many 
more native catechists, teachers, and village preachers, with 
medical subordinates for dispensaries and the zananas, the 
problem of a cheap organisation of missions would be 
solved. Each of India’s seventy -five cities with a population 
above fifty thousand, of its 2035 municipal towns with 
a population above five thousand, and of its 715,500 
villages, would be brought within the direct influence of 
the Christian Church in «*is many decades as at present 
seems likely to occupy centuries. 

The British Indian empire occupies only one-fifteenth 
of the area of the habitable globe, yet it contains one-fifth 
of the human race. One-tenth of these live in cities, nine- 
tenths in villages. Mr. J. A. Baines, the commissioner, 
who took the census of India — the greatest scientific 
enumeration of human beings ever made — gives us the 
remarkable table on page 209 as its accurate result.^ 

The inquirer, who would learn how liitle evangelical 
Christians are doing for the conversion of the peoples of 
India, should contrast with that table the decennial statis- 
tics of Protestant missions at the same time which we 
have summarised, Province by Province .and State by 
State. After Dr. Mullens published the statistics of 1851 
this wjfs done by Mr. Macleod Wylie, the Calcutta judge, 
in The Urgent Claims of India far More Christian Missions,^ 
Then the number of Protestant missionaries in India was 
403, and that was threefold more than in 1831, near the 
close of Carey’s apostolate of forty-one years. He who 

^ See his Paper in the Journal of the Itoyal Statistical Society for 
March 1893, pp. 1-43. 

® Published under the name of ** A Layman in India,” by W. H. 
Dalton, London, in 1853. Second edition. 
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India : its Area and Population in Towns and Villages, 

1891. 


• 

1 

2 

3 


.0 

0 

7 

« 1 




1 Persons per 


I’ercentage of 


Area 

in 







Province, State, or 

Poj)iilation 




N(‘t Increase of 

Agency. 

Square 

Miles. 

Felirnaiy 

1801. 


to 

c5 

^ 2 

5 -5 

Po])u].'ition since 
ISSl.t 







- 

■ — 







Total. 

Url )an. 

Madras .... 

I 11,180 

3.0,030, 1 10 



O'.OO 

15-58 

10-75 

Bombay 

77, 

1 .'»,O8.0,2‘( 0 

207 

830 

10-40 

13-71 

Sindh .... 

•17,780 

2,871,771 

00 

080 

11-02 

18-07 

\ 10-20 

Bengal .... 

1 1 ,.o i:i 

7 1,3 10, 087 

471 

301 

1 -82 

o-so 

4-55 

7*37 

2*21 

Xortli-West Provinees . 

8y,*jS(; 

31,2.04,204 

111 

.38 1 

12-70 

Oudh .... 

to, -21 7 

12,0ir>(),.S31 


401 

7 00 

1 1 -00 

5 82 

Punjab .... 

110,007 

20,8<50,847 

188 

.0 18 

1 1 -50 

10-74 

7-03 

Uiiper Burma 

8:1, 17:i 

2,0 0*., 033 

3.0 

240 

12 no 

Lower ,, . . 

s7,o:)7 

4,0.08, *.27 

.03 

2.0) 

12 ;to 

2 1 07 


Centred Provinces 

Assam and .Vorth 

80,o(Jl 

10,781,201 

120 

200 

0 85 

0-01 

7-ii 

Liishai Land . | 

40,001 

.0,470,83.3 

112 

.318 

1 SO 

11-30 

10-37 

BerAr .... 

17,718 

2,807,401 

103 

4<> 1 

12-15 

8-11 

8*40 

Coorg .... 

1,083 

1 73,0.0.0 

100 

.3 IS 

8 -no 

2 ni 

- 7-30 

A.imer-Merwara . 
Quetta, Aden, and \ 

2,711 

80 

542,308 

.8<;,O.08 

200 

,081 

21-87 

17-72 

22-11 

Andamans . / 






Total British Pro> mces 

00 1,003 

221,172,0.02 

220 

.38.3 

0 22 

0-70 

8-50 

ITanlarabad . 

82,<>ns 

1 1 ,.037,(j40 

130 

.0.30 

0-15 

17-18 

IPOn 

Baroda . 

8,220 

2. 115,. “.00 

201 

003 

20-02 

10-5 t 

t7-02 

IMysijre .... 

27,030 

4,013,001 

177 

274 

12-07 

18-00 

13-,5.5 

Kashin or 

80,000 

2,. 043, 002 

.31 

287 

7-77 


Ra.ipootiina . 

1.30,208 

1 2,01 «), 102 

02 

.30,3 

12-73 

20 22 

12 22 

OentraT India 

77,808 

10,31.8,812 

133 

207 

0-31 

0-02 

7-27 

Bombay States 

00,0 ir> 

8,0.00,208 

117 

47'. 

14-01 

1 0 ,3.5 

12-07 

Madras ,, 

0,000 

3,700,022 

.380 

170.3 

1 73 

10 03 

0 85 

Central Province States 

20, 13.') 

2,100, .01 1 

73 

207 

1-70 

20 .30 

12 on 

Bengal States 
North-West Province I 

3.*), 834 
.0,100 

3,200,370 

0.3 

105 

174 

0-.50 

18-30 

8-85 

States . , / 

702,401 

300 

13 02 

0 8 1 9 

2 01 

Punjab States , . 

Fort Steadman (Shan) 1 

38,200 

4,203,280 

2,002 

111 

212 

10-71 

10-12 

0-77 

Outposts) . / 







Total Feudatory States 

,wr>,Ui7 

00,050,470 

11 1 

338 

10 -.-{8 

15-52 

12-32 

Total India . 

1,. 000, 100 

287,223, 131 

184 

372 

0- IS 

10-00 

0-40 


* Places of under 10,000 inlialntaiits, inclufliiig the smaller towns, 
t Excluding tracts and towns not onuiiieratcd in 1S81 as well as in 1801. 
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would learn how much the Christian Church has done in 
India in the forty years since Wylie wrote, will give God 
thanks that the native evangelical community has increased 
sevenfold, and that one in three is now a member of the 
Church against one in six in 1851. If such a .rate of 
progress were' continued, the most cautious of experienced 
missionaries and divines, Dr. John liobson of liajpootana 
and Aberdeen, remarks,^ “The Protestant Church would 
absorb the whole population of India about the middle of 
the twenty-first centuiy.” 

But the comparative success of these fifty years only 
increases the responsibility and the reproach of the 
majority of the hereditary Christians of Great Britain and 
America — two-thirds — who are still doing nothing to bring 
India and the non-Christian world to Christ. At last each 
of the great Native States, even the fanatical capital of 
Haidarabad, Deccan, has been occupied by a missionary or 
two, with results which, from Travankor to the most ancient 
and caste-bound principalities of Rajpootana, encourage 
manifold ell'ort. But there arc many of the smaller States 
into which no preacher, teacher, or healer has yet entered, 
although in some cases the chief is known to be a student 
of Scripture, while in others ho becomes a convert to 
Islam. There are many British and American Christians 
able enough, if they were in earnest, to take each one of 
these Native Stotes — Mohammedan, Hindu, or Buddhist — 
and provide for its evangelisation within their own life- 
time or that of their children. Nepal alone, attempted 
by the Jesuits nearly three centuries ago, is shut to the 
gospel, as Kashmer was till Klmslie, the Scots medical 
missionary, forced a free entrance for all. From Sikkim 
and Leh, though not yet from the borders of Assam 
and the North-Western Provinces, attempts have long 
been made upon the sealed region of Thibet, now open- 
ing up. 

It is in directly British Provinces, however, like Bengal 
and that of the Ganges and Jumna valleys, that the 
^ Hinduism and its Relations to Christianity. New edition. Edin- 
burgli (Oliphant), 1893. 
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Christians of America and Britain have most lamentably 
failed in their duty. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir Charles Elliot, publicly rejoiced that the number of 
Christians in his jurisdiction had advanced from 122,000 
to 180,^00 in ten years. But Bengal has a non-Christian 
population greater than those of the United Kingdom and 
France combined, greater than that of the whole United 
States of America at this hour. It is, in plain language, 
the scandal of British Christians, at least, that the rich, 
fertile, and healthy division of the Province, Baliar, whence 
Buddhism overran the East from Ceylon north to Mongolia, 
and whore the Hindus kept the Mohammedan invaders in 
check, has only thirty missionaries, of whom one-half are 
women, for twenty-five millions of souls, including two 
hundred thousand in its fanatical capital, Patna. Maclcod 
Wylie’s urgency is still justified after fifty years, for we 
have more knowledge, more resources, more liberty, and a 
far larger population to whom the gos])el must bo preached 
for a witness, and for their turning from darkness to 
light 


“The duty of the Churcli of Christ indeed is so plain, that he who 
runs may read it. Who hath hindered tliat wo should not obey*'' 
Have we love for Christ? that will constrain us. Do we honour Christ? 
Ilis last commands will bind us. Do we desire to promote his glory ? 
That will impel us. Do wc mourn over all who know Him not ? 
Then pity for them will compel us, — yes, all heavenly affections, all 
scriptural convictions, all obligations of duty, will force us to shake 
off the lethargy and selfishness of bygone years, to awaken all our 
powers in xnoclaiming ‘the glorious gosx)cl of the blessed Cod,’ and to 
do this now, for ‘ now is the accepted time, now is the day o^ salva- 
tion.’ Much more would I say for India, but words fail to express her 
woe, or to exjiose the Christian’s shame for past neglect of her. I feel 
that it is wise to cease from man an<l to look to Jesus. With Ilis 
infinite power, Ho can sway the hearts of those with whom all 
entreaties fail. He can raise uj) men of faith and holiness, constraining 
them to labour for Him, and at last Ho will give victory to truth. 
The cause of missions is His own peculiar cause, for He is the friend of 
sinners. He came not only to call them to rcxientancc, but also to 
give His life for them, and Ho now ideads for them in glory. Oh that 
he would speedily look down ux>on India, send showers of blessings. 
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give us thousands of labourers in this plenteous harvest, and cause His 
Gospel to triumph in every place ! To Him be the praise and dominion 
for ever.” 

On tho 5tli day of January 1893 the Reformp^d mis- 
sionaries in India, assembled at Bombay in the third great 
Decennial Conference, sent this message to the Churches 
of Christendom : — 

“ Overwhelmed by the vastness of tho work contrasted 
with the utterly inadequate sujDply of workers, earnestly 
appeal to tho Church of Christ in Europe, America, Austral- 
asia, and Asia, we re-echo to you the cry of the unsatis- 
fied heart of India. With it we pass on the Master’s 
word for the perishing multitude. Give ye them to eat. An 
opportunity and a rcs 2 )onsibility never known before con- 
front us. 

“ The work among the educated and Engli^h-sjyeaJdng classes 
has reached a crisis. The faithful labours of godly men 
in the class-room need to bo followed up by men of con- 
secrated culture, free to devote their whole time to aggres- 
sive work among India’s thinking men. Who will come 
and help to bring young India to the feet of Christ ? 
Medical ^nissiotmries of both sexes are urgently required. 
We hold up before medical students ainl young doctors 
the splendid opportunity here ofFcred of reaching the souls 
of men through their bodies. The women of Imlia mu^it 
be evangelised by women. Ten times the present number 
of such workers could not overtake the task. Missionary 
ladies now working are so taxed by tho care of converts 
and, ihquirers already gained, that often no strength is 
left for entering thousands of unentered but open doors. 
Can our sisters in Protestant Christendom permit this to 
continue ? India has fifty-seven millions of Mohammedans 
— a larger number than are found in the Turkish Empire, 
and far more free to embrace Christianity. Who will 
come to work for them ? 

“ Scores of missionaries should be set apart to promote 
the production of Christian literature in the languages of 
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the people. Smiday Schools, into which hundreds of thou- 
sands of India’s children can readily be brought and moulded 
for Christ, furnish one of India’s greatest opportunities for 
yet more workers. Industrial Schools are urgently needed 
to hely in developing a robust character in Christian 
youths, and to open new avenues for honest work for 
them. These call for capable Christian workers of s])ccial 
qualifications. 

“ The population of India is largely rural. In hundreds 
and thousands of villages there is a distinct mass-move- 
ment toward Christianity. There arc millions who would 
speedily become Christians if messengers of Christ could 
reach them, take them by the hand, and not only baptize 
but lead them into all Christian living. Most of these 
people belong to the depressed classes. They arc none the 
less heirs to our common salvation, taml, whatever ad- 
mixture of less sjnritual motives may exist. Cod Himself 
is stirring their hearts and turning their thoughts toward 
the things which belong to His kingdom. 

In the name of Christ, and of these unevangelised 
masses foi* whom He died, we appeal to you to send more 
labourers at once. May every Church hear the voice of 
the Sjnrit saying, ‘ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whcrcunto I have called them ’ ! In every 
Church may there be a Barnabas and Saul ready to obey 
the Spirit’s promi)tings ! 

• “Face to face with two hundred and eighty -seven 
millions in this land, for whom in this generation you as 
well as we are responsible, we ask. Will you not speedily 
double the present number of labourers ? Will you not 
also lend your choicest pastors to labour for a term of 
years among the millions who can be reached through the 
English tongue ? Is this too great a demand to make 
upon the resources of those saved by omnipotent Love ? 
At the beginning of another century of missions in India 
let us all ‘ expect great things from God — attempt great 
things for God.’ 

“For the reflex blessings to yourselves, as well as for 
India’s sake, we beseech you to hear what the Spirit saith 
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unto the Churches. The manifestation of Christ is greatest 
to those who keep His commandments, and this is His 
commandment — 

Go YE INTO ALL THE WORLD, AND PREACH THE GOSPEL 
TO EVERY CREATURE.” 
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“//e said unto them^ / beheld Sudan us lightning Jail J'rom heaven* 
Beholdf I give nnto yon power . . . orer all the poiver of the enemy f 
— St. Lukk X. 18, 19. 

The prospects of the conversion of India, in the same 
sense, historically, as that of the Roman Kmpire and that 
of the Northern Nations, depend on the faith and labour 
of the Church entering in at every door opened by British 
power and administration. Never in all its history has 
Christianity had such facilities. The danger is that, in its 
representatives, the Church trusts too much to its pro- 
vidential environment, uses too little its supernatural 
weapons. There is an intolerance that is demanded by 
Christ of His followers, and is understood and admired by 
*the Asiatic of other faiths. By such. Gibbon rightly 
judges, the missionaries of Christ in the first two centuries 
conquered the Roman Empire. The want of it neutralised 
all the toil and the heroism of the Ncstorian iind the 
Roman monks in Asia. Brahmanism has defeated 
Buddhism and checked Mohammedanism in India, and it 
is quite ready to extend to orthodox Christianity a com- 
promise like that which it learned from the Syrians and 
the Jesuits when it developed the Vishnu worshiji of 
Krishna.^ Sir M. Monier- Williams, after personal study 

^ See Dr. John Muir’s introduction to his Religions and Moral 
Sentiments from Sanskrit Writers (Williams & Norgate), 1875, and 
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on the spot, in his Modern India and the Indians (1878), 
while too inclined to advocate compromise, shows that 
“ the chief impediment to Christianity among Indians is 
not only the pride they feel in their own religion, but the 
very nature of that religion. For pantheism is ^ most 
subtle, i:)lausible, and all-embracing system, which may 
profess to include Christianity itself as one of the 
phenomena of the universe. An eminent Hindu is 
reported to have said, ‘We Hindus have no need of con- 
version ; wo are Christians, and more than Christians, 
already.^ ” 

The tcinj)tations to unconscious compromise on the side of 
the Iwcformcd are not absent. In India itself the missionaries 
have sometimes recognised caste, and have l)ccn too con- 
tent with a low level of faith, zeal, and self-sacrifice on the 
part of the converts. In Britain, America, and Germany, 
the cry for results that can be tabulated and for success that 
is evident, the preference of methods which i)i*oduce im- 
mediate fruit in individuals to those which work for the 
destruction of Brahmanism itself and the creation of 
Christian nations, are of this subtle nature. Both arc 
rc(piircd, each for a dificrent class, yet some of the suj)- 
porters of missions attack the latter as no experienced 
missionaiy ever docs. The, wisest preacher of our age,^ 
expounding the confession of apparent failure by* the man 
who laid the foundation of the Church of all the nations, 
Paul, in his greatest letter from Rome to the Philippians,i 
(ii. 20, 21), warns the most zealous that the followers of 
the Cross have no right, in their own day, to look for the 
recognition of success. Only in heaven shall we know 
which* Jil'c the lost causes and which the victorious.*-^ 

The prospects of the conversion of India are brighter 

Mr. C. II. Tawiiey on “The Bhagavad-Gita and Christianity" in the 
Calcutta Review for Janiiaiy 1876, vol. Ixii. 

^ See the late Dean Church’s Sermons, xvii. 

“ For a curious estimate, marked by a mixture of rashness and 
wisdom, read Chriatian Missions to TVrong Places, among I Prong Races, 
and in JVrong Hands, by A. C. Geikic, D.D. (London, 1871), in the 
light of the facts of 1893. 
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than the faith and the obedience of the Chnrch. Men 
who landed in India, as the writer did, forty years ago, 
and have watched the divine drama unrol its scenes, till 
the i)resent hour ; men like the great pioneers of the 
contui^, of whom Caldwell was the last — may record this 
as their least hopeful testimony : “ To be almost a convert 
is the highest point many well - disposed Hindus have 
reached at present. They are timidly waiting for a 
general movement which they will bo able to join with- 
out personal risk ; but the time may any day come when 
masses of them will become not only almost, but altogether 
followers of Christ.”^ Yet, looking u]) and abroad from the 
circumstances of the hour to the wide contrasts of a period 
of forty years, we have authoritatively stated results which 
make this seem rather the testiitiony of pessimism. 
We who began our Indian career in 185‘1, who witnessed 
the Mutiny of 18o7, took part in the reorganisation of the 
administration in 1858--18G1, and rejoiced in the increase at 
that time of missionary etlbrts, would have ])ronounced it 
incredible that, ten years before the end of the nineteenth 
century, there would be more Christians than Sikhs in 
India, and that the rate of increase of native Christians in 
the martial races of the Punjab, Mohammedan and Hindu, 
would be three hundred per cent every decade. 



18S1. 

isin. 

Tiioroasp 

Sialkot District 

25:1 

9711 

9458 

Griijranwala ,, 

81 

2246 

2156 

Gurdasjiiir ,, 

157 

2069 

1912 

Aniritsar ,, 

211 

959 

718 

Lahore ,, 

7G0 

1397 

632 

Ai^hala , , 

224 

453 

229 

Lodiaiia ,, 

179 

305 

126 

Rawalpindi ,, 

110 

214 

101 

Jalandhar ,, 

66 

136 

70 

Gurgaoii ,, 

26 

86 

60 

Jhelum ,, 

48 

106 

58 

Simla , , 

210 

262 

52 


^ Bishop Caldwell On llescrve in communicating Ileligions Infttruc- 
lion to non- Christians in Mission Schools in Iiuiia. Madras, 1879. 
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We can better record some signs of the present transi- 
tions of the peoples of India from the power of darkness 
into the kingdom of the Son of God's love, through 
repentance and the forgiveness of sins. 

The aboriginal or jH-ae- Aryan peoples of India, Qntered 
in the census of 1891 as “Animistic,” and numbering nine 
and a quarter millions, were returned by a more correct 
classification twenty years before as seventeen and a half 
millions, exclusive of those in Madras and the Feudatory 
States. Allowing for these, and adding the casteless 
tribes and those semi-Hinduised, one-fifth of the whole 
population, or fifty millions, from the Chooras of North 
Punjab to the Pariahs of South India, are in the same 
position for rapidly receiving Christianity as the Kafirs 
and Negroes of Africa and the islands. It is among these 
chiefly that Chi'istianity has, all along, won its numerical 
successes. Till Carey and Dull began the slow sapping 
and mining x^i'^cesses among the now two hundrecl 
millions of the Bralimanical and Musalman cults, these 
only were evangelised. In the last forty years they have 
been instructed, organised, and consolidated with a care 
unknown in the parishes of Christendom. The result is 
seen in South India, in the Telugu country, in Chota 
Nagpore, in Santalia, and in the more recent labours of the 
Established Church of Scotland and the Church ‘Missionary 
Society in the Punjab districts of Sialkot and Goojrat. 
This is a marvellous table of the results of evangelical 
Christianity in forty years, not to be equalled by any 
period of Church history : — 


Fckty Years’ Progress oe Evangelical Christianity 
IN South India. 



1851. 

1801. 

1871. 

1881. 

1890. 

Foreign Ordained Agents 

147 

201 

196 

217 

262 

Native do. 

21 

97 

225 

401 

767 

Foreign and Eurasian Eay 

Preachers ..... 




72 

118 

Native I^ay Preachers 

*403 

I’.ko 

1,985 

2,488 

3,491 

Native Christians .... 

91,092 

138,731 

224,258 

417,.372 

659,661 

Native Goiumunicants 

14,601 

24,970 

52,810 

113,325 

182,722 
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Historically, in every province, as the pioneering stage 
of sowing, and weeding, and watching is passed, similar 
and even greater results proportionally are being worked 
out every year. Where the missionary is weak in his 
enthusiasm and toil, or where, in yielding to the pressure 
of his Church, ho snatches at wholesale baptisms, falling 
into the snare of the Jesuits without their sacramentarian 
excuse, he then suffers from inability to instruct the 
biiptized, and schism and apostasy arc the consecpience.^ 
But all over India the aboriginal and the casteless, the 
down-trodden and the famine-stricken, the serf and the 
poor, are pressing into the Church by families and 
villages, till the Church fails to do its duty to the 
inquirers on the one hand and to the new disciples on the 
other. If the methods of the Reformed were those of the 
sacramentarian, or if the Reformed Church doubled its 
missionary staff at once, the next decennial report would 
show a fourfold increase. 

The hundred and fifty millions of caste Hindus still 
present to Christendom an unbroken front, or very little 
broken, apparently. But that it is disintegrating under 
the combined influence of Western civilisation and Christian 
truth its own leaders allow, and their methods of meeting 
the assault confess. Eclectic, clastic, willing to absorb 
every belief and cult that will tolerate its social system, 
Brahmanism presents a greater difficulty than classical 
•Paganism, if only because of caste. But the caste 
jDrinciple itself is so weakened, that an educated Hindu 
may now be anything, do iinything, believe anything, 
and go anywhere, if only he remains nominally within the 
fold. , Formerly Brahmans could not so far resist the* influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God, under Christian teaching, as to 
remain in Hinduism, because the system rejectetl them 
with indignation : now it tempts them by concessions. 
The deistical Brahma Somaj, which has passed through 
many stages of development since the writePs friend, 

^ See, for one painful warning, the report of the Narowal Mission, 
Punjab, by the C. M. S. able missionary. Rev. Rowland Bateman, and 
the Church Missiouary Intelligencer for August 1893, pp. 628-9. 
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Keshub Chunder Sen, reached his nearest point to Christ in 
1868, and is now represented by the thoughtful Pertab 
Chunder Mozoomdar, consists of only three thousand four 
hundred members. But it has kept, and it keeps far 
more back from the profession of faith in Christ than it 
helps out of idolatry. The later Ary a Somaj, which 
admits all castes to the new caste created by its Brahman 
founder, Dayanand Saraswati, as Sikhism did, takes its 
forty thousand members l)ack to the Veds. Dr. John 
Kobson, whose book is the wisest brief exposition of 
Ilindaisni ami its llelalkms to Christ ianit on going back to 
Bajpootana after an absence of twenty years, pronounces 
the Arya Somaj one of the most redoubtable antagonists 
of Christianity, but “it is one of the most powerful dis- 
integrations of old Hinduism, and may thus do a work in 
clearing the way for Christianity.^’ 

Under the ]M*essureand example of vernacular-preaching 
missionaries Hinduism seems to have entered on new 
methods of self-defence. A universal Hindu conference — 
Bharat Dharma Mahaomndal — was lately held at Benares, 
including many Hindu ladies of high family. A select 
committee of pundits brought up a report on “ the 
deterioration of the Hindu religion.” To an immense 
crowd at each of the four corners of a great pavilion four 
pundits read a copy of the repoi’t, after which a salute of one 
hundred sankha, or blasts from the conch shell, was given. 
These were the practical conclusions of the report : — •' 

“ First, all the dliarmasova and all the priests of the Hindu temples 
will offer prayers at a fixed time to the Suj)reine Power, so that the 
sonatoii dharma be saved from the deplorable state to which it has 
come down, the day for general prayer being fixed on the 9th of sukla 
iiabami of Aswin ; second, to establish jn’ovincial dharma mandal all 
over tile country, such as are established in Bengal and Lahore, and to 
establish a central maha mandal ; third, to send a ujiadeshakas to all 
parts of Hindustan, who should preach sonaton dharma ; fourth, to 
jiublish Sanskrit books containing all rules of apadharmas, and to 
publish a series of moral and educational Sanskrit books ; fifth, to 
establish schools for Sanskrit education.” 


^ Edinburgh, 1893. 
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That is, the pundits aj)point a day of united prayer, 
the employment of evangelists, the circulation of their 
religious tracts and scriptures, and the establishment of 
Hindu mission schools. So the Brahmanical revival goes 
on aft^r a half-hearted fashion, for while caste has a side 
hostile to all reform from without, it disintegrates from 
within, and prevents the formation of an united front 
against the erdightened assailant. 

The ablest and most elocpient of all the Brahman con- 
verts of the Free Church of Scotland is a distinguished 
Pleader, Kali Churn Banerji, LL.B. His own opinion and 
his re])ort of the prevailing Hindu view of the advance of 
Christianity were recently stated in an address to the 
Calcutta Missionary Conference on the “ Organised 
Opposition to Christianity in India”: — 

“ The oi)[)oser.s of Christianity no longer attack Cliristianity, but 
set themselves to show that (’hiistians are not woithy the coiifklen^e 
of the Hindu people. The enemy are attcni])ting to spread 
abroad the following idca.s — 1, With the exception of zanana workers, 
the missionaries are exercising no inlliicnce in the eonnlry, and not 
worth noticing. 2, Missionaries arc not the op])onents of tlio 
national faith, but tlic opponents of national institutions, enemies to 
India patriotism. 3, The general inlluence of missions upon the life 
and customs of the people is not helpful, but injurious to the 
country. Besides this, numb<*rs of the Hindus systematically attempt 
to co-ordinate Hinduism with Christianity, and do all th<*y can to 
entice missionaries and Christians to admit by word or deed that 
Christianity and Hinduism are each systems of religion of high 
authority and excellence. This is done by coi)ying the methods of 
the Christian propaganda, preaching, publishing tracts, etc. etc. 
These forms of opposition to Chri.stiaiiity, so far as they go,^are very 
encouraging to Christians, and indicate that they have the nvhole 
matter in their own hands. And if the non-Christians have nothing 
more serious to jireseiit in opposition, all that is neetled is for the 
missionaries to be true to their colours and India will be theirs. ” 


If there is a New Hinduism there is also the beginning 
of a New Islam under the influence of the Christian pro- 
paganda and Western rule. In British India alone 
Mohammedans, now fifty-eight millions in number, are con- 
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strained to learn toleration. Under the “ neutral ” rule 
of Great Britain, as they term it, the later generation of 
Islam are becoming rationalists, like the Mutazala sect of 
freethinkers, that thus they may justify reforms such as 
will bring their children abreast of the progress wl^ich is 
changing all around them. They hold that the Shariat 
Law of Islam is common law which must advance with 
now conditions. Tliey teach that the Koran has only a 
temporary authority on moral questions. On the one 
hand the more thoughtful of the old school are repre- 
sented by Nawab Mushin-ul-Mulk, of Ilaidarabad, who 
exclaims, “To me it seems that as a nation and a religion 
we are dying out. . . . Unless a miracle of reform occurs 
wo Mohammedans are doomed to extinction, and wo shall 
have deserved our fate. For God’s sake let the reform 
take place before it is too late.” ^ On the other, Syed 
Amir Ali Sahib, a judge of the High Court in Calcutta, 
who represents the young men influenced by English 
culture but hostile to Christian influence, wrote his book 
The Spirit of Islam to assist “ the Moslems of India to 
achieve intellectual and moral regeneration under the 
auspices of the great European Bower that now holds 
their destinies in its hands.” That apologist for the 
Mohammedanism of the Koran, who tries to explain 
away its sanctions of j^olygamy and concubinage, the “ dis- 
gusting ordeal” of the temporary husband (Sura II. 230), 
and slavery, and only substitutes an imaginary Islam of his 
own, congratulates his co-reformers “ that the movement 
set on foot is conducted under a neutral government.” 
Christi^xns must wish them well. 

Meanwhile Christianity has won greater triumphs from 
Islam in India than even experts had believed. The Rev. 
Maulvi Imad-ud-din, D.D., a lineal descendant of the 
famous Mohammedan saint Qutub Jamal, who again is a 
descendant of the ancient royal house of Persia, was 
invited to attend the “ World’s Parliament of Religions ” 
at Chicago, and to read a paper. He declined the invita- 

^ See Rev. Edward SclTs remarkable article on “The New Islam” 
in the Contemporary Heview for August 1893. 
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tion to attend, but sent a written by himself in 

Urc^u, and translated into English by Dr. Henry Martyn 
Clark. His subject is “ Christian Efforts amongst Indian 
Mohammedans ; being an Account of the Effects of the 
Teaching of the Bible amongst the Mohammedans of 
India, together with a Consideration of the Question how 
many of them have become Christians, and why.” The 
writer and the pajicr are alike remarkable ; — 

“ I was at one time a Moliammedaii, tlion^h by the grace of God I 
am now a Christian. I know niy forefathers by name for the last 
thirty generations. They were all JMohammetlans, and amongst them 
have been some renowned chain [nons of the faith of Islam. I was 
born in the town of Panipat, near Delhi, about the year 1830, and 
from my earliest youth my stctlfast desire was to learn all things con- 
cerning IMohammeilanism, and to sxicml my life in its defence and in 
its propagation. I was .sent at the age of sixteen years to Agra for 
my education, and tliere I was taught in matters concerning tlie faith 
of Islam by men of light and learning and note amongst JMoham- 
modans, and in order tliat my .secular education should not suffer, 1 
at this time entered us a student in the Government College at Agra, 
and in that institution I remained five years. Having completed 
my curriculum in Oriental learning, I jiassed out of the College with 
credit, having obtained my degree and testimonials with honour. 
From boyhood until the year 1880, 1 most earnestly and truc-heartedly 
observed all the precepts of Mohainme«lanism in their minutest details 
with much pain and weariness, ami I dived also into the waters of 
Sufiisni and tested it. For thiee years I preached in the Royal Jama 
Musjid of Agra, and for many years I preached in numberless mosipics 
aT[l over the country. I w’as a determined opponent of the Christian 
faith, but 1 found nothing in Mohammedanism from which an 
unprejudiced man might in his heart derive true hope and real 
comfort, though I searched for it earnestly in the Koiyin, the 
Traditicyis, and also in ^Suliism, Rites, cereraonie.s, and thcoi^es I 
found in abundance, but not the slightest spiritual benefit does a man 
got by acting on them. He remains fast held in the grix> of darkness 
and death. As the result of much such painful experience and (j[uite 
of its own motion my heart was no longer willing to submit to the 
profitless weariness of Mohammedanism, nevertheless I thought none 
the better of Christianity, nor did I cease to oppose it with all my 
might. 

*‘In 1864 I met an aged. God-fearing, honourable English layman 
who was in Government service, and in conversation with him the 
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talk happened to turn on the tine faith — which one is it amongst 
the many faiths of the world ? He contended the Christian faith is 
the true one ; I maintained that there was not one that was true. 
All faiths, I held, were merely a collection of the thoughts and 
customs of men, and that nothing whatever was to he gained hy 
following any of them, and I told him that this observation *of mine 
was the result of years of i)ainstaking and conscientious endeavour 
and impiiry. ‘ But,’ said the gentleman, ‘liave you really honestly 
examined the Christian faith and liav^e you found it lacking ? ’ I 
said, ‘Yes, T have, and I have found it false.’ I lied. He replied, 
‘ Is it rcalhj true, this that you say that you have examined 
Christianity and found it wrong ’ Hearing the word ‘true’ from 
his month I was ashamed before God, and I said, ‘Sir, I have not 
yet myself tested this faith, nor have I as yet read the Bible and 
infornuid myself concerning its principles, but having read all that 
the ^Mohammedan controversialists .have to say against Christianity, 
on the strength of that I declare that this religion also is false,’ and 
this really was the true state of the ease. He said to me, ‘And what 
answer will you give to Go<l at the last day ? lie has given the 
light of reason to every one, and it is the duty of each man to use the 
reason God has so given. You have not yet exercised your reason 
concerning the faith of Christ ; and yet jam declare it to bo fxlse on 
the strength of the mere statement of others. This is to follow others 
blindly instead of honestly impiiring for yourself into the matter.’ 

“These words so piei'ced my heart that from that moment I gave 
myself up whole-heartedly to examine into the Christian laith. This 
I did unremittingly for two j'ears, and having come to the conclusion 
that the religion of Christ is the true faith, I was baptized on April 
29th, 18C6. From that day to this, for nearly twenty-seven years, it 
has been my thought night and day how to rescue Mohammedaiis 
from the errors in which they arc x>lungcd ; and by the grace of God 
I have written a number of books, big and little, for their benefit, 
twenty-four in all. These have been printed and circulated by the 
Punjab ^Religious Book Society. A number have passetl through 
several editions, and all are at this tune sold over the whole country. 
Now whatever .seemed to me to bo necessary to write for Moham- 
medans I have written. I am now engaged on a Life of Christ in 
Urdu. This will axipcar in a series of books, of which each will be 
published as soon Jis it is ready. The first book of the series has 
already appeared, the second is now ready for the jiress, and the third 
is being written. 

“ Even as the Lord has had mercy on me and has called me into 
His Church, in like manner has He shown His grace to many other 
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Moliatiirnedans also, who too have now been or are being called by 
Him. I now wish to consider two questions : firstly, to what extent 
any result has been produced in the way of direct accessions to 
Christianity from amongst Mohammedans ; and, secondly, how, if 
any, has this result been brought about ? 

“As» regards the first point, let it be noted it is now some 100 
years since Christian missions were commenced in India. Before 
that time Mohammedans spoke of the Christian faith in the terms of 
the Koran and Hadis Traditions in such a way that it was looked 
upon as degraded and erroneous by the people. Since the year 1800, 
when William Carey cornincnecd work in a ]>art of Bengal, things 
have gradually gone forward until now the Christian faith is discussed 
all over the land. Only forty-five years have passed since Christianity 
was introduced into the Pinijab. When Carey landed in India, the 
condition of the land was such that from the stamlpoint of mere 
worldly wisdom it was simply impossible that the Christian religion 
should spread in this country. The Hindus and Mohammedans of 
that time were strong in their faith, most bigoted and hard of heart, 
and were firmly entrenched behind the citadel of their own pride and 
overweening self-sacrifice. Nevertheless, what worldly wisdom could 
not sec was revealed to the eye of the Christian faith of Carey, to wit, 
that to Christ shall assuredly the victory be in this land. He will 
conquer in India now, oven as He has compiered in other lands in the 
past. This, too, is the intense conviction nowadays of us Christians 
hero, and our expectation from God is that some day our land will 
certainly be Christian even as Great Britain now is. However much 
our enemies, Hindus, Mohammedans, Dayanandis, and others, may 
oppose and revile, the time is most assuredly coming when they will 
not be found even for the seeking. We shall have only two sorts of 
people then — the people of Cod and the people of the world who serve 
their own lusts. The trend of national life amongst us is now 
setting swiftly and surely in this direction. Thus also has it ever 
been in the history of the past. Such also, as may bo historic.ally 
demonstrated, are invariably the results of education.” • 

Maulvi Imad-ucl-din then mentions the principal con- 
verts from Islam since Abdul Masih, who copied Henry 
Martyn’s Persian New Testament in 1810, and was 
ordained by Bishop Heber. He gives the names with 
brief biographies of no fewer than 117 men of position 
and influence, of whom 62 became clergy and leading men 
in several *of the India missions, and 57 are gentlemen 
occupying various positions, official and professional ; — 

Q 
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“It is difficult to say exactly how many Mohammedans have 
become converts, for no separate list is kcx)t in missions of converts 
from Islam ; all converts arc entered alike in the Church of Christ. 
The figures in one of the Church Missionary Society Churches in the 
Amritsar district show that in forty years there have been O.'iG 
bajitisms ; amongst this nunibcr there are 152 Mohaminedun con- 
verts. The register of the Ilaxdist JMission at Delhi shows twenty- 
eight such converts. Nowadays there are Churches all over India, 
and in every Church there are baj)tisms from amongst Mohammedans. 
I have (piotcd tin; figures for two Churches ; from these it may be 
inferred as r<‘gards the others what baptisms take X)lace from amongst 
IMohammcdans. Amongst those baptized there are all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, rich and x)oor, high and low, men and w'omen, 
children, learned ami unlearned, tradesmen, servants, all kinds and 
classes of Mohammedans whom the Lord our Cod hath called are 
coming into J Us Church. . . . 

“ What may we learn from the things that I have stated ? First, 
then, it is evident that learned Mohaninn;dans are coining in larger 
numbers into the fold of Christ than the un learned, because they arc 
better educated ; and, secondly, that so far from the situation being 
devoid of hox»e, it is big with blessings. There was a time w’hen 
the conversion of a Mohammedan to Christianity was looked on as a 
wonder. Now they have come and are coining in their thousands. 
Compared with converts from amongst Hindus, converts from amongst 
Mohammedans arc few^cr far. Where there are ten thousand from 
amongst Hindus, there are a thousand from amongst Mohammedans. 
This backwar<lness to come into the Chuich of Christ is^ but part and 
jiarcel of Mohammedan back w'ard ness and sluggishness in all other 
matters. . . . Nevertheless, we may thank God that such numbers 
have become Christians from amongst them, and are now jealous for 
the faith, and are an examide to their brethren still in JMohammedan 
darkness. 

“It still remains to be considered in what way the results of 
which I' have spoken in the first jiart of this x>a})erhavo been i)roduccd. 
The hidden and real cause, of course, is the grace of God. He, 
according to Ilis jiromises, is gathering into His Church from amongst 
all nations tho.se that arc being saved, even as He has done from the 
first (Acts xi. 47). The other causes are certain manifest things. 

“The first is the freedom for , individuals to follow their own 
beliefs which the British have conferred on India. This is a great 
blessing, which God has as yet witliheld from the pcoj)les under the 
sway of Mohammedan rulers. When tolerance and fi;pedom obtain 
in those lands, there also will many become Christians. 
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“The second reason is that God has been ])leased to send IJis bless- 
ing on the efforts, self-denial, and labours of loving-hearted, d('voted 
saints of His in this land. 

“Tlie third reason is one which obtains espceiallv in India, 
because of it leained IMohaniniedans aie being converted to 
Christianity, and it is this ; From 1850 till the ])re.sent day, grt'at 
discussions and continual strivings about things religions have gone 
on between Christians and Mohanimedans. Tlicse began in Agra, 
and by means of these Mohammedans and others as wtdl liave not 
only learnt how to investigat«i faiths, but have been very greatly 
ineited by these peo[)lc to speak ainl think. 8o the hiilden things of 
various faiths have been thoroughly brought to light. It is not 
necessary for Chiistians and MohamnuMlans now to engage in further 
controversy. All about JMoliammedanism that it was necessary to 
say has been saitl, and whatever -Mohammedans could do against 
Christianity they have done to tin? utmost. We may now truly say 
the battle lias been fought out in India, not only between (Christianity 
and Mohaniinedanism, but also beUeeu'Christianity and all that is 
oxiposed to it in all the earth.” 

The superiuituml ] lower of Christ ijuiity, and the 
secondary influence of Western scien<;e and literature,^ 
have thus been allowed, for the first time in the history of 
Asia, fairly to take their place side by side with all the 
agencies of the IJindu, the Mohammedan, and the aliorigimil 
religious and social systems. Tlie result is a revolution, 
silent, subtle, and far-reaching, which works in each suc- 
cessive generation with increasing force. Gradually tlie 
Jlindus themselves, and still more a few of theii* Ic.i lcrs, 
are becoming conscious of a force and a ])ressure which is 
transforming their society, if not themselves, and which 
they can only blindly resist. Now it is the physical signs 
or inslifuments of the revolution which the mob attack ; 
now it is the spiritual force behind the whole llritish 
influence which their leaders recognise with a sort of 
despair. The first of these forms of discontent was lately 
seen in a riot of profound significance which attracted no 
attention in this country. Into the filthiest and most 

^ See the very suggestive ]){i])er of Rev. F. E. Slater, Ilangalor, on 
“Work among the Educated Classes in India,” in vol. i. of tlie Jieport 
of the Third Decennial Missionary Conference held at lloinhay^ 1892-93. 
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superstitious city of India, Benares, waterworks were being 
introduced. The Brahmans had long boasted that the 
sacred Ganges would never suffer the indignity of being 
bridged, and yet two bridges far above the city had been 
thrown across it. At last the great Benares bridgo. itself 
spanned the mighty river, the Dufterin Bridge, and then 
came the waterworks. The Hindu mob rushed at water- 
pipes, steam-engines, telegraph wires, and railway stations, 
and would have attemjited to destroy even the bridge but 
for the interference of the troops. They attacked the 
house of the most enlightened of their own religion, the 
Kaja Shiva Prosad, C.I.E., considering him a traitor to 
his faith and city. The spiritual fermentation caused by 
education and positive Christian truth expresses itself in 
vain lamentations and yearning aspirations such as this, 
from Pundit Sivanath Sastri of the Sadharaii Brahma 
Somaj : — 

‘Many religious inovonionts are now agitating our conn try. IMen’s 
minds arc now filled with doubts regarding those things whicdi for- 
merly commanded respect. tVhen a Imrricanc drives the waters of the 
ocean along the beds of rivers, they swell and ovcrllow their banks, 
and inundate the surrovniding country. Thatched roofs of liouses, 
trees, logs of wood, are found floating on the waters and drifting with 
the current. Here men and birds and beasts, in their struggle for life, 
get upon a log of wood, which .sinks under their weight, and they are 
dro\Mie(l. There, ])crhaps, some .serpents are found coiling round the 
floating branches of a tree, and men, ncvertlieless, struggling to save 
them.selves by catching hold of tho.se brandies. Sucli is the plight in 
which our countrymen arc at present. A great flood has come and 
swept over the face of the country, carrying away tlie roofs of tlie 
edifices of past creeds and custoiii.s. Drowning men in their despair 
are catching at whatever they find nearest their hands. They are 
finding it difficult to obtain peace of mind. They cannot rest on any 
beliefs. What a mournful state of things it is ! Peace and rest have 
become unattainable.” 

The working of this silent revolution may be traced in 
the position of the native Christians. The increase of the 
native Christhins in numbers, and the positions which 
they are fast winning for themselves in every walk of life. 
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and especially in Government service, are alarming the 
Brahmans. In Madras, where Christianity is oldest and 
strongest, we find the native Christian papers “ anxiously 
awaiting the results of the census of 1891, for we antici- 
pate very large increase in the native Christian popula- 
tion.” That of the Jlindus and Mohammedans is 10^1 per 
cent in the decade, while that of the Christians is known 
to have been 8G per cent. “If this increase has been ke]>t 
up till 1891 it will be one of the most wonderful triumphs 
which Christianity has ever had in the world.” Their 
native Chi'istiaii Association has begun to issue pamphlets 
on the position and prospects of the community. The 
first on “Educational Progress among Hindus ” called forth 
this comment from the llhuiii on the Christians : — 

“Sonic of their woincm ar(3 highly e<hK:{ile(l, and tliis fact coupled 
with the other — namely, that they have no caste restrictions — gives 
them an advantage which is not possessed hy the Hindus. The 
Director of Puhli<; Instruction in his latest reports remarks, ‘ I have 
fre(iuently drawn attention to the educational ])rogress of the native 
Christian community. There can be no (xuestion that if this com- 
munity XAirsues witli steadiness the i)re.scnt policy of its teachers, 
W'ith the imme-nse advantages it xiossesscs in the way of educational 
institutions, in the course of a generation it will have secured a X'rc- 
ponderatiiig xiosition in all the great xirofessions, and possibly, too, in 
the industrial enterprise of the country — in the latter because no section 
of the community has entered on the new dcxiarture in-education with 
greater earnestness than the nativ'e Christians.’ This rax>id progress 
*in education naturally gives them a corresponding claim (Jii the xiatron- 
age of Government, as it gives them also a share in other oecux»ations 
of the country. Recently a native Christian barrister vas ax)x>oiiited 
as Acting Administrator-General.” ^ 

In South India alone there were 44,225 native Chris- 
tians at school and college, or 61 jier cent of boys and 28 
per cent of girls of a school-going age, while the percentage 
of the Presidency as a whole is 23 of boys and 3 of girls. 
The native Christians are only a fortieth of the pojiulation 
as yet, but more than 8 per cent of the students attending 
college and of the graduates of the university arc native 
Christians. The political bearing of this, from the Govern- 
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mentis point of view, is evident. Christians are loyal, and 
not passively but actively so. The next generation of 
ruling men in India will have a supjdy of highly loyal and 
trained native Christians from which to draw for the ordi- 
nary ranks of the local services, as well as for help ir^ ‘I'^y 
crisis which may come upon the Em])ire. P^ven The Ilindit 
newspaper acknowledges that this community “in politics, 
industry, and the domestic and civil virtues, has special 
advantages enabling it to set an example to the Hindus.” 

No f(iature of the rapid ])rogress of education in South 
India is so remarkable as the extent to which the native 
Christians are distancing the Hindu and JVLohanimedan 
communities from which they have sprung. The well- 
known missionary. Dr. William Miller, C.I.E., who has 
virtually created the Madras Christian College,’ giving to 

^ 8cc D<7)/s of Grace in Fndut l^y JT(*iiry Stanley Newman, of the 
Society ot trionds (L(“ominst(M’). Tie wrilc's : “ The (^In istian College is 
a monument of laig(*-heartcd Scottish ]>hilanthropy. . . . We found 
Mr. iM iller in the midst of a erowd of attentiv(j st udents, to whom he was 
talking and giving instruction in that e-asy way wliieh showed at once 
his marvellous power of winning hoys and control over them. He 
has about one thousand students in the Institution, and is the soul 
and life of the whole, and tlu5 College is man immI ^^ith an eveeptionally 
good stalf of eom])eteiit professors and tcacluns. AVhat would not 
some of lli(> grouse-shooting hilliard-playing gentlemen of England give 
for the honest joy and ph'asure Mdler linds in this work for Cdirist in 
the tropics ! . . . The alfeetioii of tlies(; students for Mr. Miller is 
something beautiful, yet nothing but the power of Cod can make ' 
them Christian converts. Though only a small ])ropoition of them 
actually make an 0 ]>en profession of Christianity, ^Ir. Miller tells me 
that there; is an hnmense change going on in the feeling of the peoidc 
in favour of Christianity. I in<|uir(;d what proportion of the seliolars 
were Clnistinns. He replied there were about one bundled Chris- 
tians to nine hundred Hindus. Who e,an measure the inlluencc for 
good exerted upon these nine hundred Hindus, as they daily receive 
systematic scriptural instruction from Christian teachers in their re- 
spective class-rooms ? Some may imagine they endure the Bible lesson 
for the sake of the ])rivileges of the College. On the contrary, Mr. 
Miller says, ‘ The Bible lesson is one of the most pojnilar lessons we 
have.’ It happened to be the hour for Bible study when we visited 
the College. We entered one class-ioom after another wdth Mr. Miller, 
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it thirty yetirs of his life and much of his fortune, has 
made an analysis of the list of graduates sent out by that 
one college, which, though governed by the Free Church 
of Scotland, represents a union of all the evangelical 
missicms in South India. Of GoO native graduates now 
living, 100 are Christians. Only seven are Mohammedans, 
and of the rest two-thirds are Brahmans, and one-third 
non-Brahman -11111(1118. Yet of the general po]mlation 
from which the colh^.ge draws its students, Christians form 
less than a fiftieth, while the Christian graduates arc be- 
tween a seventh and a sixth. 

The ])()litical prospects of the conversion of India, in 
producing amongst its races, in territories covering the ex- 
tent of Euro])e, a sense of nationality and the capacity for 
self-government, arise legitimately out of the consideration 
of their evangelisation. Fjven the M<jhamniedans have 
learned submission to “ the powers that be ordained of Cod,’^ 
and hold aloof from the ])ret(‘.nsions of the National Con- 
gress to an ini[)ossiblc form of representative govern- 
ment. Many of the native Christians take their ])lace in 
that movement. From the iirst, Christianity, identified 
with liberty as well as submission to lawful authority, has 
been the political friend of the natives of India of every 
religion. It was Lord U'illiam Bentinck who, in the early 
Duli* era, opened the subordinate service to them freely. 
It was Macaulay and Charles Trevelyan, associated with 
.these two in 1830-35, Avho <3])ened the covenanted Civil 
Service on the broad Imsis of the ecpial Treatment of all 
classes (^f the Queen’s natural-lnn'ii subje<;ts, and the Queen- 
Kmpress confirmed that in the Imperial Frotilamation. 
flusti(;e has been done as Cicsar and Akbar never did it. 
The native Christians and the many ‘‘almost Christians” 

([uite uiioxpecteilly. Wo foiiud the young incii sitting thonghtfnlly at 
their desks with their Hihles before them, tlie biachor sitting below at 
his table giving the lesson and qneslioning them on it. In England 
we may call sncli men ‘heathen,' bnt I‘ never saw more rcvirent 
attention at a Hiblc class anywhere, or more compleUi evidence of 
sustained interest than in these classes, where nine-tenths of tlie 
scholars j>rofess Hinduism.” 
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in the National Congress, having succeeded in opening the 
consultative Legislative Councils to a wider number 
nominated by public bodies like the Universities and 
Chambers of Commerce, will do well to turn their atten- 
tion to social reforms springing out of Christiap and 
humane principles. That the Bengalees, Tamils, and 
Marathas of the coast, whose intellectual and moral growth 
is arrested by their sexual and social customs, should 
aspire to govern the martial and the Musalman races of 
Hindustan and the Dekkan, is suicidal ^ — until all are 
Christians. 

Then, in matters ecclesiastical as well as political, 
and through the ecclesiastical, the millions of India 
may, according to their own genius, have learned to 
follow the settlement and the growth of the Christian 
Churches and powers of Europe. The Church in the 
Punjab and in Burma will be difierent from the Church 

^ Th(} 'Iliiidu-Moliainmodaii riots in Rangoon and lionibay in 1893 
and elsevlierc aro a commentary on tliis. 

When Dr. Norman Macleod was dying, in 1872, lie described a 
dream 'vvliich filled him with happiness : “I have had such a glorious 
dream ! I thought the whole Run jab was suddenly Cliristianised, and 
suoli noble fellows, wdth their native Churches and clergy.” Contrast 
this picture, from Mr. Ratenian’s Report of the C. M. S. Narowal 
Mission, Punjab, with the experience of the gieat missionaries of the 
Middle Ages of Europe, like Anskar, Olaf, and Otto of Bamberg. 
“The site of the new' church, scatiMl for 300 w’orshippers, with cloisters 
on three sides of a square whore 2000 more aro accommodated — the* 
whole ground incasuriiig an acre ami a quarter — W'as given by the 
Hindu owners. The Mahant (or abbot) of Narowal Avas the first to 
make over his share. He had been a pu})il in the mission school in 
the days of Ur. Bruce, and ho pointed out to us that the ground 
which he W'as giving had held the pegs of Dr. Bruce’s tent the first 
time (more than 30 years ago) that any missionary had encamped at 
Narowal. The other owners, five in number, were Sikhs, in no way 
under the ordeis of the Mahant. The3" too freely gave their shares for 
the Christian church, only stipulating that they should remove the 
timber before doing so. The deed of gift has been signed and 
registered in the ordinaiy legal manner, but it was thought fit first of 
all in the Bishop’s presence to go through the Punjabi form of be- 
stowal and consecration to sacred uses. So the Hindus met the 
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in Bengal, Madras, or the Konkan of Bombay. Even the 
most opportunist of English statesmen. Lord Palmerston, 
learned so much from the Mutiny as to declare to a de- 
putation headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1859, 
“ We, seem to be all agreed as to the end. It is not only 
our duty, but it is our interest to promote the diffusion of 
Christianity as far as possible throughout the length and 
breadth of India.” 

When our Lord selected and sent forth the Twelve, 
first of all, on a mission confined to their own Jewish 
countrymen, lie “appointed other Seventy also, and sent 
them two and two before llis face unto every city iind 
place whither He Himself would come” (St Luke x. 1). 
Representatives of the missionaries of the kingdom to all 
peoples in all ages, they returned again with joy, saying, 
“ Lord, even the devils are subject unto us through Thy 
name.” Let all true Christians, of the younger branch 
of the Indo-European family, who having inherited their 
faith rejoice in their duty to their elder brethren in India, 

Christians on a high mound which had been a fort in days gone by, 
and which now stands in the iniddh3 of the site in ([ucstion. The 
donors were introduced to the Ihshop, and declared to him that freely 
and ill the fear of (Jod they were making the jnoperty over to tlic 
Christian community, and then the Icjiding man poured out a bottle of 
oil on the spot, and the others distributed sugar to everybody tliere. 
The Hishop was then xiresented with a sjiadc of most business-like x)ro- 
l)ortions, and his lordship turned the first sod much to the astonish- 
*ment of the sxiectators, who, however, soon followed suit, and there 
was hardly a Chiistian from 3 years old to 70 wlu) di(l not X)ly that 
.same sxjadc in turn.” The church Avas ox)eucd in 1893, tlui Hindu 
abbot lending his temx»lc bell to summon the Christian worshij)X)ers. 
After ,thc <ledication service followed the confirmation of 38 cate- 
chumens and Communion. Of the former a sx>ectator writes : “ It was 

a wonderful sight. Side by side with the i)Oor outcast labourer and 
the Hindu convert knelt the rich landowner, the miserable supersti- 
tion of the one and the severe Mohammedanism of the other were alike 
things of the past, and the ju-oud ex-Mohammedan and outcasted 
Choorct, having looked into the face of J esus the Elder llrother, looked 
on one another and found they too Avere one in Christ Jesus. It Avas 
an object lesson, and one on the learning of which depends the uni- 
fication of India.” 
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take heart from the Lord’s own experience while they, 
like the Seventy, arc faithfully toiling : “ I was beholding 
(’E6?e(.)poi’v) Satan as lightning fall from heaven . . . . 
Blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye sec.” 

Every British Christian, every one who s]:)eal?^s the 
English language, has a solemn mission from God for the 
conversion of India. 



XI 

INTERCESSION AND TIIANKSOIVINC 


Hear Thnit hi heaven Tli >i d\i ell haj plaec, and do aceoidiiaj to all that 
the slratajer e<dlelh to Thee for ; Hud <dl people of the earth map know Thy 
7Lamc, to fear Thee .” — 1 KjNtiS viii. 43. 


These forms of Missionary Intercession and Thanksgiving 
belong to the whohi Catholic Church. Some have been 
prepared by Bisho]) Ijancclot Andrewes, and in more recent 
times by Arch})ishop Sumner and by Bisho]) Cotton when 
Metropolitan of India. Others have long been used by 
the Church Missionary and Propagation of the Gospel 
Societies, 


I. INTERCESSION. 

Subjects of Daily Missionary Intercession and 
Tiianks<;ivinc. 

'Sunday — The whole AYorld. 

Monday — The whole Church of Christ. 

Tuesday — India and the East. 

Wedmsda y — Af r ica. 

Th ursday — Oceania. 

Friday — The Jews. 

Saturday — The Christian Dispersion — INIissionaries, 
Emigrants, Sailors, Soldiers, and our Countrymen 
abroad. 
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Let US pray for Obedience to the Lord’s Commis- 
sion : — 

Almighty God, who by Thy Son Jesus Christ didst 
give commandment to the holy Apostles, that they should 
go into all the world and preach the gospel to 'every 
creature : Grant to us whom Thou hast called into Thy 
Church a . ready will to obey Thy Word, and fill us with 
a -hearty desire to make Thy way known upon earth, Thy 
saving health among all nations. Look with compassion 
upon the heathen that have not known Thee, and on the 
multitudes that are scattered abroad as sheei) having no 
shepherd. O heavenly Father, Lord of the harvest, have 
respect, we beseech Thee, to our prayers, and send forth 
labourers into Thine harvest. Fit and prepare them by 
Thy grace for the work of their ministry : give them the 
spirit of 1^0 wer and of love and of a sound miinl ; strengthen 
them to endure hardness; and grant that by their life 
and doctrine they may set forth Thy glory, and set for- 
ward the salvation of all men ; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen, 

Let us pray for India, Burma, and Ceylon : — 

O God, who hast made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell upon the face of Thy whole earth, and who didst 
send Thy blessed Son to preach peace to them that are 
afar off and to them that arc nigh, grant that all tho 
people of Hindu, Buddhist, and Mohammedan lands may 
feel after Thee and find Thee ; and hasten, O Lord, the 
fulfilment of Thy promise to pour out Thy Spirit upon 
all flesh. 

O Lord God, who rulest in tho kingdoms of men and 
givest them to whomsoever Thou wilt, we present our 
humble supplications before Thee in behalf of India. We 
acknowledge Thine overruling Providence in having given 
India unto us for a possession. Make us faithful, wo 
beseech Thee, in so great a trust. Give us a spirit of 
true compassion for the multitudes in that land, who yet 
walk in darkness and the shadow of death. Suffer them 
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no longer to bow down to idols which their own hands 
have made. Lead them from the corrupt worship of false 
gods to worship Thee in the beauty of holiness. Have 
pity on their blindness, their misplaced confidence, their 
mistaken zeal, their self-inflicted sufferings. Teach them 
the t^ure mystery of the Incarnation of Thy blessed Son. 
Deliver them from their dread of the powers of darkness, 
liaise up among them, O Lord, teachers of Thy truth, who 
may lead them to embrace the holy faith of Thy Church ; 
for Thy mercy’s sake, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Let us pray for Mohammedans ; — 

O Lord Jesus Christ, may it please Thee to have mercy 
nj)on Mohammedans, and bring them to confess Thee as 
the Word consubstantial with the Father. Keveal Thy- 
self to them as the Lord of Glory manifest in the flesh. 
Cleanse the thoughts of their hearts by the inspiration of 
Thy Holy Spirit. Mould their disjiositions in conformity 
with Thine own gentleness and meekness ; for Thine own 
mercy’s sake, who art, with the Fathei’ and the Holy 
Ghost, one God, world without end. Amen. 

Let us pray for China and Japan : — 

O Lord, who hast taught us that the heathen shall fear 
Thy IMame, and all the kings of the earth Thy majesty, 
• when Thou shalt build up Zion and make Tliy glory to 
appear j fulfil, we beseech Thee, Jhy word that these shall 
come from far, and these from the west, and these from 
the land of Sinim. Make all Thy mountains a way, and 
let Thy highways be exalted, for the feet of them that 
bring good tidings of good, that publish salvation , through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Let us pray for Africa : — 

O God, who hast promised to Thy Son the heathen for 
His inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
His possession, hear our prayers for the long benighted races 
of Africa. Make wars to cease among them; give the 
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slaves their liberty, and bid the opjn’cssed go free ; send 
the light of life to dispel all darkness and ignorance ; and 
grant that Thy Church, now spreading over those wide 
lands, may lengthen her cords and strengthen her stakes, 
and be, of Thy mercy, the j^eaceful home where alj may 
be one in Thee. Grant this for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 

Let us iiray for OoKANTA : — 

May it jdease Thee, good Lord, to prosper the work of 
Thy Church in the far-oft* isles of the sea ; that a new 
song may be sung unto Thee and Thy praise from the 
ends of the earth ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Let us inay for TiiK Conversion of Israel : — 

O merciful God, long-suflering and gracious, have pity 
upon Thine ancient pco])le Israel. Take away the veil 
from off their hearts. Kemove from them all ignorance 
and hardness of heart and unbelief, that they may look 
on Him whom they have pierced, and mourn. Enable 
them, O lieavenly Father, to receive as their King Him 
whom Thou hast exalted to be a Frince and Saviour for 
them. Grant this, jO Lord, for the sake of the same Thy 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Let us pray for Inquirers sincerely convinced of the 
truth of the Clii-istian faith : — ^ 

O Lord Jesus Christ, we pray for those among the 
heathen who know Thy Name, but fear to confess Thee 
before ,men. We beseech Thee to carry on the work 
Thou hast begun in them, that they may be obedient to 
the faith. Lord, they believe, help Thou their unbelief. 
Be pleased in mercy to reveal Thyself to them so that 
they may be ready to give up all for Thy sake, and re- 
joice if they arc counted worthy to suffer shame for Thy 
Name. May the Holy Spirit descend on all missionary 
schools and colleges, and baptize the many thousands 
of young souls who are daily instructed from Thy holy 
Word. May they walk while they have the light, lest 
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darkness come upon them. May they yield themselves 
up to Thy command, and enter into the full light and 
liberty and peace of Thy kingdom, who art, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, oiie God over all, blessed for 

ever. A men. 

« 

Let us ]3ray for CATEcniTMENS ; — 

O Lord God, remember the Catechumens who in various 
lands are under instruction preparatory to their ba])tisni : 
have mercy upon them ; strengthen their faith ; purify 
their hearts ; and plant therein '^I'hy fear. Thy truths, and 
Thy commandments : prej)are them to bo a habitation of 
the Holy Ghost ; and grant that they may receive the 
washing of regeneration for the remission of their sins to 
the glory of Thy name ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Let us pray for the spiritual progi ess of Discitles : — 

We yield Thee humble thanks, O heaverily Father, for 
all whom Thou hast called from among the dark peoples 
to the knowledge of Thy grace and faith in Thee. Grant 
that they may daily increase in I'hy Holy Spirit more 
and more ; and that, using all diligem^e to be rightly 
instructed in Thy holy Word, they may grow in the 
knowledge and love of our Lord Jesus Chiist, and may 
live godly, righteously, and soberly in this present world, 
, until in the end they olitain everlasting life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Let us pray for STi;j)KN'rs prei>aring for missionary 
work : — 

T^lmighty and eternal God, we humbly pray Thee, let 
Thy special blessing abide on all colleges where Thy 
servants are preparing as students for the ministry of Thy 
AVord in foreign parts. Kaise up, we beseech Thee, a due 
supply of men and women, moved inwardly by the Holy 
Ghost, and truly called, according to the will of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Take from them all jjridc and self-conceit, 
and every unworthy motive. Enlighten their minds, sub- 
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jugate their wills, purify their hearts, and so fill them 
with Thy Spirit that they may go forth animated with 
zeal for Thy glory and love for the souls of men ; and 
may Thy Holy Word so burn within their hearts that 
they may speak and heal with that resistless energ/ of 
love which will melt the hearts of sinners. And grant to 
their teachers, that, being patteins of holiness, simplicity, 
and self-denial, they may wisely and patiently train up 
the ministers and missionaries of Thy Holy Church. Hear 
us, O Lord, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
Amen. 

Let us pray for the Church in the United States 
OF America : — 

O Almighty God, who from Thy throne dost behold 
all the dwellers upon earth, we thank Thee for that Thou 
hast given to the sections of the Catholic Church in Great 
Britain and Ireland sister Churches in the United States of 
America. Let the dew of Thy blessing descend evermore 
on them, and make them rich in every fruit of the Spirit. 
Grant that between their members and ourselves the com- 
munion of saints may be maintained to Thy glory, and to 
the edifying of the body of Christ in love. May the 
hearts of the fathers be so turned to the children, and the 
hearts of the children to their fathers, that peAcc and love 
may be multiplied among nations, and that the world may 
receive thereby a blessing from on high, through Jesus, 
Christ our Lord. A'nien. 

Let us pray for Missionaries : — 

O most merciful Saviour and Redeemer, who wouldest 
not that any should perish, but that all men should be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the truth, fulfil Thy 
gracious promise to be present with those who are gone 
forth in Thy name to preach the gospel of salvation to 
distant peoples. Be with them in all perils by land or by 
water, in sickness and distress, in weariness and painful- 
ness, in disappointment and persecution. Bless them, we 
beseech Thee, with Thy continual favour ; and send Thy 
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Holy Spirit to guide them into all truth. O Tjord, let 
Thy ministers be clothed with righteousness, and grant 
that Thy word spoken by their mouths may never be 
spoken in vain. Endue them with power from on high ; 
ari3 sp prosper Thy work in their hands, that the fulness 
of the Grentilos may be gathered in, and all Israel^ be 
saved. Hear us, O Lord, for Thy mercy’s sake, who 
livest and reignest with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
ever one God, world without end. Anum. 

Let us pray for the quickening of Zeal in Chris- 
tians : — 

O Lord, our Saviour, who hast warned us that Thou 
wilt recpiire much of those to whom much is given ; grant 
that we, whose lot is cast in so goodly a lieritagc, may 
strive together the more abundantly, by ])rayer, by alms- 
giving, and ])y every other appointed means, to extend 
to others what we so richly enjoy ; and as we have entered 
into the labours of other men, may we so labour that, in 
their turn, other men may enter into ours, to the fulfdment 
of Thy Holy Will and our own everlasting salvation. 
Amen, 

Prayer to bo used by Missionary Committees and 
Secretaries : — 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, who hast purchased 
«to Thyself an Universal Church by the })recious blood of 
Thy dear Son, we give Thee hearty thanks that it hath 
pleased Thee to call us to the knowledge of Thy grace and 
faith in Thee, and to appoint our lot in an t^ge and 
country where the true light shineth. We bless Thee 
that Thou hast awakened us in some measure to feel our 
responsibilities. We praise Thee for what we have seen 
and heard of the power of Thy word among the heathen \ 
we adore Thee for Thy many servants who have gone out 
from amongst us to toil, and suffer, and die in making 
known Thy salvation j and wo thank Thee that Thou dost 
allow us, unworthy sinners, to unite together in this work 
of faith and labour of love. 

R 
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We humbly confess our past lukewarmness in this Thy 
service, notwithstanding these Thine inestimable benefits 
and mercies. For our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake forgive 
us our past negligences, and so endue us with Thy Holy 
Spirit that wc may more earnestly seek Thy glory pi the 
salvation of souls. 

Grant us, we beseech Thee, Thy very present help at 
our meetings. Wc ask, most gracious God and Father, 
for a constraining sense of the love of the Lord Jesus, and 
for wisdom to direct us in all our endeavours. Increase 
upon us the spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind. Give us faith and courage ; give us zeal and 
patience ; give us a single eye to Thy glory, and help us 
to bear and to forbear. The silver and the gold are Thine, 
O King of kings ! Supply us with what is needful for 
our great work, and make us faithful stewards of Thy 
bounty for proclaiming the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

VVe pray also for all who arc united with us in the 
direction of this sacred cause. May Thine especial blessing 
rest upon Missionary Committees, w’ith their Secretaries, 
throughout the world. Bestow on them the help that we 
feel so needful for ourselves. Knable them to maintain 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, and over to 
find favour in the sight of all with whom they may have 
to do. 

Especially wc beseech Thee to look, O most merciful 
Father, upon our Missionaiy brethren. Draw out our, 
hearts towards them more and more ; and while they arc 
bearing the burden abroad, give us grace to help and 
succour them by our symjmthy and prayers at home. 
Bless every letter written to them from this place, and all 
our intercourse with them. Wc pray for them that they 
may be filled with Thy Spirit. Grant that the same mind 
may be in them which was also in Christ Jesus. Let them 
never lose their first love. Baisc them above the cares of 
this world. Help them to deny themselves and to endure 
all things for the elect’s sake. Give them the tongue of 
the learned. Clothe them with humility. Teach them to 
follow peace with each other, and with all men. Support 
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them under spiritual distresses, temptations of the adver- 
sary, bodily sickness, domestic anxieties, and hope deferred. 
And so confirm Thy word from their lips by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, that through them multitudes may be 
turnr^d from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto Thee, our God. 

We praise Thee, O Thou God of all grace, for the Con- 
verts, the Native Catechists, and the Native Ministers, 
whom TLhou hast granted to us in our several missions. 
As Thou hast raised the Native Churches thus far, bring 
them, we pray Thee, to full ripeness and perfectness of 
age in Christ. Pour out uj)on them Thy Holy Spirit. 
Stablish, strengthen, settle them, and so enlarge their 
liberality, that they may both maintaiti Thy AV^ord among 
themselves, and may make it known to the regions beyond 
them, till all the j)co])les hear the glad tidings of Thv 
love and praise Thee. 

Give us a constant sense of Thy presence ; and may all 
our undertakings be begun, continued, and ended in Thee, 
to the honour of Thy great name, for the sake of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, jimm. 


H. THANKSGIVING. 

Let us give thanks for thk Progress of the Gospei.: — 

Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive power 
And riches and wisdom and strength, 

And honour and glory and blessing : 

• Blessed be Thy glorious Name, 

That Thy word liath sounded forth. 

Not only in Jerusalem, and Antioch, 

In Athens and in liome. 

In London and in New York ; 

But in every place the faith of Christ 
Is spread abroad. 

All glvi'u he to Tliee. 
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For Thy good soldiers iii every age, 

Striving lawfully, enduring unto the end ; 

For the wisdom of doctors, 

The zeal of evangelists. 

The eloquence of prophets, 

The love of ])astors. 

For the praises of babes, the ministry of women. 

The purity of the young, the fervour of the aged, 

For all the signs of Thy presence. 

All the marks of Thy Cross : 

All glory he to Thee. 

For the light of Thy everlasting gospel, 

Sent to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people. 
Shining so long amongst ourselves ; 

For Thy Church, the pillar and ground of the truth. 
Against which the gates of hell have not prevailed ; 

For Thy gracious word of promise, 

That they that be wise shall shine 
As the brightness of the firmament. 

And they that turn many to righteousness 
As the stars for ever and ever : 

All gliyt'y he to Thee. 

The Lord is gracious and merciful. 

Long-suffering, and of great goodness. 

The Lord is loving unto every man, 

And His mercy is over all Ilis works. 

^All Thy works praise Thee, O Lord, 

*And Thy Saints give thanks unto Thee. 

They show the glory of Thy kingdom. 

And talk of Thy power. 

That Thy power. Thy glory, and mightiness 
of Thy kingdom, 

Might be known unto men ; 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom. 

And Thy dominion endureth throughout all ages. 

All gliyt'y he to Thee. 
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Great and marvellous are Thy works, 

Lord God Almighty ; 

Just and true are Thy ways, 

Thou King of Saints. 

Who shall not fear Thee, O Lord, and glorify 
Thy Name ? 

For Thou only art holy ; 

For all nations shall come and worship before Thee ; 

For Thy judgments are made manifest. 

^ //Z illorf/ he to Thee. 

After this I ]>ehcld, and, lo, a great multitude, 

Which no man could num])cr, 

Of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
Stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
Clothed with white robes. 

And palms in their hands ; 

And cried Avith a loud voice, saying, 

Salvation to our God, Avhich sitteth upon the throne, 

And unto the Lamb. 

I lallclujah 1 

For the FiOrd God Omnipotent reigneth. 

Glortj he to the Father, and to the. Son, and to the llohf 
Ghost ; 

As it was in the heginning, is non% and ever shall he, world 
•without end. Amen, Amen. 




APPENDIX 

TIIK FINDING OF TIIF. NKSTOIIIAN TABLET 


'^Phe work of the Jesuit missionary, Alvarez Semedo, I’eferred 
to on pa<fe 19, was translated into English and published in 
London in 1G55.1 It is now so rare that we append that part 
of chapter 31, “Of the Christian Religion jdanted many Ages 
since in China : and of a very ancient Stone lately discovered 
there, which is an admirable Testimonie thereof,” which de- 
scribes the finding 

“ When the I'lirtara conquered China there were many 
Christians who had sumiituous Churches, being much favoured 
by them, as appeareth by the relation of Paulus Venetus. After- 
ward wlum Jlanivu endeavoured to regaine the Kingdom, and 
made war re upon the Tartars^ the Moores tooke part with the 
Chinesses, and lent them their assistance for the gaining of the 
Kingdom, and of the victory which they obtained, in acknow- 
ledgement whereof they were allowed to remaine in China, with 
libertie of their Religion and of their Moschcs. The Christians 

1 “The History of that great and renowned Monarchy of China. 
Wherein all the particular Provinces arc accurately descnhed : ns also the 
Dispositions, Manners, Learning, Lawcs, Militia, Government, and 
Religion of the People. Together with the Trafhck and Commodities of 
that Countrey. Lately v’ritten in Italian by F. Alvarez Semedo, a 
Portughess, after he had resided twenty two yeares at the Court, and other 
Famous Cities of that Kingdom. Now put into English by a Person of 
<iuality, and illustrated with several Mapps and Figures, to satisfie the 
curious, and advance the trade of Great Brittain. To which is added the 
History of the late Invasion and Conquest of that flourishing Kingdom by 
the Tartars. W^ith an exact Account of the other affairs of (Jhina, till 
these present times. London : Printed by E. Tyler for lohn Crook, and 
are to be sold at his Shop at the Sign of the Ship in S. Pauls Church- 
yard, 1655.” 
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inclined to the Tartars^ and they heiiij^ overcome in that wane, 
the Christians also were deprived of their instates^ and some 
being slain, others changing their Religion, others flying and 
Idding themselves in secret places, in a short time, all signe and 
memory of our Religion 2 )erished, so that it was not jiossible for 
us to discover anything, with all the diligence we used t<? that 
jjurjjose. 

“To conclude, we remained very disconsolate in the midst of 
so great darknesse, Avlien it jdeased The only foivntaine of liyht 
to draw us out of this obscuritie with a most clear Testimony^ that 
the (Hospel had flourished there on any ayes since/ The thing fell out 
thus. 

“ In the year 1(525, as they were digging the foundation for 
to erect a certain building neere to the City of Signofu, the 
(JajiitaU Citie of the Province of Xemsi, the workeineii lighted 
upon a table of stone about nine ]>almes long, and more than 
Ibiire in breadth, and above one ]ialnie in thicknt*sse. The to^) 
of it, (that is, one of the extremities, or ends, of the length 
thereof,) endeth in the forme of a l^yraniid, above two j)''^hnes 
in height, and above one j)alines breadth at the Basis. On the 
jilaine of this Pyramid, there is a wcdl form’d Crosse^ the 
extremities hereof end in flower-deluces, after the fashion of 
that Crosse^ which is report(‘d to have been found graved on the 
Seimlchre of the Ajmstle S. Thoonas in the Towne of Aleluipor^ 
and as they W(‘re anciently iminted in Kungu'^ of which then; 
are some yet to be st“en at this day. 

“ This Crosse is enconijiassed, as it wen*, with cc'rtain clouds, 
and at the foot thei eof were three Traverse lines, each consisting 
of three great letters, being all such as are commonly used in 
Chinay very fairly graven : with the same sort of letters is 
engraven the whole }:>u'pcrjicies of the stone, as also the thicknesse 
thereof, the which notwithstanding dilfereth from the rest, in 
that soine of the letters graven thereon, are forraine, neither 
were they knowne here at the first finding of it. 

“Scarcely had the Chinesses discovered and cleansed this 
notable jiiece of Anti(|uitie, wdien excited by the fervour of their 
naturall curiosit 3 ’', th(*y ranne to the Goveiiionr to give him 
notice of it, wdio being much joyed at this new^es, presently 
came to see it, and caused it to he jjlaced upon a faire Pedestall, 
under a small Arch, sustained by i)illars at each end thereof, 
and 01)611 at the sides, that it might be both defended from the 
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injuries of the weather, and also feast the eyes of such as are 
true Lovers of venerable Antiquity. lie caused it also to be set 
within the circuit of a Temple belongiiij' to the not fane 

from the place where it was taken up. 

“ There was a Avonderfiill concourse of people to see this stone, 
partl^ for the Anti([uity thereof, and partly for the novelty of 
the strange Characters, which was to be seen thereon : and as 
the knowledge of our Religion is at this day very much spread 
abroad in Ckina^ a Gentile, who was a great friend unto a grave 
Christian Aland (trine, nameil JjCo, being present there, presently 
understood the mystery of that writing, and believing it would 
be very acceptable to his friend, sent him a copy thereof, 
although he was distant above a month and a halfes voyage, the 
Mandarine dwelling in the City of Hamcheu, whither our 
fathers had retired themselves, by i*t'ason of the former per- 
secutujii, whereof we shall speak in its proper place. This co])y 
was received with a spirituall Jubilee, ami many exteriour 
demonstralioiis of joy, as an irrefragable '^I'estimony of the 
Ancient Christianity in (^hina, which had been so much desired 
and sought after : for no lesse was contained in this wiiting, as 
Ave shall shew anon. 

“Three years after in the year 1 G 28 some of onr fathers 
went into that Province in the comi>any of a i^hristiau Alandarinc, 
who had occasion to go thither. They founded a Church and 
house in the capitall City thereof for the service of our good 
Cod, that he, Avho AA'as ple;ised to discOA'er so precious a 
memoriall of the possession baken in that Country by his divimi 
law, Avould also facilitate the restitution thereof in tin* same 
])lace. It Avas my good fortune to be one of the lii’st, and 1 
esteemed it a hapi)y abode, in that I had the o[>portunity to see 
the stone, and being arriveil I took no thought lor any thing 
else. I saAv it and read it, ami Avent often to read, btdiold, and 
consider it at leisure, ami above all, I did much admire, that 
being so ancient, it should be so entire, and have the hdtei-s so 
plainly and neatly graven. 

“ On the thicknes of the sides thei-eof, it hath many Chinesse 
letters, Avhich contain e many names of the Priests and Bishoj)s 
of that time. There are also many other letters, Avhich were 
not then knowne, for they are neither HebreAV iioi' Creek : and 
(for as much as I now understand) tlujy containe the same 
names, that if i)eradA'enture some strangers might not under- 
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stand the letters of the Coiintrie, tliey might perhaps be better 
acquainted with those of a forraigne extraction. 

“ Passing by Gocchine I came to Cranyanor, where is the 
Residence of the Archbishop of Costa^ to consult about these 
letters with father Aiitoni Fernandes one of our societie, who is 
very skilfull in the books and writings of those ancient 
Christians converted by S. Thomas. lie told me the letters 
were Syriacky and the very same which are used there at this 
day.” 

Further accounts of the Nestorian Tablet will be found in 
Nieuhoirs narrative of the Dutch East India Company’s embassy 
to the Emperor of China in 1665, Englished by John Ogilby 
in 1673 (2nd ed.), and in Du Halde’s Description of the Em^nre 
of China and Chinese Tartary, of which an English translation 
appeared in two folios in 1741. 
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The Greek Verb, its Structure and Development. 

Translated by A. 8. Wilkins, and E. B. Enoland. Svo. 12 a 
CURZON (Hon. Robert). Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

OUST (General). Warriors of the 17th Centurv — Civil Wars of 
France and England. 2 Vols. 16 a. Commanders of Fleets and Armies. 
2 Vols, 18 a. 
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DARWIN’S (Charles) Life and Letters, with an autobiographical 
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3 Vols. Svo. 36a. 
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An Illustrated Edition of the ^ 
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Journal of a Naturalist during a Voyage round the 
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Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection. Library 
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THE PANJAB — Amiaoti, Indore, Ajmir, Jaypur, 

Kohtak, Saharanpur, Ambala, Lodiana, Lahore, Kulu, Simla. Sialkot, 
Peshawar, Rawul Pindi, Attock, Karachi, Sibl. &c. Maps. ISs. 

INDIA AND CEYLON, including the Provinces 

of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras (the Punjab, Not th- west Province<-, 
Ksjputana, the Central Provinces, Mysore, Ac.), the Native Slates ana 
Ahs.ara. With 5.6 Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings. Postbvo. Idi^. 

J APA N, Revised and for the meat part Kewritteo. 

With 16 Maps. PostSve. 15.'«. tirf. 


ENGLISH HAND-BOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— ENGLAND AND WALES. An Alphabetical 

llsnd-B<^k. In One Volume. With Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 

— ^ LONDON. Maps and Plans. 16mo. Ss. (id 

ENVIRONS OP LONDON within a circuit of 20 

miles. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

ST. PAUUS CATHEDRAL. 20 Woodcuts. 10#. 6d 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, Col- 
chester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Cromer, &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 12.*. 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 

Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Sheerness, 

Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 

— ~ SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, 

Lewes, Arundel, Ac. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 6s. 
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HAND- BOOK — SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, 
llelRate, Guildford, Dorking, Winchester, Southampton, New Forest, 
Piirtsmoutb, Iblk of Wight, &c. Maps and Plana. Post 8vo. 10*. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

Reading. Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, 
the Thames, &c. Maps and Plans. Po»t 8vo. 9s. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
&c. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 

DEVON, Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 

Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Maps and Plans. 
PostSvo. "is.ed. 

_ _ — CORNWALL, Launceston, Penzance, Falmouth, 

the Lizard, Land’s End, Ac. Maps. Post 8vo. «s. 

CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury, and St. Albans. With 130 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 36a. St. Albans separately. 6.s. 

GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, ani> WORCESTER, 

Cirencester, Cheltenhatu, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mal- 
vern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Evesham, Ac. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 

CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 

Worcester, ar.d Lichfield. With BO Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 16«. 

NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, 

Snowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Conway, Ac. Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 

SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 

Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swan.sea, The Wye, Ac. 
Map. PostSvo.* 

CATHEDRALS OP BANGOR. ST. ASAPH, 

Llandaff, and St. David’s. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 16*. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND— 

Northampton, Peterborough, Towcesfer, Daventry, Maiket Har- 
horough, Kettering, Wellingborough, Thrapstou, Stamford, Upping- 
ham, Oakham. Maps. PostSvo. 7*. 6(f. 

- DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

Matlock, BakewelljChatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove Dale, 
A shborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton Mow- 
bray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall. Tamworth. Map. PostSvo. 9.s. 

SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE, Shrewsbury, Lud- 
low, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Aiderley, Stockport, 
Birkenhead. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 6». 

LANCASHIRE, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, 

Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe.BoIton, Blackburno, Wigan, Preston, Roch- 
dale, Lancaster. Southport, Blackpool, Ac. Maps A Plans. PostSvo. 7s. 6i/. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES, in Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Lancashire; Lancaster, Furness Abbey, Amblesidc, 
Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, Keswick, D^iasnieie, Ulswatei, 
Carlisle, Cockermouth, Pemith, Appleby, Ac. Maps! Po»t8vo. 7«. Od. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 

Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Shetfield. Map and Plans. PostSvo. 12». 

- - CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, CarliBle, 

Chester, and Manchester. With 60 Hlustmtions. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 2l«. 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 
castle, Darlington, Stockton, Hartlepool, Shields, BerwIck-on-Tweed, 
Morpeth, Tynemouth, OoMstreara, Alnwick. Ac. Map. Post 8vo. lO*. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, Grantham, Lincoln, Stamford, 

* hleaford, Spalding, Gainsborough, Grimsby, Boston. Maps and Plans. 
Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

WARWICKSHIRE. Map. Post ^vo. 

HERTS, BEDS and HUNTS, 
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HAND-BOOK — SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow', 

Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Lccli 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Suther- 
land, Ac. Maps and j^lans. Post 8 vo. 9s. 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, the Giant's Cause- 
way, Donegal. Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killar- 
ne\ , Bantry, GlengarifT, &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8 vo, 10«. 

HICKSON (Dr. Sydney J.). A Naturalist in North Celebes ; a 

Narrative of Travels in Minaliassa, the San^ir and Talaut Islands, 
with Notices of the Fauna, Flora, and Ethnology of the Districts 
visited. Msp and Illustrations. 8 vo. I 65 . 

HISLOP (Stephen). [See Smith, George.] 

HOBSON (J. A.). [See Mummery.] 

HOLLWAY (J. G.). A Month in Norway. Fcap. 8vo. 2«. 
HONEY BEE. By Rev. Thomas Jambs. Fcap. 8vo. la, 

HOOK (Dean). Church Dictionary. A Manual of Reference for 

Clt'rgymen and Studc^nts. New Edition, thoroughly revised. Edited 
Wai.terHook, M. A.,aHd W. R. W. Stkphens, M.A. Med. 8 vo. 21/(. 

(Theodore) Life. By J. G. Lockhart. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

HOPE (A. J. Bbresford). Worship in the Church of England. 
8 vo, 9 «. ; or, To-pular Selectums from, 8 vo, 2s. Gd. 

Worship and Order. 8vo. 95. 

HOPE-SCOTT (James), Memoir. [See Ornsby.] 

HORACE ; a New Edition of the Text. Edited by Dean Milman. 

With 100 Woodcuts. Cr^wn 8 vo. 7s. 6d. 

[See Eton,] 

HOUGHTON’S (Lord) Monographs. Portraits. 10.<?. Gd. 

Poetical Works. Portrait. 2 Vols. 12x. 

(Robert Lord) Stray Verses, 1889-90. Crown 8vo. 

Second Edition, fcap. 8 vo. 5*. 


HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 

adapted for all circles and classes of Readers, having been selected 
for their acknowledged interest, and ability of the Authors, Post Hvo. 
Published at 2a. and Ss. 6d. each, and arranged under two distinctive 
heads as follows : — 

CLASS A. 

HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY. AND HISTORIC TALES. 


SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By 
John Dbinkwatkr. 2s. 

THE AMBEF-WITCH, By 
Lady Durv Gordon. 2a. 
CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 

By Robert Southey. 2a. 

LIFE OF Sir FRANCIS DRAKE. 

By John Barrow. 2a. 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. By Rev. G. R. Olkio. 2a. 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Lady Duff Gordon. 2a. 
THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 
2 a. 

LIVONIAN TALES. 2a. 

LIFE OF CONDE. By Lord Ma- 
hon. 8a. 6d. 

SALE’S BRIGADE. By Rxv. 
Q. R. Glxio. 2 a. 


THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 

By Lord Edi.xrmsbr. 2a. 

THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 
Capt. Milman. 2a. 

SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sir A. Gordon. 8a. 6d. 

THE BATTLE of WATERLOO. 

By Rev. G. R. Gleio. 3a. 6d. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF- 
FENS. 2a. 

THE BRITISH POETS. By 
Thomas Campbell. Sa. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 
Lord Mahon. 8a. 6d. 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE., lly 
Rev. G. R. Glsto. 8a. 6d. 
NORTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY. By Sib F.B. Head. 2<i. 
LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rev. G. 
R. Gleio. Sa. 6d!. 
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CLASS B. I 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 

JOURNALS IN INDIA. By iftoHLAND SPORTS. By 

Bishop Hkbrr. 2 Vols. 7$. Giiart.ks St. Jihin. 3». 6t?. 

TRAVELS IN THK HOLY LAND. PAMPAS JOUHNEVS. By 

By Irby and Manot.ks. 2». F. B. IIrad 2a. 

MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. GATIIEKINOS FROM SPAIN. 

By J. Drummond Hay. 2,<. By Richard Ford. .‘D. 6'L 

LETTERS FROM THK BALTIC. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 

By A Lady. 2». W. H. Edwards. 2a. 

NEW SOU ni WALES. By Mb.s. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 

Mkrkdith. 2h. I NDTA. By Rkv, C. Aclavd. ‘2a. 

THE West INDIES. ByM.G. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

Lewis. 2a. Bv O F, Ruxton, 3», 6d. 

SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By PORTUGAL AND GALICIA. 

Sm-JoRN Mai.coi,m. 3a HJ. By Lord Carnarvon. 3s. fid. 

ME.\101R3 OF FATHER RIPA. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 

2a. By Rrv. H.W. Hayoabtii. 2s. 

TYPEE AND OMOO. By THE LIBYAN DESERT. By | 

Hermann Melviut.k. 2 Vols. 7a. Batlk St. John. 2s. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- SIERRA LEONE. By A Lady 

ADA. Bv Rkv. J. Abbott. 2*. 3s Bd. 

LETTERS FUO.\I MADRAS. By 
A Ladv. 2a. 

♦** Each work may be had separately. 

HUME (The Student’s). A History of England, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Caesar to the Revolution of 168S. New Edition, revised, 
cor/ected, and coiillnued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By J. 8. ' 

Bkkwkr, M.A. With 7 Coloured Maps fii 70 Woodnits. Post 8vo. 7a. 6tZ, 

**• Sold also in 3 iiarts. Price ‘2a. fid. each. 

HUNNEWBLL (James F.). England’s Chronicle in Stone; 

Derived from Personal Observations of the Cathedrals, Churches, 

Abbeys, Mo»i.a>tcrics, ('astlos, and Palaces, made lu Journeys throup^h 
the Imperial Island. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 24a. 

HUTCHINSON (Gen.), Dog Breaking, with Odds and Ends for 1 

those who love the Dog and the Gun. With 40 lllusttations. Crown I 

8vo. 7s. fid. A Suiiiinary of the Rules for Gamekeepers. 1*. I 

HUTTON (II E.). Principia Grasca ; an Introduction to the Study i 

of Creek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book j 

with Voc.tbularies. Sixth Edition. l2mo. Ua. fid. j 

IIYMNOLOGY, Diotionarv of. [See Julian.] | 

ICELAND. [See Coles — Dufferin.] ; 

INDIA. [See Broadfoot — Dufferin — Elphinstone — Hand-book 
— Lyam, — Smith — Temple — Munibr Williams.] » 

IRBY AND MANGLES’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 

the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 2s. 

JAMES (F. L.). The Wild Tribes of the Soudan : with an account 

of the route from Wudy Haifa to Dongola snd Berber. With ■ 

Chapter on the Sgudan, by Sir S. Baker. Illustrations. Crown bvu. 

7*. Bd. 

JAMESON (Mrs.). Lives of the Early Italian Painters — 
and the Progress of Painting in Italy — Cimabue to Bassano. With 
50 Portraits. Post 8vo. 12a. 

JANNARIS (Prof. A. N.). A Pocket Dictionary of the Modern 
Greek and I nglish Languages, a.s actually Written and Spoken. Being 
a Copious Vocabulary of all Words and Expressions Current in Ordinary 
Reading and in Everyday Talk, with Especial Illustration by means of 
Distinctive s*ign8, of the Colloquial and Popular Greek Language, for 
the Guidance oi Students and Travellers. Fcap. 8vo. 

o 
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LIST OF WORKS 


JAPAN. [See Bird — Handbook.] 

JENNINGS (L. J.). Field Pathg and Green Lanee : or Walks in 

Surrey and Stiiisex. PoiiMar Edition. With Illustrations. Cr.Sro. 6s. 

[See also Cboker.] 

JERVIS (Rbv. W. H.). The Gallican Church, from the Con- 
cordat of Boloifna, 1616, to the Kevolutioa. With an Introduction, 
Portraits. 2 Vois. 8vo. 28s. 

JESSE (Edward). Gleanings in Natural History. Pep. 8vo. 8d. 6d. 
JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samubl) Life. [See Boswell.] 

JULIAN (Rev. John J.). A Dictionary of Hymnology. A 
Companion to Exidting Hymn Booka. Setting forth the Origin and 
History of the Hymns contained in the Principal HymnNla, with 
Notices of their Authors, A:c., &c. Medium 8x0. (16/6 pp.) 42s. 

JUNIUS’ Handwriting Professionally investigated. Edited by the 

Hon. E. Twislktoh. With PacKlmiles. Woodciitw. «trc. 4to. £ii Hji. 

KEENE (H. G.). The Literature of France. 220 pp. Crown 

8x0. 3s. (University Extension Manual.1.) 

KENDAL (Mrs.) Dramatic Opinions. Post 8vo. Is. 

KERB (Robt.). The Consulting Architect: Practical Notes on 

Administrative Uifllculfles. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

KING EDWARD VIth's Latin Grammar. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

First Latin Book. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

KIRKES’ Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. Morrant 
Bakva and V. D. Harris. With 600 Illustrations. Post 8v6. 14s. 

KNIGHT (Prof.). The Philosophy of the Beautiful. Two Pans. 

Crown Hvo. 3s. 6<i. each. (Universi'y Extension Series.) 

KUOLER’S HANDBOOK OP PAINTING.— The Italian Schools. 

A New Edition, revised. By Sir UKNav Latabd. With 200 Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Crown Svo. dOs. 

■ ■■■ The German, Flemish, and 

Dutch Schools. New Edition revised. By Sir J. A. Cbowx. With 
60 IllustratlonH. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 

LANDOK (A. H. Savagb). Alone with the Hairy A’ru, or S.SfO 
Miles on a Pack Saddle in Yezo, and n Cruise to the Knr'le l.slsnd- . 
With Map, and mant lllnstratlona by the Author. Medium 8vo. 
LANE (E. W.). Account of the Manners and Oustoms ot Modern 
ISgyptianB. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

LAWLESS (Hon. Emily). Major Lawrence, P.L.S. : a Novel. 
8 Vols. Crown Svo. 3ls. €d. Cheap Edition, 6s. 

Plain Frances Mowbray, etc. Crown Svo. 6s. 

LaYARD (Sir A. H.). Nineveh and its Remains. With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— Nineveh and Babylon. Illusts. Post Svo. 7 a. 6d. 

— ■ - Early Adventures in Persia, Babylonia, and Susiana, 

including a residence among the BakhHyari and other wild tribes. 
• Portrait, Illustrations and Maps. 2 V'ols. Crown Svo. 24s. 
LBATHES (Stanley). Practical Hebrew Grammar. With the 

Hebrew Text of Genesis i. — vl.. and Psalms i.— vl. Grammatical. 
Analysis and Vocabulary. Post Svo. 7«. 6d. 

LENNEP (Rev. H. J. Van). Travels in Asia Minor. With Illustra- 

tions of Biblical History and Archaeology. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 24«. 

LESLIE (C. K.). Handbook for Young Painters. Illustrations. 

PostSTo. 7s. 6d. 

LETTERS VBOH thb Baltic. By Lady Eastlakb. Post Svo. 2s. 
Madras. By Mrs. Maitland. ^ Post Svo. 2s, 
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LEYI (Lbonb). History of British Commerce ; and Economic 

Progress of the Nation, from 1763 to 8vo. 18«. 

LBW'IS (T. Hatter). The Holy Places of Jerusalem. Illustrations. 
8vo. 10«. 6c?. 

LEX SaLICA ; the Ten Texts with the Glosses and the Lex 

Emenclata. Synoptlcally edited by J. H. Hbhskls. With Notes on 
the Frankish Words in the Lex Salica by U. Kbbn, of Leyden. 4to. 42;». 

LIDDELL (Dbam). Student’s History of Rome, from the earliest 

Times to tlie eHtahlishment ot the Empire. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7m. M, 

LILLY (W. S.). Tho Great Enigma. 1. The Tvvili.cht of the 

Gods. 2. Athcl'.m. 3. Critical Agnosticism. 4. Scientific Agnos- 
ticism. 6. Rational Tlieisin. 6. The Inner Light. 7. The Christ.an 
Byntliosis. 8vO. 14s. 

LIND (Jenny), Thb Artist, 1820 — 1851. Her early Art-life and 

Dramatic Carcor. From Original Documents, Letters, Diaries, &c. , 
In the possession of M n. Gor.iisciiMiu r. By Canon H. Soott Holland, 
M.A., and W. B. llucKaruo. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 

LINDSAY (Lord). Sketches of the History of Christian Art. 

2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 2 is. 

LISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or. the Journal of the Hon. 

ImpulsiaGushington. Edited by Lord Dufkkbim. With 24 Plates. 4to 21«. 

LIVINGSTON K (Dr). First Expedition to Africa, 1840-56. 

Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7m. 6d. 

Second Expedition to Africa, 1858>-64. Illustra- 

tions. PostSvo. 7M.6d. 

Last Journals in Central Africa, to his Death. 

By Rev. Horagb Wallkb. Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 16». 

Personal Life. By Wm. G. Blaikie, D.D. With 

Map and Portrait. 8vo. 6m. 

LOCEHaRT (J. G.). Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 

Romantic. Translated, with Notes. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Life of Theodore Hook, Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

LONDON: Past and Present; its History, Associations, and 
Traditions. By Henry B. Wheati.ey, F.8.A Based on Cunningham’s 
Handbook. Library Edition, on Laid Paper 3 Vols, Medium 8vo. 3?. 3s. 
LOUDON (Mrs.). Gkirdening for Ladies. With Directions and. 

Calendar of Operations for Every Month. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 8m. 6d. 
LUMHOLTZ (Db. C.). Among Cannibals ; An A/scount of Pour 
Years’ Travels In Australia, and of Camp Life among the Aborigines 
of Queensland. With Maps and 120 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2U. 

LUTHER (Martin). The First Principles of the Reformation, 
or the Three Primary Works of Dr, Martin Luther. Portrait. 8vo. 12m. 
LYALL (Sir Alfred O.), K.C.B. Asiatic Studies ; Religious and 

Social. 8 VO. 12s. 

The Rise of the British Dominion in 

India. From the Early Daysr.f ihe East India Compauy. (University 
Extension 8eries). With coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

LYELL (Sir Charlbs). Student’s Elements of Geology. A new 
Edition, entirely revised by Pbofessob P. M, Duncan, F.R.S. With 
to ) Illustrations. PostSvo. 9m. 

Life, Letters, and Joumals. Edited by 

his sister-in-law, Mbs. Ltrll. With Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 80*. 
LTNDHUBST (Lom>). [See Martin.] 
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MoCLINTOCK ( Sir L.). Narrative of the Discovery of the 

Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions In the Arotio 8ea& 
With Illustrations. Po^ 8vo. la. Bd. 

McKENDRIGK (Prop.) and Db. Snodgra?8. The Physiology of 

the Senses. With illnstrationo. (Univ. Extension Series). 
MACDONALD (A.). Too Late for Gordon and Khartoum. 
With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 12s. 

MACQHEGOK (J.). Kob Koy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, Oen* 
nesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt and the Waters 
of Damascus. With 70 Iliustrations. Crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

MACKAY (Thomas). The Eoglish Poor. A Sketch of their 

Sociai and Economic History; and an attempt to e-itiraate the influ- 
ence of private pioperty on character and habit. Crown 8vo. 7a. Bd. 

A Plea for Liberty : an Argument against Socialism and 

Socialistic Legislation. Essays by various Writers. With an Intro- 
duction by IIekukut Spencbu. Third and Popular Edition. Witii a 
htew and Onginai Essay on Self Help and State Pensions by C. J. 
Kaulry. Post 8vo. 2». 

MACPHEKSON (Wm. Chabtbris). The Baronage and the Senate, 
or the House of Lords in the Past, the Present, and the Future. 8vo. 16». 

MAHON (Lobd). [See Stanhopis.] 

MAINE (Sir H. Summbr). A brief Memoir of his Life. By the 
Right Hon, Fir M. E. Grant Dukf, G.C.S.I. W1 h s^meot his Indian 
tspeechci atid Minutes. Selec’od and Edited by Whitley Stokes, 
D.C.L. With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 

Ancient Law : its Connection with the Early History 

of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. 8vo. 9.9. 

Village Communitiea in the Bast and West. 8vo, 9«. 

Early History of Institutions. 8vo. 9«. 

Dissertations on Early IjSW and Custom. 8vo. 9s. 

Popular Qovemment. 8vo. *7s.^d. 

International Law. 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

MALCOLM (Sir Johh). Sketches of Persia. Post 8vo. 6rf. 
MALLET (C. B.). The French Revolution. Crown 8vo. 3s, Qd. 
(Univ. Extension Series.) 

MARCO POLO. [See Yulk.] 

MARKHAM (Mrs.). History of England. From the First Inva- 

Sion by the Romans, continued down to 1880. Woodcuts. 12mo. 8«. Bd. 

History of France. From the Conquest of Gaul by 

Julius Cersar, continued down to 1878. Woodcuts. 12mo. Ba.Bd. 

History of Germany. From its Invasion by Marius 

to the completion of Cologne Cathedral. Woodcuts. 12mo. Ba.Bd, 

MARSH (G. P.). Student's Manual of the English Language. 

Edited with Additions. By Da. War. Smith. Post 8vo. 7a. Bd. 

MARTIN (Sir Thbodorb). Life of Lord Lyndhurst, With 
Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 

MASTERS in English Theology, Lectures by Eminent Divines. 
With Introduction by Canon Barry. Post 8vo. 7s, Bd. 

MATTHIiB’S Gbbbk Grammar. Abridged by Blomfibld. 

Reviaad by E. S. Gbookk. 12mo. 4s. 

MAITRBL'S Character, Actions, &c,, of Wellington, Is. 6d, 
MELVILLE (Hbrmann). Marquesas and South Sea Islands. 
2 Vols , with Illustrations. PoBt8vo. 

MEREDITH (Mr 8.C.) Notes&SketchesofN.S.Wales. PostSvo. 2 s. 
MEXICO. [See Brooklbhubst — Ruxtok.] 
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J|1ICHABL ANGELO, Sculptor, Painter, and Architect. Hia Life 

and Works. By G. Ubatu Winsoir. Illustrations. 8vo. 

MILL (Dr. H. R). The Realm of Nati^re : An Outline of Physio- 
graphy. With 19 Coloured Maps and (i8 Illustrations and Diagrams 
(380 pp.). Grown 8vo. 6s (University Extension Manuals.) 
MILLER (Wm.). a Dictionary of English Names of Plante 

applied among English-speaking People to Plants, Trees, and Shrubs. 
In Two Parts. Laiin-English and English-Latin. Medium 8vo. 12«. 

MILMAN’S (Dhah) WORKS:— 

History or thb Jews, from the earliest Period down to Modern 

Times. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Early Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the Aboli- 
tion of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12t. 
Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas V. 9 Vols. Post 6vo. 36s. 

Handbook to St. Paul’s Cathedral. Woodcuts. lO-v. 
Quinti Horatii Flacoi Opera. Woodcuts. Sm. 8vo. 7«. 6cf. 
Fall or Jerusalem. Fcap. 8vo. 1«. 
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Post 8vo. 6a. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. 12mo. 35. 6d. 

Greek Accidence. 12mo. 25. 6d, 

Plato, Apology of Socrates, &c. With Notes. 12mo. 3.v. 6d. 
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Scripture History. Maps and VVoodcuts. 16mo. 35. 6r/. 

Ancient History. Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s, 3d, 

Ancibnt Geography. Woodcuts. 16mo. 35. 3d, 

Modern Geography. 16mo. 2#. 3d. 

Grbeob. With Coloured Map and Woodcuts. 16mo. 35. 3d, 

Rome. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 16mo. 85 . 3d, 

Classical Mythology* Woodcuts. 16mo. 35. 3d, 

England. With Coloored Maps and Woodcuts. 16mo. 85 . 3d, 
English Literature. 16mo. 35. 3d, 
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olea. With Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vk. 3s. 6d. 

SOUTHEY (Robt.). Lives of Bunyan find Cromwell. Post 8vo. 2s. 
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Bible in the Holy Land; Extracts from the above Work, 
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Men and Events of My Time in India. 8vo. 16«. 
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VEMPLB (Sir Riohard). OrieniaW Experience. Easays and 
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THORN H I LIj ( Mark). The Personal Adventures and Experiences 
of a Magistrate during thM Indian Mutiny. Crown 8 vo. 12«. 

TITIAN’S LIFE AND TIMES. By Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 

Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 21s. 

TOCQUE VILLE’S State of Society in Prance before the Revolution, 
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The Foundations of Faith, being the Bampton Lectures 

for 1879. 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

WALES (H.R. H. thw Prince of). Speeches and Addresses. 
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Civil and Political Correspondence, Vols, I. to 
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WHARTON (Capt. W. J. L,), R.N. Hydrographical Surveying : 
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^VHITE (W. II.). Manual of Naval Architecture, for the use of 

Naval OlBcers, Shipbuilders, and Yachtsmen, d:c. Illustrations. 8vo. 
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